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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1845). 


For a considerable number of years I have been engaged in 
critical investigations chiefly of the Pauline Epistles and the Acts, 
with a view to a better understanding of the life and work of the 
Apostle Paul, and of his historical position and importance. The 
first fruits of these studies appeared in the year 1831, in the 
Tiibinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1831, p. 4, and was an essay 
entitled “ The Christ-party in the Corinthian Church, the opposition 
of Petrine and Pauline Christianity in the Primitive Church, the 
Apostle Peter in Rome.” In this paper I advanced the assertion 
which I have since maintained and furnished with additional 
evidence, that the harmionious relation which is commonly assumed 
to have existed between the Apostle Paul and the Jewish 
Christians with the older Apostles at their head, is unhistorical, 
and that the conflict of the two parties whom we have to recog- 
nise upon this field entered more deeply into the life of the 
early Church than has been hitherto supposed. Many points of 
this essay were noticed by Neander in the first edition of his 
« Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the Apostles,” 
which appeared soon afterwards, in 1832; and it certainly did 
something to bring about a better understanding of several questions 
of early Church History. The road which had thus been opened 
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soon led me to further results, which I laid before the world in 
my work on the Pastoral Epistles, 1835, and in the essay on the 
Epistle to the Romans, Tub. Ztschr. fiir Theol. 1836, Part 3. 


I have long meant to republish the two essays which appeared 
in our Magazine here, uniting them into a connected work with 
other cognate discussions. This is what the reader now has before 
him> in fact the greatly extended compass of the present work 
entitles it to the position of a monograph on the Apostle Paul. It 
may also claim to be a special examination of a movement in the 
early development of Christianity, the proper understanding of 
which is certainly surrounded with great difficulties, but is never- 
theless indispensable for the solution of the great question of our 


time, what Christianity originally was, and essentially is. 


I may assume that my method of historical criticism is well 
known. The doubtful honour has lately been paid me of being 
called the founder and master of a new critical school; against 
which, even if I thought the compliment was seriously intended, 
I could do nothing but protest. It would be a poor account of 
former criticism, if the principles I have followed could with 
justice he called new ones. It cannot be the novelty of the 
principles that has given offence ; it must be the results to which 
they lead when well applied, which have caused the criticism of 
the new school to be called negative and destructive. What do 
these formidable epithets amount to? What would criticism be 
if denuded of the right to deny and to destroy? The question can 
only be, what is denied, what is destroyed, and if there is good 
reason for doing it. And is not that criticism, which is held to be 
nothing but negative and destructive, really in the best sense con- 
servative? Does it not proceed on the simple principle that every 


man is to get and to keep what belongs to him, and nothing but 
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what belongs tohim? To this limitation the conservative principle 
is essentially subject, and feeling this, I can have no wish to ac- 
knowledge claims which are indefensible, to defend traditional 
opinions which are unfounded and untrue, or to ignore contra- 
dictions which are evident and palpable. There are distinctions 
and differences which require to be clearly set forth, if the 
matter in hand is to be understood at all; and I cannot be a 
party to smoothing them over and obliterating them, in order to 
keep things comfortable on the surface, and save the labour of 
thought. If this negative and destructive road has led me to 
results which conflict with the ordinary conceptions, let it be shown 
that they are wrong; let them be examined and refuted, if that is 
possible, let them be denied and destroyed by the power of facts 


and arguments, if any one feels that he can do so! 


There is no limit to controversy on points of detail. The abstract 
possibility of this and that detail can never be disproved: but 
this is not the way to dispose of a comprehensive historical theory. 
Such a theory appeals to its broad general truth, to which details 
are subordinate, and on which they depend: to the logical co- 
herence of the whole, the preponderating inner probability and 
necessity of the case, as it impresses itself quietly upon the 
thoughtful mind; and against this the party interests of the day 
will sooner or later cease to assert themselves. In this conviction 


I leave this work to make its own way. 
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THE STANDPOINT OF THE INQUIRY—THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES AS 
THE SOURCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL’S HISTORY—DIVISION OF 
THE WHOLE SUBJECT. 


CRITICAL inquiry into the primitive history of Christianity, its 
origin and first development, as they lie before us in the series of 
writings which form our New Testament Canon, is one of the 
great wants of our time; the interests and tendencies of this 
age earnestly demand a solution of this great problem. It may 
be justly said of the present age that its prevailing tendency 
is critical, and that its task is not so much to shape a world still 
growing, as to grasp one already grown and present, and to under- 
stand by what steps and processes it has come to be what it is. 
The principal efforts of the age in the higher walks of science are 
critical and historical in their nature; everything that seeks to 
assert a position in the world is asked for its warrant in history ; 
everything found existing is examined down to the very foundation ; 
it is sought to go back to the beginning, to the first elements in 
which the germs of the whole process lay, in order to arrive at a 
clear insight into the whole from the discovered relations of the in- 
dividual parts. Thought has now, after the laborious toil of many 
centuries, emancipated itself and cast away its crutches, and it 
naturally turns its gaze back into the Past. The spirit, at rest 
in itself in the assurance of its own self-consciousness, stands for 
the first time on a vantage-ground, from which it can look back 
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upon the paths along which it has passed, as circumstances shaped 
its course; it retraces those paths not as at first, when it yielded 
unconsciously to surrounding influences, but recognising the inner 
necessity in obedience to which it has grown up to its present 
form. If in so many walks of human knowledge this critical 
labour is the necessary process through which the consciousness of 
the Present finds out its own relation to the Past, where can it be 
of greater importance than where the Present is linked with the 
Past by the strictest and closest ties, and where this union has its 
roots in the deepest interests of our spiritual being? Christianity 
is on the one hand the great spiritual power which determines all 
the belief and thought of the present age, the absolute principle 
on which the self-consciousness of the spirit is supported and 
maintained, so that, unless it were essentially Christian, it would 
have no stability or firmness in itself at all. On the other hand, 
the essential nature of Christianity is a purely historical question, 
whose solution lies only in that Past in which Christianity itself 
had its origin; it is a problem which can only be solved by that 
critical attitude of thought which the consciousness of the present 
age assumes towards the Past. As soon as the separate elements 
of the problem which had been long preparing, independently of 
each other, were gathered together into one view and expressed 
systematically, the importance of the subject could not fail to 
appear: and this was done by Strauss in his critical Life of Jesus. 
The strength of this criticism consisted in little more than this, 
that it drew necessary deductions from premisses which had long 
been in existence; yet it took the public by surprise with the 
negative character of its results, and produced a painful impression 
which sought relief in crude and hasty refutations. How far these 
were successful, and in what way the public mind has been affected 
by this great critical agitation, we need not here inquire; but it is 
clear that, in spite of all possible results, the criticism was amply 
warranted on scientific grounds. It must be recognised as a service 
which the education of the age distinctly called for, and the result 
of what is said in so many quarters against the work of Strauss is 
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simply to demonstrate the necessity of going still deeper and more 
thoroughly into the critical process which he began. 

The criticism of the gospel history, inasmuch as it immediately 
concerns the life of the Founder of Christianity, and brings us in 
contact with so many other momentous questions, will long remain 
the most important object of the critical labours of our time. The 
inquiry which ranks next to it in point of interest is concerned 
with the question how Christianity, which was at one time so 
closely interwoven with Judaism, broke loose from it and entered 
on its sphere of world-wide historical importance. The great 
historical interest of the Life of Jesus is that we see there the con- 
sciousness of the idea of Christianity and of its principle, which he 
first expressed and exemplified by the entire devotion of his whole 
being ; this is the great result of the Evangelical history. But when 
we proceed from the Evangelical history to that of the time of the 
Apostles, it is the practical realisation of that idea which becomes 
the object of historical research. And this practical realisation of 
the idea of Christianity first became a question when, in conse- 
quence of the death and resurrection of Jesus, that idea passed into 
the actual consciousness of men, and became part of them and a 
living power in them, and when it found in the bounds of the 
national Judaism the chief obstacle to its reaching the position in the 
world which was its due, as we can now perceive. How these bounds 
were broken through, how Christianity, instead of remaining a mere 
form of Judaism, and being ultimately absorbed in it, asserted itself 
as a separate, independent principle, broke loose from it and took its 
stand asa new form of religious thought and life, essentially differ- 
ing from Judaism, and freed from all its national exclusiveness, is 
the point of next greatest importance in the primitive history of 
one Christianity. Here also, as in the Gospel history, the historico- 
critical inquiry finds itself engaged with the person and character of 
one man. That Christianity, in the universal historical importance 
which it achieved, was the work of the Apostle Paul is undeniably 
a matter of historical fact; but in what manner he brought this 
about, how we are to conceive of his relations with the elder 
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Apostles, whether it was in harmony with them or in contradiction 
and opposition to them, that he carried out these principles and 
opinions which he was the first to ennunciate, this still requires 
a more thorough and searching inquiry. As in the Gospel history, 
historical criticism has here two accounts before it, which differ 
from each other and must be weighed and compared, in order to 
get from them what purely historical matter they may contain. 
These are the accounts given in the Acts of the Apostles and the 
historical data to be found in the Apostle’s own Epistles. It would 
appear natural to suppose that in all the cases where the accounts 
in the Acts do not altogether agree with the statements of the 
Apostle, the latter must have sucha decided claim to be considered 
authentic truth that the contradictions in the Acts would scarcely 
be worth attention, but this rule, which the very nature of the case 
might seem to have required, has not up to this time been so 
much followed as it ought. Proceeding on the assumption of the 
thorough identity of the statements in the Acts of the Apostles and 
the personal declarations of the Apostle in his Epistles, writers 
have held that the existing discrepancies, even when they can- 
not be denied, are too slight and unimportant to need serious 
consideration, and in some cases the statements of the Acts 
have been believed, though contrary to the clear assertions of 
the Apostle. Thus not only is historical truth shorn of its own 
clear light, but we fall far short of that justice and impartiality 
which are due to the Apostle in judging of his life and labours. 
In order to show that his relations to the other Apostles were not 
disturbed by any serious differences, scholars have not hesitated to 
ascribe to him in many cases a course of action which, if it really 
was such as is stated, throws a very equivocal light on his character. 
A discussion of this part of the primitive history of Christianity, 
undertaken on the foundation of strict historical criticism, will 
therefore be at the same time an apology for the Apostle. Neander’s 
History of the Apostolic Age is by no means free from this one- 
sided manner of treatment ; it makes a point of bringing the whole 
historical material into apparent harmony, and in this way it has 
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done much to distort and obscure the view of the chief events of 
this period of the development of Christianity. 

The Acts of the Apostles first presents itself as the chief source 
of the history of the apostolic life and labours of the Apostle Paul. 
But the historian cannot take his stand on this work without first 
making himself acquainted with the relation in which it stands 
to its historical materials. Between the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Pauline Epistles, as far as the historical contents of the 
latter can be compared with the former, there will be found in 
general the same relation as that between the Gospel of John and 
the Synoptical Gospels. The comparison of these two sources 
leads us to the conclusion that, considering the great difference be- 
tween the two statements, historical truth must be entirely on one 
side or entirely on the other. To which it does belong can only be 
decided by applying the undisputed historical canon that the 
statement which has the greatest claim to historical truth is that 
which apppears most unprejudiced and nowhere betrays a desire 
to subordinate its historical material to any special subjective aim. 
For the history of the Apostolic Age the Pauline Epistles must in any 
case take precedence of all the other New Testament writings as an 
authentic source. On this account alone, if this were all, the Acts 
must take a secondary place ; but there is also the further considera- 
tion that the same rule which defines the relation of the Synoptical 
Gospels to the Gospel of John finds its application in the case of 
the Acts of the Apostles. The opinion which I have here to ex- 
press on the Acts of the Apostles, in order to indicate the stand- 
point of the following inquiry, is that the facts with which it deals 
do not appear to be narrated simply and directly, but to be modified 
by certain subjective aims which the writer hadin view. And here 
I am very glad to be able to refer to a critical investigation which 
I have no scruple in following, its results being in fact what I had 
myself arrived at some time ago in a different way.’ Schnecken- 


1 Schneckenburger “Ueber den Zweck der Apostelgeschichte,” Berne, 1841. 
See my review of this Essay in the Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik, March, 


1841. No. 46. 
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burger designated the aim of the Acts of the Apostles as apologetic. 
According to the results of his inquiry, we have to consider this 
work as a defence of the Apostle Paul in his apostolic dignity and 
his personal and apostolic conduct, especially in the matter of the 
Gentiles, as against the attacks and accusations of the Judaizing 
party. The idea that runs through the whole is that of a parallel be- 
tween the two Apostles Peter and Paul, and pervades each of the two 
great sections into which the work is divided’ (chapters i. to xii, 
and xiii. to the end). The unity of the work consists in this idea ; 
its chief tendency is to represent the difference between Peter and 
Paul as unessential and trifling. To this end Paul is made in the 
second part to appear as much as possible like Peter, and Peter in the 
first part as much as possible like Paul. Thus it is sought to bring 
the two as near to each other as possible, so that the one may be, as 
it were, answerable for the other ; and the author being undoubtedly 
a Paulinist, this has been done in the interests of Paul. Hence, as 
Schneckenburger points out, the second part omits no possible proof 
of Paul’s righteousness according to the law (such as zealous keep- 
ing of feasts, frequent journeys to the Temple, private asceticism, 
and circumcision) ; and, on the other hand, there is no trace of that 
side of Pauline religion which was a protest against legalism. The 
same Judaizing tendency which meets us in the personal conduct 
of Paul is also evident in the account of his official labours. 
Paul pays all due consideration not only to the elder Apostles, 
who are completely at one with him (chapter xv.), but also to 
the Jewish people. In one point this is especially insisted 
on; we are told again and again, as often as the occasion requires, 
that wherever he went, he first proclaimed the Gospel to the Jews, 
and that only when they rejected him and his Gospel did he turn 
to the Gentiles. Schneckenburger, with much acuteness, further 
endeavours to prove that all the important omissions in the Pauline 
history are to be accounted for by this apologetic tendency of the 


1 This idea, and the view of the aims of the Acts of the Apostles depending on 


it, I first enuuciated in my treatise Ueber den Ursprung des Episcopats, Tiibingen 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1838, pt. 3, p. 142. 
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Acts. They refer to persons or events, the mention or description of 
which would have involved an essentially different picture of Paul 
from that suggested by the story as it stands. They save the writer, 
in fact, from mentioning the prejudices and misrepresentations of 
the Judaizers which we hear of in the Pauline Epistles. The most 
remarkable instance of this kind is the utter silence of the Acts of 
the Apostles with regard to the scene related in the Epistle to the 
Galatians between Peter and Paul at Antioch; and with this may 
be connected the omission of the name of Titus in the Acts. The 
first part of the Acts is constructed in accordance with the same 
apologetic aim. The Jewish opponents of the Apostle Paul, as we 
see especially in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, would not 
allow that the visions which he claimed for himself were any proof 
of his apostolic mission. In this view the vision ascribed to Peter 
(chapter x.), and its acknowledgment by the Primitive Church, is 
of importance as an indirect legitimation of the Pauline visions. 
But this vision has reference to the conversion of the first Gentile, 
Cornelius. If therefore the Judaizers complained that the Apostle 
Paul devoted himself to the conversion of the Gentiles, whilst the 
children of the Covenant were still for the most part unconverted, 
the first part shows that Gentiles had been baptised long before Paul’s 
time, baptised by Peter himself, the head of the Judaizers. Thus 
the whole question of the admission of the Gentiles had been decided 
by a divine vision, by the assent of the Primitive Church, and by 
the most distinct expressions and acts of the Apostles. Paul there- 
fore had only to tread in the footsteps of the older Apostles. In 
particular, a comparison of the passages (xv. 7, 14) shows an un- 
mistakable design to claim for Peter the earliest labour among the 
Gentiles, and through this precedent to impress on the activity of 
Paul, so blamed by some, the seal of legitimacy given by the whole 
Primitive Church. Everything shows how desirous the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles is to prove that Peter began the con- 
version of the Gentiles. He did this by divine command after the 
indifference of the Jews in general had been proved by experience. 

Schneckenburger rightly finds another great proof of this 
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apologetic tendency of the Acts of the Apostles in the fact that 
whilst the second part makes Paul believe and speak as much as 
possible in conformity with the demands of the Judaizing party, 
the same principles of equal participation by Jews and Gentiles in 
the Messianic salvation which Paul develops at length in the 
Epistle to the Romans are laid down and carried out in practice 
by the Judeo-Christian Apostles in the first part. The univer- 
salism of Christianity and the propriety of preaching to the 
Gentiles were so distinctly recognised by Peter that no doubt can 
be entertained that the narrator intended the words of Jesus 
(i. 8) to convey an intimation of this doctrine. 

Schneckenburger has incontestably proved that the Acts of the 
Apostles is to be understood from this apologetic point of view. 
It might indeed be asked whether it was written exclusively in 
this apologetic interest, whether it does not also contain passages 
which cannot be so easily reconciled with such a purpose, and in 
which the aim seems to be the general one of furnishing a historical 
narrative. But the great aim of the work is perfectly clear, and 
we need not give it up even though there should be some passages 
of such a kind. The second part, which is occupied exclusively 
with the Apostle Paul, offers no difficulty in this respect, for 
although the narrative of the Apostle’s travels might seem to 
contain more personal and special details than the apologetic aim 
required, still it is clear that this very narrative is coloured 
throughout in accordance with that aim. In the first part 
indeed the purely historical interest would seem to predominate 
over the apologetic one, if we did not take into consideration 
that the author had first of all to secure his historical basis 
for the parallel which he has in view, and also that his apologetic 
aim was forwarded, indirectly at least, to a considerable extent, by 
the care and accuracy which he employs in his account of the 
circumstances and arrangements of the first Christian Church. 
His description of the early church was the part of his work which 
would appeal most to the Judaists, and by dwelling on it at some 
length he secured a good introduction for his main theme, the 
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apology of the Apostle Paul, which thus appeared in the form of a 
simple historical narrative. In reality, however, we ought not to set 
the apologetic in such direct opposition to the historical interest ; 
they are not inconsistent with each other: the first may be 
established in such a way as to leave ample room for the second: 
indeed the apologetic aim cannot be carried out without a proper 
historical foundation on which to proceed. Another and much 
more important question here suggests itself, namely, how the 
supposition of the apologetic aim of the Acts of the Apostles which 
we have indicated affects the historical trustworthiness of the work 
and the authorship of Luke? Schneckenburger takes great pains 
to show that the book need not suffer in these particulars, though 
his results be true. He is anxious to refute the opinions of those 
who differ from him in casting suspicion on the historical trust- 
worthiness of the Acts, and pronounces repeatedly and decidedly 
in favour of the traditional view that Luke was the author. But 
it is not possible for him to.carry out his view of the aim of the 
Acts without sometimes granting more than.seems to be compatible 
with the supposition of its being the work of an author standing 
in so close a connection with the Apostle. In this point of view, 
how suspicious are such admissions as the following : “ Luke’s plan 
evidently did not suggest to-him a complete historical picture 
of Paul, but as brilliant a one as possible. He may not have 
incorporated in his work any unhistorical feature, yet the picture 
is obviously incomplete, wanting, as it does, the chief features of 
the Pauline character which meet us in his own writings” (p. 58). 
“The picture it presents of Paul and his labours is a partial one, 
not always nor in every detailin conformity with the description 
he gives of himself in the Epistles, and is one that could not have 
been drawn by a Paulinist writing without any apologetic aim” 
(p. 92). “There may be really some difficulty in reconciling the 
later historical fact of the Judaizing of Peter with the Paulinist 
teachings and labours which are attributed to Peter in the first 
part ; and on the other hand Paul seems in the second part to have 
accommodated himself more to Jewish wishes and prejudices than 
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we could have expected ; to say the least, the characteristic Pauline 
decisiveness nowhere appears either in teaching or action” (p. 210). 
That in speaking of the Apostle’s journey to Jerusalem the author 
has not only forborne to mention the collection, for the sake of which 
we know that it was undertaken, but even given a different reason 
for the journey in order to fill up the gap thus made (p, 113) ; that 
the objective succession of events is internally improbable (p. 145) ; 
that he has permitted himself to use an unhistorical exaggeration 
(p. 182), ete. etc. ;—all this Schneckenburger cannot deny, however 
lightly he passes over such points, and careful though he is through- 
out to prevent any suspicion of historical fiction from attaching 
to the author of the Acts of the Apostles. In spite of all he thinks — 
the historical credibility of the work stands unshaken; but after 
admissions like these this is no longer possible. 

This silence of itself, and the distortion of facts which it in- 
volves, is enough to show that the writer was not too truthful or 
too conscientious even to deny the truth of history when he found 
it his interest to do so. If we go through the whole series of par- 
ticulars in which Schneckenburger traces the parallel which the 
writer sought to draw between the two Apostles, and then care- 
fully consider how analogous the one is to the other, who can 
believe that the author took all this only from the history lying 
before him, and did nothing but select what suited him? This 
remarkable fact is just what leads us to the assumption of a 
special aim, in the light of which the work is to be read. But 
supposing Schneckenburger’s view of the author’s trustworthiness 
to be the true one, what the better are we? The phenomenon 
before us remains unexplained: if the facts occurred as they are 
here narrated, then our writer need have been nothing more than 
a mere chronicler, and it becomes extremely doubtful if he did 
follow the apologetic aim which is imputed to him, a thing which © 
he himself nowhere mentions. The more clearly we trace an 
apologetic aim in his narrative, the more questionable must it 
appear whether what he gives us is a purely historical narrative ; 
and it cannot be denied that possibly, if not probably, he has in 
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ny cases altered the true history, not only negatively, by ignor- 
ing actions and circumstances which bear essentially on his subject~ 
matter, but also positively. 

The most weighty reason for this opinion is, that the Paul of the 
Acts is manifestly quite a different person from the Paul of the 
Epistles. “Evidently,” says Schneckenburger himself (p. 150), 
“we do not here get a full and entire account of Paul’s relation to 
the law, but a one-sided one, and there is really nothing laid 
before us to explain how the other side of that relation is to be 
reconciled with this one. When we consider how this view of 
Paul’s relation to the law is here embodied in a historical narrative, 
and how, when the writer comes to discuss the charge brought 
against Paul of unfaithfulness to the law, he simply, and without 
any explanation, makes him perform an act of legal conformity in 
order to prove that charge a slander (Acts xxi. 20 sq.) (Paul him- 
self makes good his position (Rom. iii. 31), yépov ov Katapyovper 
dia THs wictews, GAA vépov ictauev, in a different way, by 
force of the keenest dialectic), the conjecture is surely allowable 
that a special purpose is to be served in presenting Paul to the 
readers of the Acts in this particular light.” The two views which 
are to be taken together to make one Paul are, in fact, so diver- 
gent and heterogeneous that the connection that is necessary to 
harmonise them is anything but self-evident. If the writer of the 
Acts be, after all, a faithful reporter of history, then the means for 
harmonising the two representations must be sought for in the 
Apostle himself; that is to say, the historical character of the 
author can only be maintained at the cost of the moral character 
of the Apostle. When the whole bearing of the case is considered, 
as Schneckenburger’s investigation has demonstrated it, it is im- 
possible for us to remain within the limits which he sets to him- 
self, and which appear to us to be completely arbitrary; the 
results of his inquiries draw us on from the mere supposition of an 
apologetic aim to a much further point, where the question as to 
the aim of the Acts of the Apostles and its author must be put in 
a different form. If we start from the idea of an unquestionable 
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apologetic interest, then the question follows unavoidably— 
What can have decided the author to sacrifice historical truth to 
this bias? That this can only have been done on very weighty 
grounds is certainly a natural supposition ; but further it is natural 
to suppose that these grounds are not personal to the Apostle, nor 
drawn from the circumstances by which he himself was sur- 
rounded, ~Surely the best apology of all, if the Apostle needed an 
apology, would have been found in an open statement of his 
apostolic life and labours, and of the manner and principles of his 
actions, as these had been dictated by his apostolic calling. The 
reasons for the mode of treatment really pursued can only be 
sought for in circumstances in which the general good of the Church 
called for such concession on the part of the disciple of Paul. 
These circumstances took place at a time when, in consequence of 
all those efforts of his Judeo-Christian epponents, of which his 
own Epistles show us the by no means trivial beginnings, Paulinism 
was so far overcome that it could only maintain itself in the 
way of concession, by modifying the hardness and directness of its 
opposition to the law and Judaism ; when it was reduced to come to 
an understanding withthe powerful Jewish-Christian party by which 
it was opposed, so as to harmonise conflicting views and interests, 
and form a unity on a new basis. Little though we can follow the 
course of these circumstances, we find it undeniable that such 
relations did exist, that they extended far into the second century, 
and that they were powerful enough during that period, when the 
Church was taking form and preparing to appear out of the con- 
flict of heterogeneous elements, to produce other literary results of 
a similar tendency. If we carefully consider these relations and 
the order in which they must have arisen, and remember that not 
for some time could they acquire such importance, we shall be 
carried on by them to a point when we:can no longer maintain the 
authorship of Luke for the Acts of the Apostles, at least in the 
form in which we possess the work. Still, it may not be impossible 
that sketches, collections, narratives, chronicles, especially those 
concerning the last journey of the Apostle, from the hand of Luke, 
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may have formed the foundation of the Acts. That the name of Luke 
has been prefixed to it only shows how it was thought probable 
that, as it treats mainly of the life and labours of the Apostle Paul, 
and is evidently written in his interest, the work can only have pro- 
ceeded from one of his intimate friends. Was not this in the mind 
of the author, when, in the passages marked by the use of “We,” 
he presents himself as an eye-witness and fellow-traveller? Who 
is it that speaks of himself in this way? He calls himself by 
no name—the name of Luke nowhere occurs in the Acts of the 
Apostles; but as Luke is represented in Colossians iv. 14 as 
standing in close relations with Paul, may not the author have 
meant by the use of “we” to put himself in the place of Luke, and 
to identify himself with him? Perhaps there was in existence an 
account of the journey from the hand of Luke which suggested this. 
In such passages the author is very willing to be considered as one 
person with Luke ; but he did not venture to declare himself in the 
character of Luke as the writer of the Acts of the Apostles, for 
he was well aware of the difference in dates, and could not so 
completely escape from his own identity. The apologetic interest 
of his statement does not altogether destroy its historical character, 
but only limits and modifies it. Unhistorical as it appears in 
many points, on which we can bring to bear proofs from the 
Apostle’s own writings, it is, on the other hand, in agreement 
in many instances with the history of that time as we know it 
from other sources. The Acts of the Apostles, therefore, although 
our verdict, with regard to its author, its aim, and the time of its 
production, differs widely from the ordinary one, remains a highly- 
important source of the history of the Apostolic Age. It is, 
however, a source which needs strict historical criticism before it 
can be held to yield a trustworthy historical picture of the persons 
and circumstances of which it treats. 

The foregoing remarks may suffice for the present to indicate 
generally the standpoint from which we have to start in conducting 
our historical examination of the life and labours of the Apostle 
Paul. Our verdict on the historical value and character of the Acts 
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of the Apostles depends chiefly on the answer we may give to 
the question—How does it stand related to the historical con- 
tents of the Pauline Epistles? and thus requires to be sought 
for by a careful inquiry into the principal features of the Apostle’s 
personal history. This inquiry into the life and labours of the 
Apostle, proceeding on the criticism of the Acts of the Apostles, 
is what has first of all to be undertaken in our attempt to form 
an estimate of his life and work. The results of this inquiry will 
enable us to assign to the Epistles their proper place in the history, 
and to judge how far the Epistles ascribed to the Apostle are 
to be held as genuine. From this it will appear how only those of 
the Epistles which are accepted as genuine can be employed in our 
discussion of the Pauline doctrine. The whole subject thus divides 
itself into three closely-connected parts :—1. The life and work of 
the Apostle; 2. The historical position and meaning of his 
Epistles ; 3. The contents and connection of his doctrine. 


PIS Tee RD; 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM BEFORE THE APOSTLE’S CONVERSION. 


THE conversion of the Apostle Paul to Christianity is an event 
of such peculiar importance in the history of the nascent Church 
that it can scarcely be understood aright without taking into 
consideration the condition in which the Church had been during 
the short time of its existence. But the only thing of which we 
have any certainty during this earliest period is that which is so 
closely connected with the name of the Apostle Paul, and to 
which he himself bears witness (Galatians 1. 13, 23 ; 1 Corinthians 
xv. 9), namely, that he became a Christian and an Apostle from 
being a persecutor cf the Christian Church. Thus even in the 
earliest times persecutions had fallen on the Church at Jerusalem. 
Persecutions are spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles, but in such 
a manner that historical criticism must assert its right of doubt 
and denial with regard to the statement. 

When after its weak beginnings the Christian Church had 
organised itself in the way we all know and into which we will not 
here further inquire, first inwardly by the power of the Spirit 
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imparted to it as the principle of a new consciousness? which 
animated it henceforward and then outwardly after the rapid 
increase of its numbers, by the first institutions of its social life, a 
series of measures was taken against the Apostles by the Jewish 
rulers, induced by a miracle of healing wrought on a man lame 
from his birth by the Apostles Peter and John on their way to the 
Temple. The description of this first persecution of the Apostles 
is characterised by the same idealising tendency which is apparent 
in the whole description of the progress of the primitive Church. 
In the statement as a whole, as well as in its individual features, 
a design is evident which makes it impossible to believe that we 
have the natural historical sequence of events before us. What is 
intended is, in a word, that the Apostles should appear in their full 
glory. This exaltation of the Apostles is the aim of the narrative 
from the beginning, and both the main event and the particular 
circumstances attending it subserve that aim. The greatness and 
orandeur of the Apostles, whose glorification is the object in view, 
are put in a still clearer light, and are brought all the more 
prominently forward by the humiliating position in which their 
adversaries are exhibited; all that serves to glorify the Apostles 
serves also to confound and: humble their adversaries, who in fact 
draw down disgrace upon themselves with all the means at 
their command and in the most public manner possible. The 
whole proceedings are of a formal and public nature, so as to attract 
attention. As soon as the Apostles were seized in consequence of 
the miracle and of the discourse delivered after its performance, 
preparation was made to treat the affair as one of the utmost gravity, 
and with all due formality. Early on the next morning (for 
there was no time left for such a meeting on the evening of the 
day before, chapter iv. 3) all the members of the Sanhedrim, the 
Elders and Scribes, Annas and Caiaphas the High Priests, who are 
known to us from the history of the condemnation of Jesus, and 

1Compare, with respect to the occurrences at Pentecost, my treatise in the 


Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1838, p. 618 ; Critical review of recent researches 
on the yAéooars dadeipy in the early Christian Church. 
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all those who belonged to their party, came together. No one 
whose name was of any importance must be wanting. Even 
those members of the Sanhedrim who, from various circum- 
stances, were not present in Jerusalem, were obliged to return in 
all haste to the capital’ in order to take part in the proceedings. 
And what resulted from all this? Nothing more than that the 
whole assembled Sanhedrim allowed itself to be told by the two 
Apostles under examination that the cause of this judicial inquiry 
against them was a good deed wrought on a suffering man, and that 
the worker of this miracle was Jesus Christ of Nazareth, by them 
crucified and slain, and to whose saving name this miracle of 
healing gave irrefragable evidence. In order to heighten still further 
the effect which this must have produced on the Sanhedrim, we 
are carefully shown how much that court had been mistaken in 
its estimate of the Apostles. It had taken them for uneducated 
persons of low rank, for the same men, in fact, who at the con- 
demnation of Jesus had given so many proofs of their weakness 
and timidity, but now it could not but wonder at them for the 
fearlessness and courage with which they behaved, iv. 13. This 
change in the Apostles is mentioned as now perceived for the first 
time by the members of the Sanhedrim and to their great astonish- 
ment,” although those occurrences in the Temple, which had so 
roused their attention, must already have shown them with what 
kind of men they had to deal This incomprehensible want of 
perception on the part of the Sanhedrim adds lustre to the appear- 
ance of the Apostles who have been brought before them, Even 
this is not enough: the greatest difficulty which the Sanhedrim 
had to contend with, and which indeed made them appear com- 
pletely routed and disarmed, was the presence of the lame man who 
had been healed, which afforded incontestable evidence of the 
Apostles’ assertions. If it is asked how the lame man who had 


1 So must the words, iv. 6, be taken: cvvaxOjvar—eis ‘Iepovcadnp, where eis 
is not equivalent to év ; it would be unmeaning to remark that the dwellers in 
Jerusalem had assembled in Jerusalem, 

2 The words, iv. 13, émeyivwokdy te adrovds bt. atv TG “Inood jgay, express a 
recollection which only then, during the progress of the trial, dawned upon them. 
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been healed came to be present at this trial, the narrative says 
only, iv. 14: rov 8€ avOpwrov Br€rovtes cu avTols éoTaTa TOV 
reOepatreupevor, oudev elyov avrevretv, and the commentators have 
nothing to say in explanation of this certainly remarkable cireum- 
stance. Had he, as at first would appear, been summoned by the 
Sanhedrim: itself, or had he, since the author remarks, i. 11, that 
he never left the Apostles’ side from the time when the cure was 
wrought on him, followed them to prison and from prison to 
the judgment hall? In either case, if the members of the San- 
hedrim lost self-command at the presence of this man (which they 
must certainly have themselves permitted, if not ordered) to such 
an extent that they were completely silenced with regard to 
the chief point of the prosecution, though a point which they could 
hardly fail to have foreseen and provided for, then they showed 
a want of forethought wnexampled in such a court. In fact the 
members of the Sanhedrim did not know what they wanted; the 
points: which they ought to have well considered and settled before- 
hand, they first thought of only after they had assembled—what 
had been plainly seen by all Jerusalem then first flashed on their 
blinded eyes. If this miracle was such a public one (iv. 16), they 
could not have: been in ignorance of it—they must surely have come 
to: an understanding on. the subject with each other beforehand, 
and determined in what manner they were to meet the assertion 
of the Apostles. That the matter had no further result before such 
blind and weak-minded judges as these members of the Sanhedrim 
are made: to appear throughout the: whole narrative, is the only 
thing about which no: wonder can be felt. And yet we do wonder 
how the writer couldi have thought that he had accounted for the 
failure: of the whole process, which had. no. result but to throw 
discredit on the Sanhedrim, by the remark that nothing could be 
done for fear of the people, iv. 21. If the people had been so much 
to be feared, the rulers would never have dared to seize the 
Apostles. (iv, 3) in the midst of their discourse to the crowd which 
had assembled. round them, and was filled with wonder at the 
miracle, nor to carry them» off to prison. All this could only be 
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disregarded by taking a standpoint, from which the Apostles were 
thought to be the more glorified the more the ill deeds of their 
enemies turned to their humiliation and confusion. 

This is, however, only the first part of this story, which is 
carried forward almost dramatically, not exactly in direct develop- 
ment, but in the same strain. A second part follows, which is 
a mere repetition.of the first with this important difference, that 
in it everything is on a larger scale. This appears in the fact that 
not merely one, but a great many miracles had now been worked, 
not only on one suffering man, but on sick and suffering people of 
all kinds; and the attention of their enemies was again directed 
to the Apostles, because people flocked to them, not only from 
Jerusalem, but also from the neighbouring towns. As in the 
first instance it was the two Apostles Peter and John who were 
seized and thrown into prison, and then brought before the 
Sanhedrim, now it is the whole number of the Apostles who are so 
treated.1 The first time their enemies kept their hold of the 
two Apostles, at least so far as to detain them in prison through 
the night and to be able to produce them the next morning 
before the Sanhedrim. On this occasion, however, the Apostles 
who were in prison were freed in the night by an angel of the 
Lord, who led them out of the prison and commanded them to 
preach before the people in the Temple; and when the Sanhedrim 
assembled next morning in full and solemn conclave, and caused 
the Apostles to be summoned before them by their officers, they 
were astounded by the news that the gates of the prison had been 
found most carefully closed and the guard standing before the door, 
but that on opening the prison no one was foundinit. In the diffi- 
culty in which the Sanhedrim was now involved, they accidentally 
received tidings that the men who had been put in prison were in 
the Temple preaching to the people. The Apostles allowed them- | 
selves to be entreated with gentle words to present themselves 


1 We now hear simply of of dmdarodo, v. 18, 29, 40; the signs and wonders 
. by Ps = a 2 , yah 
which gave cause to the prosecution dia ray Xeipov Tov drootédoy €yevero, 
v. 12; and immediately after this dravres, sc. dméorohot, are spoken of, 
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again before the Sanhedrim. Force would not have availed, as 
the people, though it had suffered the arrest of the Apostles on the 
previous day, was now in such a mood that it would have stoned 
the Temple-keeper and his servants. But when the Apostles 
repeated their former declaration that they ought to obey God 
rather than man, and that God the Father had raised the crucified 
Jesus from the dead, the same scene was repeated. Great as the 
exasperation was, and though it seemed that the most serious 
consequences could scarcely be avoided, yet the result actually 
attained formed on this occasion also the most striking contrast 
to the plans and arrangements which the Apostles’ enemies had 
made; and the slight punishment with which, in addition to an 
utterly futile prohibition, the Apostles were dismissed, served but 
to increase the satisfaction which they felt: d1 dmép Tod ovewartos 
avtov Katntwwbnoay, atipacOnvat, V. 41. 

In all this, who can see anything else than an enhanced and 
exaggerated repetition of the narrative already related, devised 
with the one idea of setting forth the Apostles in their full 
greatness and dignity, in the glorified light of the higher power 
under whose protection and guidance they stood? If we can see 
no natural connection and progress of events in the circumstances 
as they were related in the first instance, how great does the 
improbability become when the same occurrences are represented 
as happening for the second time asif outbidding themselves? The 
simple enumeration of the separate points through which the story 
moves cannot possibly make any other impression on an unpre- 
judiced mind, it is self-evident that if we are to pronounce a 
well-digested judgment on the probability or improbability of 
the whole, all the points of the narrative ought to be taken 
together and considered in their relation to each other. The affair, 
however, appears in a totally different light in the statement given 
by Neander, as follows: “Meanwhile the great work which the 
Apostles had performed before the eyes of the people (the healing 
of the lame man), the power of the word of Peter, and the fruitless 
trial of force, resulted in increasing the number of the disciples to 
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two thousand.’ As the Apostles, without troubling themselves 
about the command of the Sanhedrim, laboured (as they declared 
openly they would do) more and more with word and deed to 
spread the Gospel, it could not be otherwise than that they should 
again be brought before the Sanhedrim as contumacious. When 
the president of the Sanhedrim reproved them for their dis- 
obedience, Peter renewed his former protest (v. 29). The words 
of Peter had already excited the rage of the Sadducees and fanatics, 
and the voices of many were raised for the death of the Apostles; 
but among the crowd of angry men one voice of moderating wisdom 
made itself heard. The word of Gamaliel prevailed; no heavier 
punishment than scourging was laid upon the Apostles for their 
disobedience, and they were dismissed after the former prohibition 
had been repeated.”? 

Represented in this light, the whole affair assumes a different 
aspect ; but is this representation a correct one? By what right 
does it ignore the miraculous release of the Apostles from prison, 
which is so large a feature in this part of the narrative, and which, 
if it be considered to be a miracle, must surely for that reason count 
for something more than a mere chance detail? If the silence on 
this point is due to a feeling that the narrative would be simpler, 
more natural, and more probable without it, it would also seem to 
give room for a doubt which would change the whole aspect of this 
section of the Acts, aud which on this account must not be ad- 
mitted in silence, but considered with all due attention. If we 
have a right to doubt this part of the narrative, then we may also 
doubt another portion, and thus inevitably arises the question, 
what in the whole section is historical and what unhistorical ? 
But to omit everything which does not suit the theory entertained, 
and to use the rest of the materials with the modifications which 
such omissions render necessary—to interpolate now this supposi- 


1 The conversion of the two thousand is, however, reported before the trial of 


force—iv. 4. 
2 Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der Christ]. Kirche durch die Apostel. 


Ed. 1841, vol. i. p. 62, Bohn’s Transl. 1. 46. 
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tion and now that, in order to make the whole hang well together 
aud appear probable, and then to present the results of this omis- 
sion and addition, as the undoubtedly genuine historical contents 
of the narrative that has been subjected to this treatment, this is 
nothing else than the acknowledged rationalistic method, which 
makes its own arbitrary history. And if this method does not carry 
out its rationalistic principles consistently, but at one time sets 
miracle aside, and at another adopts it and treats it as an essential 
factor of a narrative of events on their objective side, yet it is easy 
to see where such a method of treatment must lead, and by what 
necessity we are shut up to the alternatives, either to confine our- 
selves to a simple, literally exact narrative of the facts, or to allow 
historical criticism (if we cannot altogether ignore its existence) full 
scope to exercise its functions. 

The manner in which the chief event is narrated betrays the 
tendency of the whole passage; but that tendency is no less 
apparent in the minor details of the story, in some of them indeed 
even more clearly and unmistakably. The Apostles are through- 
out represented as exalted, superhuman beings, who affect all 
around them by their indwelling, supernatural, miraculous power, 
who, with imposing mien, sway the assembled crowds, and draw 
to themselves with irresistible power all who listen to their preach- 
ing. How clearly is this expressed when we are told that great 
fear fell upon the whole Church, and upon all who heard these 


1 Neander allows himself to make use of such an aid, page 45, in reference to 
iv. 1-22, when he conjectures thus: ‘‘ Perhaps also the secret (if not absolutely 
declared) friends whom the cause of Christ possessed from the first among the 
members of the Sanhedrim used their influence in favour of the accused.” Secret 
friends of the cause of Christ among the members of the Sanhedrim! How far 
is this idea removed from the whole spirit of the Acts! What has led to such a 
completely arbitrary and improbable hypothesis? Manifestly the fact that 
the course and the issue of the affair have appeared unintelligible. But this 
hypothesis granted, is the problem even then solved? So little a this the case 
that another difficulty is raised, which is artfully concealed and as much as pan: 
sible ignored, There is nothing more blameable than a method of treatin 
history, which instead of looking freely, openly, and impartially at the facts ae 
they are and sifting them thoroughly, sets its own arbitrary ideas and imagina- 
tions in the place of historical truth. 7 
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things, in consequence of the miracles which were performed, v. 11. 
How suggestively is the impression that their greatness made brought 
before us when we hear that when they, zc. the Apostles, were all 
together in the Porch of Solomon, where a large crowd usually 
gathered, they formed an isolated group, which no man dared to 
approach. The high estimation in which they were held is suggested 
by the fact that the people kept at a certain distance from them, 
holding them to be superior, superhuman, perhaps magical beings, 
whom no man ought to approach too nearly." The idealistic view 
of the Apostles, which underlies the whole account, is here clearly 
and decidedly expressed. 

The bright light which is shed over the assembled Apostles 
centres itself in its richest glory in the person of the Apostle 
Peter, who stands at the head of the twelve. In the first division 
of the section (chap. iii-v.) the Apostle John shares this pre- 
eminence with the Apostle Peter—but in the rest of the narrative 
it is only the Apostle Peter who is raised above his fellow-apostles 
in the same proportion in which they are raised above other men. 
Whilst the Apostles collectively perform signs and wonders in 
great numbers, the Apostle Peter’s very shadow brings about 
these miraculous results, and while at the first trial John is 
mentioned as being with Peter, iv. 19, at the second Peter alone 
is spoken of, and represented as being the spokesman of the rest. 
But the most brilliant passage of the apostolic activity of Peter is 
the miracle which was worked on Ananias and Sapphira. It may 
be assumed that there was good reason for these two names being 
interwoven with the history of the early Church. They may have 
exhibited a course of thought and action directly opposed to the 
example of self-sacrifice and unselfishness given by Barnabas, who 


1 Graves, v. 12, is commonly taken as referring not merely to the Apostle 
but to Christians generally. Zeller also, “Acts of the Apostles,” T. T. F. L., 
p. 215, prefers this rendering, as the Church was constantly assembled, ii. 42, 
44, 46. But v. 12 has to do with the peyadvvew of the Apostles, on account of 
the influence which proceeded from them, and as through this a dos seized the 
naoa éxkAnoia, the Christians also felt this awe and shrank from standing side by 
side with such superior beings (koAAac@a1). 
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is placed in direct contrast with them; this may have caused their 
names to be so hated and despised that in their death, in whatever 
way it came about, men saw an evident act of divine retribution ; 
but everything beyond this merely serves to enforce the writer's 
view of the veda dytov as the divine principle operating in the 
Apostles, and can only be explained in connection with that view. 
As the rvetdua dycov, animating all Christians, is a divine principle, 
imparting to them an elevated and peculiar character, so it is 
bestowed in a special manner on the Apostles. Their human 
individuality stands in so secondary a place to this animating 
divine principle that they seem to be only the instruments and 
organs of it, and all that they do bears in itself the immediate 
stamp of divinity. In this sense must be taken the words of Peter, 
through whom as the first of the Apostles the mvedua dyvov of 
course declared itself in all its force and significance when he said 
to Ananias, v. 4, ove éyetcw avOpoTros, adda TO Oco. But if a 
striking illustration were to be given of the activity of this prin- 
ciple dwelling in the Apostles and of the divine character imparted 
to them by it, how could this be better done than by narrating 
a case in which a doubt is cast on it, thereby putting the Holy 
Spirit itself to the proof? This was what Ananias and his wife 
Sapphira were held to have done, inasmuch as they had agreed 
together on a course of conduct which could succeed only on the 
supposition that the divine principle animating the Apostles did 
not bestow on them divine omniscience, which one would naturally 
have thought the most essential attribute of the mvedua dyiov. 
What other result could follow from such a course of conduct than 
that the divine judgment should go forth upon the two in sudden 
death? For they had sinned not against man, but against the 
organs of the Divine Spirit, against God himself. 

There would be no necessity to speak of the attempts to put 
a natural interpretation on this event, which have been made by 
Heinrichs and other interpreters, if this mode of explanation had 
not received fresh support and authority from Neander. For it is 
nothing else but an endeavour of this kind which Neander makes, 
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when he says, page 28: “If we reflect what Peter was in the eyes 
of Ananias : how the hypocritical, superstitious man must have been 
astonished and confounded at seeing his lie brought to light—how © 
the reproving holy earnestness of a man, speaking to his conscience 
with such divine assurance must have worked on his terrified spirit 
and the fear of punishment from a holy God laid hold on him: 
then we do not find it so difficult to conceive how the words of the 
Apostle brought about so great an effect. The divine and the 
natural are here intimately bound up together.” 

According to this, we have to look at the death of Ananias as a 
natural event quite intelligible as such on psychological grounds. 
But even if such an event as sudden death might not impossibly 
be the direct psychological consequence of such a violent mental 
shock, the case before us cannot be considered from this standpoint. 
The rarer and more uncommon such a death is, the more unlikely 
is it to have happened two different times in the space of three 
hours. For the death of Sapphira must be attributed to the same 
cause, and Neander does not hesitate to give it the same psycho- 
logical explanation: “ When Sapphira entered the assembly three 
hours later, without suspecting what had happened ” (this of course 
must be supposed on the naturalistic hypothesis, however it conflicts 
with verse 5),’ “ Peter first of all endeavoured, by questioning her, 
to arouse her conscience. But when, instead of being led to con- 
sider and repent, she persisted in her dissimulation, Peter accused 
her of having concerted with her husband to try the Spirit of God, 
whether or not it could be deceived by their hypocrisy. He then 
proceeded to threaten her with the divine punishment which had 
just overtaken her husband. The words of Peter were in this 
instance aided by the impression of her husband’s fate, and striking 
the conscience of the hypocrite produced the same effect as on her 
husband.” If such an event (granting that it really occurred once) 
is in the highest degree uncommon, its immediate recurrence de- 
prives the story of all probability. Wemight of course disregard 
the improbability; but this is quite beside the mark: since the 


1 At v. 7 we read expressly, pu) eidvia 7d yeyovds,—LHditor’s note. 
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narrative of the author admits no interpretation but that a miracle 
was intended to be wrought, and was wrought. The speech of 
Peter to Ananias is spoken in so threatening a tone, that the death 
of Ananias immediately succeeding it can only appear as the exe- 
cution of the threatened punishment. This is seen even more 
distinctly in the speech addressed to Sapphira: idov, ot modes 
TOV Oawravtwv TOV avdpa Cou, ere TN Ovpa, Kat e£oicovcl one, We 9), 
A death which follows immediately on such a clear declaration 
cannot be louked on as accidental, but as an intended and miracu- 
lously-procured event. If it be considered as a merely accidental, 
natural event which the Apostle did not expressly wish nor call 
for, a new doubt arises, namely, whether it would not have been 
the duty of the Apostle, when so shortly before he had seen so 
unexpected and fatal a result of his words, to endeavour rather to 
moderate than to enhance the impression which could not fail to be 
made on Sapphira. Except on the hypothesis of a miracle, the narra- 
tive must appear almost meaningless. But the natural explanation, 
as Neander gives it, is not meant to be carried out to its conclusions ; 
it is intended merely to smooth the way for the reception of the 
miracle by one who is prejudiced against the supernatural. Such 
an one is to learn that the supernatural of the miracle is in fact 
natural, and so to be led round to the concession that natural as it 
is, itis yet supernatural. For not only does Neander speak here of 
a divine judgment which was necessary in order to preserve the. 
first operations of the Holy Spirit from the admixture of the most 
dangerous poison, and to secure a proper respect for the apostolic 
authority, he remarks expressly that the Divine and the Natural 
appear here to be in the closest connection. How we are to under- 
stand this connection between the Divine and the Natural, 
Olshausen may inform us in his Commentary; on v. 1, sq., he 
reminds us that “the absolute distinction between the natural and 
supernatural is in this case also mischievous. There is nothing to 
prevent us from giving a.purely natural explanation of the death 
of Ananias; but by the adoption of this theory the miraculous 
character of the event is not set aside. The natural itself becomes 
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miraculous through the relation which it bears to its circumstances 
and surroundings, and such is the case with this death, which, 
taken in connection with the sentence of the Apostle spoken in the 
power of the Spirit, and penetrating Ananias like a sword, to 
convict him of sin, was in reality a miracle ordered by a higher 
power.” But what end does this irresolute way of thinking serve ? 
The absolute distinction between the natural and supernatural is 
not mischievous, for the idea of miracle demands such a distinction ; 
a miracle, if it is not something essentially or absolutely different 
from the natural, is not a miracle at all. But the illogical blend- 
ing of two essentially different ideas is mischievous—the neutral- 
ising of natural and supernatural into an indifferent tertiwm 
guid, which on the one hand shall be.as much natural as super- 
natural, but on the other hand neither supernatural nor natural, 
and thus is nothing whatever. Two views only can be taken 
of this event. The death of Ananias and Sapphira was either 
natural—the natural result of terror and the consequence of an 
apoplectic fit, and for that very reason no miracle, and not the 
result of the will or words of the Apostle—or it was a miracle, and 
then not the mere result of fear and apoplexy, for even if fear and 
apoplexy were the immediate cause of the death, they did not 
operate independently, or the death would have been no miracle ; 
but they had this result, owing to the will of the Apostle and the 
divine miraculous power accompanying his words. It is therefore 
clear that if so great an importance is attached to the natural 
causes of Neander and Olshausen as to.allow of a strictly natural 
construction being put on the death of Ananias and Sapphira, the 
true nature of the question is altogether lost sight of. The secondary 
intermediate cause is illogically regarded as the primary cause, and 
a middle cause neither primary nor secondary is introduced, of 
which the narrative says nothing, because the narrator is very far 
from intending that what he relates as miracle should be taken for 
an accidental natural event. If we are thus shut up to the mira- 
culous theory of the event, the miracle remains in all its hardness, 
and the less this hardness is in unison with the rest of the New 
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Testament miracles, or vindicates itself on satisfactory grounds, 
the more justly will this miracle be reckoned as part of the evidence 
which tends:to discredit’ the historical character of the whole pass- 
age to which it belongs. 

We will here glance at’ the miracle which introduces the whole 
story. In this whole passage the: glorification of the ‘Apostles is 
the aim to which everything tends; they are to be contrasted with 
their enemies: as high, super-human, unapproachable beings. The 
principal transaction narrated in the passage is unintelligible and 
disconnected, and obviously serves merely to work out the idea 
which underlies:the whole narrative. These considerations must 
certainly determine to some extent our judgment on the occurrence 
which stands-at the head of the stery, and the fact of its being 
a miracle cannot make any difference. It is clear on the face of 
this miracle that: it serves only to:introduce, to show the occa- 
sion of, the events which follow. The object of the narrative 
being to enhance the glory of the Apostles, it was necessary to show 
the enemies of the cause of Jesus as taking fresh steps which couid 
lead to nothing but their own’ shame and: humiliation. For this 
end, something must of course take place to draw their atten- 
tion to the Apostles, and compel them to take action. The cause 
of Jesus must win the sympathy of the people, the preaching of the 
Apostles must cause a very considerable increase in the number of 
believers. But results:like these could not be imputed to the mere 
preaching of the Apostles; that preaching needed some new point 
to start from; the interest of the people must be aroused by some 
event of a palpable and striking nature. How could this be better 
effected than by a miracle worked by the Apostles? But it was 
not every miracle that would have served this purpose. It must 
not be one which would have a merely transitory effect, but one 
of such a nature as: to continue to excite public attention, and 
evidence itself to the public-eye, by its abiding results after the 
miraculous act was performed. No miracle could better fulfil these 
conditions than the healing of the man lame from his birth, who had 
never walked before, but who immediately used the power given to 
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him in such a manner as to be a walking miracle which no one 
could help observing. The narrative itself represents the miracle 
in this light. As soon as it is performed, the lame man springs up, 
walks about, accompanies the Apostles to the Temple, walking and 
leaping and praising God, and publishing what had happened to him, 
so that all the people saw him, and were filled with wonder and 
astonishment at the change, iil. 8-10. He even .remained an in- 
separable companion of the two Apostles, in order that, by the side 
of the workers of the miracle, he might bear witness to the miracle 
they had worked, iii. 11, and appear, in what way we are not told, 
with the Apostles at the judicial meeting of the Sanhedrim. Then 
the narrative points out again and again how notorious the miracle 
had become throughout Jerusalem, and how it had been the more 
recognised as a highly extraordinary event, because the lame man 
was known as a beggar, of more than forty years old, who sat daily 
at the gate of the Temple, iii. 2, 9, 14, 16, 21, 22. As soon as the 
dominant idea of the whole is rightly understood, how clearly does 
the relation appear in which each separate feature stands to the 
whole—how clearly do we see how'the whole grew into the form 
in which we find it! And if the historical character of the chief 
occurrence must be doubted, how little can we hold as historical 
facts the individual minor circumstances, which merely lead up to 
and prepare for what is to follow. In every individual trait do we 
not trace the internal connection by which the writer strove to 
bind the whole together, in order that the end he had in view might 
be advanced ? 

This peculiar idealising tendency of the whole passage is not, 
however, limited to the Apostles; the glorifying ray of the same light 
shines also on the whole Church of the believers. The glory which 
falls to the share of the Apostles is indeed the tribute due to the 
Holy Spirit which dwelt in and animated them ; and it is the same 
Spirit with which all the believers are filled. is them also there 
is a divine principle, which raises them above the level of common 
men, and sheds a more than earthly light around them. In this 
light they are represented in both the short sections—ii, 42-47, iv. 
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32-37—in which the aim of the author is to give a general descrip- 
tion of the state of the early Church. That which is reported of 
the Apostles, namely, that they enjoyed the admiration, reverence, 
and love of the whole population of Jerusalem, is extended to the 
Church as a distinction which belonged to it as well: éyévero Se 
Taon ux fofos, li. 43 ; eyovTes yapw T pos OXov Tov Aad?, ll. 47; 
apis TE peyarn nv ert Tavtas avtovs, iv. 33. It is evident how 
little the persecution of the Christians, which broke out so soon after- 
wards, confirms this account. Such a conception of the relations of 
the first Christian Church to the;whole people must be set down to the 
gradual embellishment of legend, and other features in the narrative 
confirm this view. What enabled the Church to make such a favour- 
able impression on the people and to engage their good-will and con- 
fidence to such a marked degree must have been, more than any of 
its other features, that spirit of unity and harmony which animated 
all the members of the body. This spirit bound them together, and 
showed itself especially in their social arrangements, in that general 
community of goods which they introduced among themselves, and 
before which all distinctions of private property disappeared. We 
should expect to find this a genuine historical report of the social 
relations of the Primitive Church ; but that this is by no means the 
case is allowed even by those who have the highest opinion of the 
historical credibility of the Acts of the Apostles. “In the narrative 
of the Acts itself,” remarks Neander, p. 34 (Bohn, p. 25), “there is 
a great deal which contradicts the idea of such a community of. 
goods. Peter expressly says-to Ananias that it lay with himself 
whether to keep the piece of ground or to sell it; and that even 
after it was sold he was at liberty to do what he chose with the 
proceeds, v. 4. What we find in the sixth chapter of the Acts is a 
regulated division of alms to widows, but nothing of the nature of 
a common purse for the use of the whole church. We find, xii. 12, 
that Mary possessed a house of her own at Jerusalem, which, accord- 
ingly, she had not sold forthe benefit of the common purse. These 
instances show clearly that we are not to imagine an entire sus- 
pension of the rights of property in the case of the early Church.” 
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But this, and nothing but this, is what the author explicitly declares. 
If the contradiction between his description here and the facts he 
himself relates in other passages compels us “not to take that 
description literally,” as Neander says, then we must acknowledge as 
a fact that other interests besides historical ones underlie the nar- 
rative. It is also incontestable that there is a desire manifested to 
represent this primitive Church in the beautiful light of a fellow- 
ship from which all that is disturbing and dividing in the social 
relations of humanity has been banished, and first of all, the dis- 
tinction between rich and poor. But this state of things did not 
actually exist, in fact could not exist, from the very nature of the 
case ; for how can we imagine that in a Church, which at that time, 
according to the declaration of the writer, iv. 4, consisted of 5000 
members, all those who possessed houses and landed property sold 
them, iv. 34 ; and that not one individual in the whcle Church pos- 
sessed a house of his own? And if (let this be added to the other 
considerations) it was an established rule that every member should 
sell all that he possessed, and put the proceeds as a contribution in 
money into the common purse, why is it told, as a remarkable 
fact, iv. 36, that Joses Barnabas sold his land, and brought the price 
and laid it at the Apostles’ feet? We must again conclude that 
what the writer represents as a general arrangement of the first 
Christian community did not take place so generally as is here 
represented. We may, perhaps, take this as the historical truth, 
that “a common purse was established, out of which the needs of 
the greater part of the poorer members of the Church were relieved ; 
out of which, perhaps, the expenses which the Church body in- 
curred (such as the preparations of the feasts) were defrayed, and 
that many sold their property in order to increase their contribu- 
tions to this joint-purse. Thus there may have been a reproduc- 
tion of the economical arrangements of that fellowship of men and 
women who attached themselves to Christ; the arrangement may 
have beer similar to what generally obtained afterwards in the 
ordinary collections for the poor.” (Neander, p. 36, Bohn, 26.) But 
this does not bear out the description of the Acts, and if no 
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other data were at our disposal, we should not be at liberty to con- 
sider the element of truth in it to be so great, since a narrative to 
which historical credibility must be denied as a whole leaves us in 
total uncertainty as to the amount of truth which may yet lie at 
its foundation. All that can lead us in this case to suppose a sub- 
stratum of historical fact is the general truth that unhistorical 
narratives are not usually altogether invented, but in most cases rise 
out of something in actual history. But in order to obtain the 
historical element which may be present in the two passages in 
question, though neither of them gives us much help to discover it, 
we must add to the particulars we possess what, according to Epi- 
phanius (Haer. 30), the Ebionites said of themselves. This was, 
that the epithet “ poor,’ which they gave themselves, and considered 
as an honourable distinction, they took on account of their having 
sold their possessions in the time of the Apostles, and laid the price 
at their feet. Thereby they took upon themselves poverty and 
renunciation, and on this account, they said, they were everywhere 
called “poor.” The expression itself, “laid at the Apostles’ feet,” 
shows that this account is closely related to the two passages of the 
Acts ; we cannot believe it to have been adopted from the Acts, a 
work which could have no authority for the Ebionites, owing to the 
well-known hatred of this sect to the Apostle Paul. Thus we have 
here a historical datum which tells us.of a similar teOevar Tapa Tous 
Todas TOV aTooToAwy as a Characteristic feature of the apostolic 
time. But we must not suppose the poverty of the Ebionites arose 
first of all from their having sold all their possessions. The sup- 
position is much more natural that they were poor from the 
beginning, that they considered their poverty as something honour- 
able and distinctive, and that they wished it to be considered as 
a thing they had voluntarily adopted. This naturally gave rise to 
the story that they had originally possessed property, but that they 
had sold it and laid the money realised by such sales at the Apostles’ 
feet. What we may suppose to have been the historical truth in 
this instance, is not so much the action, as the disposition, the 
estimate of worldly goods, which the action would reveal; and as 
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the disposition must prove itself in action, it is here translated into 

an action which vividly represents it. What the Acts of the Apostles 
states respecting the social relations and arrangements of the first 
Christian Church is not to be understood as referring to a real, total, 
and general community of goods, but only to the general willingness 
not merely felt, but also displayed in action by men like Barnabas, 
to sacrifice their riches and possessions for the sake of the cause of 
Jesus, devoting them to the public objects of the Church, and in | 
this sense laying them at the Apostles’ feet. But the general com- 
munity of goods and actual renunciation of worldly possessions 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles only shows us in a remark- 
able manner the peculiar nature of mythic tradition. It prefers 
what is concrete, living, and capable of being represented in strong 
colours; mere disposition is too bald and empty ; it must be real- 
ised in action, if it is to have any life and meaning of its own, and 
take its place as a subject fit to be handed down in tradition. This 
may also explain the following discrepancy, that while the Ebion- 
ites affirmed that they became poor through the 7Oévar rapa Tous 
modas Tov atocrodwy, the Acts of the Apostles declares that by 
the same process all poverty and need were banished from the 
Church. This, though it should perhaps be taken relatively, is yet 
distinctly expressed in the words ovdé yap évdens Tis UmApyev ev 
avutois, etc. Ifthe writer kept in his eye the disposition which 
prompted the renunciation of these worldly goods and possessions, 
he had to hold fast the idea of poverty ; but when he proceeded to 
speak of the actual realisation of this disposition for the benefit of 
the community, he had to show that the wants of the community 
were actually relieved. 

If it is asked what is the true historical residuum of the whole 
section, Acts iii.-v., the actual results are very small; the nature 
of the stories that are given seems to point to the fact that the 
early history of the Church was extremely uneventful. The fact 
that bears the most decided impress of historical reality, namely, 
the advice given by Gamaliel, seems to indicate that the enemies 
of Jesus troubled themselves very little about his disciples during 
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the time immediately following his death. When they came to 
observe that instead of decaying the disciples were increasing and 
flourishing, and were obliged to take more notice of them, it did 
not seem worth while to take any very strict measures against 
them. Even the division between the two sects of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, as it is represented in the different attitudes which 
Gamaliel and the members of the Sanhedrim take up with reference 
to the disciples of Jesus, can scarcely be taken as historical. It 
has been remarked with justices “Although the Sadducees had 
allied themselves for a common object with Caiaphas the High 
Priest, who had condemned Jesus, and afterwards endeavoured with 
special zeal to ruin the Apostles, we find no historical trace that 
Caiaphas himself was a Sddducee; the Sadducees first appear 
with true party bigotry against the Apostles on account of the 
resurrection of Jesus.” It is exactly this which must make us 
suspicious about the part which the Sadducees are represented as 
playing in the matter; for it cannot but occur to us that, as their 
testimony to the resurrection of Jesus was the most important 
thing the Apostles had to preach about, the Sadducees, who were 
the declared enemies of the doctrine of the resurrection, must 
surely have been their bitterest and most decided opponents. 
The repeated and pointed observation that the Sadducees did 
most to stir up persecution against the disciples, iv. 1, v. 17, and 
principally from annoyance that they preached as a fact the re- 
surrection of Jesus from the dead (8a To KatayyéArew ev To 
"Incov thy avdotacww thy éx vexpar, iv. 2) has quite the appear- 
ance of such an a@ priori combination. But if the Sadducees were 
eager to procure the suppression of the disciples of Jesus, and if 
all the plans and measures which they took proved fruitless, what 
could have caused this failure but the influence of the opposite 
party, that of the Pharisees? It must have been a very weighty 
authority which could exert so much influence over the Sadducees, 
and still their rage; who else could have done this but the most 
prominent Pharisaic leader of that time, the renowned Gamaliel ? 


1 Comp. Meyer, Apg. v. 17. 
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And yet Gamaliel does not seem quite fitted for the part assigned 
to him, or for the moderate and peaceful nature of the advice 
ascribed to him, when we call to mind that the most zealous per- 
secutor of the Christian Church of that time, Saul, had been edu- 
cated in his school and on his principles. Therefore we must 
give up the person of Gamaliel too, and reduce his celebrated advice 
to the mere opinion prevailing among the Jewish rulers at that 
time, that it might be the best way to leave the cause of Jesus to 
its fate, in the full assurance that its little importance would soon 
be made obvious." During this period, in which the disciples of 


1 That Gamaliel cannot really have spoken the words as they are put into his 
mouth by the author of the Acts, v. 35, is shown by the striking chronological 
error in the appeal to the example of Theudas, who, according to Josephus 
(Antiq. xx. 8), first appeared as a false prophet and agitator about ten years later, 
under the procurator Cuspius Fadus. As Ouspius Fadus became procurator of 
Judea about the year 44 of the Christian era, the revolt of Theudas could not 
have occurred before that time. How little does the view expressed in the words 
of Gamaliel, Acts v. 38, agree with the statement of facts as related in the whole 
section comprising chapters iii.-v. If all these miracles were really performed as 
is here narrated, and in so authentic a manner that the Sanhedrim itself could 
not ignore them, nor bring forward anything against them—if the man lame 
from his birth was healed by the word of the Apostle, and if the Apostles them- 
selves, without any human intervention, were freed from prison by an angel from 
heaven—how could Gamaliel, if he was a man such as is here described, unbiassed 
and thoughtful, resting his judgment on experience, express himself so problem- 
atically as he does here, and leave it to the future to decide whether this cause 
were or were not divine? If the miracles here related were really performed, so 
much must have been quite evident ; they were publicly recognised, authentically 
witnessed matters of fact, on which no one could throw any doubt. For what 
could Gamaliel be waiting in order to give a decided opinion on the matter? 
For fresh miracles, which would not prove anything more than those already 
performed? Or for still greater additions to the number of adherents to the 
disciples from among the people? But even in this view everything had already 
occurred which could be expected to occur. Every discourse of the Apostles had 
been followed by the conversion of thousands ; the whole people hung with awe 
and wonder on the preaching of the new faith, so that even the rulers did not 
dare to employ force for fear of being stoned. What stronger testimony to the 
popularity of the new doctrines could there well have been, and what danger must 
not the Sanhedrim have incurred by continuing its opposition to the universal 
inclination of the peopie? If, on the other hand, we suppose that Gamaliel could 
not deny the miracles that had been performed, but did not consider them as 
divine, even then we cannot understand why he should express himself so weakly 

and undecidedly, and vote for the cessation of any measures of interference. If 
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Jesus were not disturbed by their enemies, they had time to gain 
fresh confidence from their belief in the resurrection, and to 
strengthen themselves by winning new adherents to their cause. 
Jerusalem was the best place for making such accessions. No 
more momentous decision for the cause of Jesus could have been 
taken than that of the disciples to remain in Jerusalem. Here 
only could all the elements of union which were involved in 
believing in the risen One operate effectively to keep them all to- 
gether; here only did a field of action open before them, rich in 
probable results. Not without reason does the Acts of the Apostles 
date back this resolve of the disciples to the command given by 
Jesus shortly before his departure, namely, that they should not 
leave Jerusalem, but remain there till the promise of the Holy 
Spirit should be fulfilled, through whose power they were to be his 
witnesses in Jerusalem, in all Judea, in Samaria, and even unto 
the ends of the earth, Acts i. 8. We must understand by this gift 
of the Spirit the confidence and boldness with which the disciples 
proclaimed the Gospel and endeavoured to work in its interest ; * 
and the actual results show us the internal connection, founded on 
the nature of the case, which these two points bear to each other, 
the staying in Jerusalem, and the descent of the Holy Spirit which 
was represented as depending upon it. The same phenomenon 
which the history of the first development of Christianity presents 


the miracles were looked at as having been performed, but not as being divine, 
how could there be any doubt that a still worse deceit was being carried on, the 
investigation and punishment of which ought to have been a highly important 
duty of the Court? If we conclude that the events took place as the narrative 
says they did, but as we can scarcely think they did, the advice of Gamaliel 
appears to be wanting in the prudence which the case required, as too much had 
already happened to allow such a movement to have its way undisturbed. Either 
the testimony of truth must have been recognised, or active steps taken against 
such a palpable deceit. But the two statements which here lie before us—on one 
side the nominal facts, on the other the wise measures counselled by Gamaliel— 
do not agree. Hither the events took place as they are here narrated, and 
Gamaliel did not give such advice, or if he did give it, it did not hold the same 
relation to the facts of the case as is represented. 

} Compare especially the passage, iv. 31: émdnoOnoav dmavtes Tvevpatos dyiou, 
kal €Xddovy rdv Adyor Tov Geod pera mappnoias. Also vi. 5, 10. 
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to us, namely, that the larger cities, such as Antioch, Rome, Corinth, 
and Ephesus, became the first seats of Christianity, and the start- 
ing-points of its wider activity, meets us also in the fact that the 
first Christian Church was established in Jerusalem. But here we 
must work on a decidedly lower scale than that employed in the 
Acts of the Apostles, when it speaks of the conversion at one time 
of many thousands—indeed, we can scarcely accept the same 
number of hundreds. We have a remarkable instance of how little 
these numbers are to be relied on in Acts i.15. We are there told 
that after the ascension of Jesus the disciples numbered altogether 
a hundred and twenty. But, on the other hand, the Apostle Paul, 
whose testimony is earlier and has a greater claim to credibility, 
speaks of five hundred brethren to whom Jesus appeared at once 
after his resurrection. If the small number be manifestly incorrect, 
the subsequent statement of much larger numbers (Acts ii. 41, iv. 4) 
is no more worthy of credit, and we must come to the conclusion 
that the lesser number precedes the greater, in order to give a more 
vivid impression of the speedy and remarkable growth of the 
Church. In addition to this, when we consider the persecution of 
Stephen, we cannot think of the Church at Jerusalem as so im- 
portant and as consisting of such a number of believers, as we 
must suppose it to have done if we accept all the increase to it 
mentioned in these passages of the Acts, ii. 41, iv. 4, v. 14, vi. 1, 7. 
From all this there is strongly impressed upon us the conviction 
that if we wish to arrive at a proper conception of this earliest 
period, we must not place much weight on the different figures 
and the accounts of the different events here given us. This re- 
mark applies equally to the speeches contained in this part of the 
Acts of the Apostles which were delivered on various occasions by 
the Apostle Peter, and to the Christian hymn, iv. 24. They may 
be taken as fragmentary pictures of the circle of action and ideas 
in which this first Christian Church moved, and as interesting 
evidence how the first disciples of Jesus sought, both for themselves 
and for others, to harmonise Faith in Him, the Risen and Ascended 
One, with the Jewish standpoint on which they stood, by appealing 
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to those passages in the Old Testament which were thought capable 
of a Messianic reference to Jesus. But however suitably these pas- 
sages are interwoven with the historical narrative, they cannot make 
the historical sequence of events more probable, and we must con- 
sider their bearing on the facts to which they are thus applied as 
a very accidental and capricious one. The only question remaining 
after the preceding inquiry is whether in the unhistorical parts of 
this section the author composed freely at first hand, or followed a 
tradition which he found already existing. Doubtless both elements 
exist here in very close connection. Taking into consideration the 
theatre on which the events of the narrative are carried on, which 
is the sacred circle of the first Christian Church, we are disposed 
to assign no mean share to tradition; but a writer like the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles cannot deny himself the right to use 
even traditional materials in a free and independent manner. 

So little do we here stand on firm historical ground, that even 
the fact that persecutions did arise against the Apostles and the 
early Church could scarcely be deemed to be proved beyond all 
question, if it rested on no other evidence than what this narrative 
supples. What follows this ideal scene, however, the martyr- 
dom of Stephen and the persecution of the Christians which was 
connected with it, wears the indubitable stamp of historical reality. 

On the same day on which Stephen, the first martyr, fell a 
victim to his energetic activity in spreading the new doctrine, a 
great persecution broke out against the Church at Jerusalem. The 
Christians all left Jerusalem and scattered themselves in Judea 
and Samaria; only the Apostles, it is said, remained behind in 
Jerusalem, vill. 1, This may justly surprise us. We might im- 
agine that they were made an exception from the rest simply 
because it seemed inconsistent with their dignity to fly before 
danger and leave the appointed scene of their labours; although 
the Apostle Peter, when placed in a similar position, does not seem 
to have had any such scruples, xii. 17. However, it cannot be 
doubted that they did remain behind in Jerusalem, where we im- 
mediately afterwards find them, viii. 14. But if they remained we 
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cannot believe that they were the only ones who did so; we are 
rather led to suppose from the whole circumstances that the per- 
secution, which was occasioned by the actions of the Hellenist 
Stephen, was directed chiefly against the Hellenistic part of the 
Church, which, with Stephen, had placed itself in open opposition 
to the existing Temple worship. But the Hebraistic part, which, 
with the Apostles, adhered to that worship even more closely than 
before (Luke xxiv. 53, Acts ii. 46, iii 1, 11, iv. 1, v. 25), was not 
included in a persecution which was aimed at its enemies. Had 
all the Christians in Jerusalem left the city with the sole exception 
of the Apostles, something more would certainly have been said of 
the return of the fugitives to the Church, which we find maintain- 
ing itself in Jerusalem after that time. But nothing of this kind 
occurs; we are told merely that they were scattered widely abroad, 
and founded new churches in other places. One of the fugitives, 
Philip, remained in Cesarea (viii. 40, xxi. 8) after he had preached 
the Gospel in Samaria; although, as he is named with Stephen as 
one of the seven deacons, we should certainly have expected that 
he would have returned to Jerusalem as soon as circumstances per- 
mitted. We must therefore suppose that this first persecution of 
the Christians produced this important result for the Church in 
Jerusalem ; that the two elements composing it, the Hellenistic and 
Hebraistic, united hitherto, though in some respects differing, were 
now outwardly separated from each other. At that time the 
Church at Jerusalem became purely Hebraistic; as such it adhered 
closely to its strictly Judaizing character, and it developed at a 
later time a strenuous opposition to the freer Hellenistic Chris- 
tianity. It would seem that the Church at Jerusalem was desirous 
even then, in order to further its Judaizing views, to bring the 
Christian Churches which were at a distance from Jerusalem into 
closer relations of dependence on itself, in order to prevent the free 
development of Hellenistic principles. This was probably the 
reason for the mission of the Apostles Peter and John into Samaria ; 
the alleged reason that they might bestow on the Samaritans whom 
Philip had converted and baptised the gift of the Holy Spirit by 
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laying on of hands, gives no clear idea of the case. This repre- 
sentation involves the notion of an outward communication of the 
Spirit bestowed by the Apostles as the immediate organ of the 
Holy Spirit, and accompanied by miraculous signs. In the same 
manner as Peter and John were sent into Samaria, Peter afterwards 
travelled into Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, and visited the churches 
established there (ix. 31, sq.), in the name, as appears from xi. 1, 
sq. of the Church at Jerusalem, and in the interests of its fixed 
Judaistic principles ; but there is nothing said here of imparting 
the Holy Spirit to the newly-converted by the hands of an Apostle. 
We might also suppose that when it was known in Jerusalem that 
the Christian faith was accepted in Antioch, Barnabas made a 
similar journey of visitation to that city. But this is very doubtful. 
Neander himself says (p. 139, Bohn 99): “Astonishment and 
mistrust seem to have been awakened in Jerusalem by the news 
that in Antioch a church of Gentile Christians was arising which 
did not hold the ceremonial law in observance.” But if this were 
the case, Barnabas the Hellenist would scarcely have been selected 
for the visit to Antioch, as his lhberal principles, so nearly allied 
to the Pauline standpoint (as was proved by the sequel), could not 
have been unknown at that time to the Church at Jerusalem. 
There is every indication that he did not undertake the journey to 
Antioch as an errand from the Church, for there is no trace of his 
being in any way dependent on the Church at Jerusalem. It even 
seems doubtful if he had been in Jerusalem before he went to 
Antioch, since his name (ix. 27) is associated with events which 
we will show can scarcely have happened in the manner related. 
Perhaps, therefore, after the persecution which followed the death 
of Stephen, he had left Jerusalem with the rest, and at last found 
with Paul in Antioch the sphere of action which promised greater 
freedom to his individuality. The actual division between the two 
elements of the Church, formerly allied together, became wider and 
wider, but it existed before this. The persecution itself shows 
that a distinction was drawn between the Hebraists and the Hellen- 
ists by the Jews at Jerusalem. We have probably to seek for the 
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first germ of the dissension which arose between the two divisions 
of the Church in Jerusalem, in the facts related, Acts vi. 1, sq. We 
are here told of the neglect of the widows of the Hellenists in the 
apportioning of the daily gifts and of their openly-declared dissatis- 
faction against the Hebrews. That yoyyvopos of the Hellenists 
against the Hebrews brings us down at once from the ideal har- 
monious relations of the Primitive Church to the sphere of life’s 
ordinary reality. It seems to have had deeper grounds in the dis- 
like between the two parties, from which such disputes as these 
derived importance. The fact that such a grievance existed, and 
the means that were taken to remove it, namely, the institution of 
the office of deacon and the appointment of Hellenists, as it appears, 
to all the newly-created offices—all this shows us that the acces- 
sions the Church had gained had consisted chiefly of Hellenists. 
This of course enabled the liberal turn of thought which was ex- 
hibited by the Hellenists, as distinguished from the Hebrews, to 
have more scope. If these appointments were really made as is, 
related, we shall have some indication of the spirit in which they 
were made, and of the previous condition of the Church, in the 
fact that Stephen, of whom we know something, was one of those 
who were then appointed. 


CHAP TRS Ul 
STEPHEN THE PREDECESSOR OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


AccorvING to the Acts of the Apostles, the first disciples of Jesus 
adhered as nearly as possible to the Jewish religion and to the 
national worship. The only thing that distinguished them from 
the rest of the Jews was the conviction at which they had arrived, 
that the promised Messiah had appeared in Jesus of Nazareth. 
They saw nothing antagonistic to their national consciousness in 
this belief in Jesus as the Messiah. Yet in this belief, simple and 
undeveloped as it was, a breach was introduced into their con- 
sciousness as Jews, which might seem insignificant at first, but 
could not fail to divide Judaism and Christianity further and 
further from each other. The persecution to which Stephen fell a 
victim shows us clearly that he was the first to express this 
antagonism between Christianity and Judaism as a thing clearly 
felt and not to be concealed. There is more doubt attendant on 
the statement made in the Acts of the Apostles as to the form 
in which he first gave decided expression to this antagonism. 
He is represented as having had disputes with the different Hel- 
lenistic communities in Jerusalem, to whom he had doubtless 
turned with especial confidence, that they, as Hellenists, would have 
understood the views and principles which he considered to be the 
essence of his Christian faith. As for the charge on which he was 
condemned, we hear merely that certain false witnesses stated that 
he had expressed himself in an irreligious manner against the 
Jewish Temple worship and the Mosaic law, and had proclaimed 
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the impending destruction of the Mosaic religion through the 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, What was true and what false 
in those charges, the Acts of the Apostles does not say; whether 
founded or unfounded is left to be deduced from Stephen’s speech 
in his own defence. To this speech, which, if it be the work of 
Stephen himself, is incontestably one of the most important docu- 
ments of that period, we are accordingly referred. But the point 
of authorship is by no means settled. In order to pronounce upon 
it we have to examine the contents of the speech itself, for the 
latest commentators have failed to penetrate into its argument and 
internal arrangement; they have discovered no plan in it, but a 
bewildering variety of meanings. 

The first and greatest difficulty is generally found in the fact 
that Stephen takes so little notice of the special accusation against 
which he is defending himself. But the truth is, that he takes up 
this subject not in its special bearing on himself, but in its wider 
scope; the application to himself and his own case comes in at the 
close as a natural deduction from this general view. The contents 
of the speech divide themselves into two parts running parallel to 
one another; on one side are enumerated the favours which from 
the earliest times God bestowed on His people, whilst on the other 
the behaviour of the people towards God is contrasted with them. 
Hence we find the prevailing idea of the speech to be that in 
proportion as the favours which God from the beginning bestowed 
on the people were great and extraordinary, the attitude of the 
people towards the Divine will was from the beginning unthankful 
and rebellious, so that where a thoroughly harmonious relation 
ought to have subsisted, the greatest antagonism prevailed, and in 
the same proportion in which God on the one hand had done every- 
thing to draw the people to Him and raise them to Himself, the 
people had turned away from God. Whilst the speaker takes up 
the relation of the people to God from this general point of view, 
it is clear how his own case is involved in it: this, however, comes 
prominently forward in one of the main points of the speech. 
Stephen was accused of having spoken irreverently, not only 
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against the Mosaic law, but also against the Temple. In evident 
reference to this accusation, the Temple is one of the chief matters 
on which the argument turns. The Temple is the ultimate goal 
to which the promises tend, the focus of their fulfilment.’ And so 
the peculiar spirit which had characterised the people from the 
beginning must, since God and the people stood thus opposed to 
each other, show itself in connection with the Temple. 

The speaker thus reduced the accusation which had been raised 
against him, or rather the antagonism which the people displayed 
by this accusation against him and the Divine cause which he 
advocated, to the attitude which they had taken up towards 
God all along; and this of course implied that his speech took the 
form of a historical review. He began from the earliest times, and 
enumerated the whole series of events of which Jewish history 
consists, to which he indicated the present crisis had now to 
be added as a further development. These epochs, which are to 
be distinguished in the course of Jewish history, form the chief 
points of the speech. 

The first part of the speech treats of the period from Abraham 
up to the time when the people had become a nation in Egypt, 
and when Moses appeared as their liberator. During this first 
period, the goodness of God to the people manifested itself in all 
its fulness, inasmuch as the promises given by God to his chosen 
Abraham were not confined to him alone, but extended to his 
descendants, and the people who should proceed from them. For 
the people’s sake he was obliged to leave his home and kindred, 
and wander in the land where his people were at some future time 
to come to dwell, but where he himself was not to possess so much 
land as to set his foot on. The land was promised to the people ; 
and although Abraham at that time had no child, yet all God’s 
dealings with him had reference to his posterity, v. 5. The destiny 
of the people was foretold even at that time, and it was announced 
as the crowning point of all the promises that they should serve 


' Acts vii. 7, ef. verse 46 sg. The rézos of the seventh verse is the temple, 
which is also called 6 dyios rémos, cf, xxi. 28. 
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God in the place where now the Temple stood. Circumcision was 
given as a token that all the promises to Abraham were to have 
reference to his posterity; by this token all the descendants of 
Abraham were to enter directly after their birth into their full 
right to the promises given to him. Hence everything having 
happened up to this time with a view to the posterity (ofrws, vii. 8), 
this posterity now began to appear in Isaac. How little share the 
patriarchs themselves had in the land of promise, the spirit of the 
divine promise being rather to exclude them, was to be seen first 
in the history of Joseph, who was sold into Egypt, and then in that 
of the rest of the patriarchs who followed him there, after suffering 
the most extreme want in the land of promise. So little did they 
enjoy the promised land during their lifetime; and after their 
death it was still apparent how little the promise affected them. 
After their death in Egypt, their bones were indeed brought back 
to Palestine, and buried in the burial-place of Abraham ; but, in the 
first place, Abraham had been obliged to buy this burial-place for 
a sum of money; and then it did not lie even in the actual pro- 
mised land, but only in Sichem, in the country of the Samaritans, 
so hated by the Jews. Thus, even in death, they were not allowed 
to rest in peace in the land of promise. 

The second part of the speech embraces the period extending 
from the residence of the people in Egypt and the appearance of 
Moses, to the times of David and Solomon (vii. 17-46). During the 
time treated of in the first part of the speech, the people did not 
yet exist ; that section therefore dealt only with what God resolved to 
do for the people about to be formed. Of course there could be then 
no question of the relation of the people to God; but so much the 
more had this relation to be dealt with in the second part of the 
speech. For in the beginning of the second period, which the 
second part of the speech now proceeds to take up, the descendants 
of the patriarchs in Egypt had grown into a great nation; and as 
soon as this came to pass, God let nothing be wanting to bring about 
the fulfilment of the long-promised blessing of which the people 

was the proper object. But now how did the people behave? 
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First of all, they showed themselves incapable of understanding 
the deed which Moses—who had been so wonderfully preserved 
for his great work, and so carefully educated for it—performed for 
them as an earnest of greater deeds to come, vii. 25. They even 
broke out into open opposition against him, vii. 27. For these 
reasons Moses was obliged to flee out of Egypt from his own 
brethren. Notwithstanding this, God afterwards carried out, 
through him, the work he had determined on of saving the people 
from Egypt, by sending Moses, who had been rejected by his 
brethren, back to Egypt, as their leader and deliverer, to bring 
them out with signs and wonders. But against this Moses, from 
whom they had received the promise of a prophet like unto him- 
self—this Moses who, in the solemn assembly at Sinai, was the 
Mediator between the people and God (or the angel who spoke with 
him in the place of God), and who received there the law as “lively 
oracles ”—against this man the people committed an act of dis- 
obedience by which they turned back again to Egypt in their 
idolatrous hearts, and even forced Aaron to make for them a golden 
calf, as a symbol of the old gods whom they had seen worshipped 
there ; and not content even with this one worship, they fell into all 
kinds of idolatry. Yet God did not on this account delay the fulfil- 
ment of what He had once promised. The ancient words of promise, 
AaTpevoovel por ev TO TOT ToT, Vii. 7, had not been fulfilled. 
The cxnvy tod paptupiov (of which the cxnv7 of Moloch, vii. 43, 
was the idolatrous antitype, and with which the speaker therefore 
passes over to ver. 44) accompanied the Israelites as a mere mov- 
able tent through the wilderness, yet it was brought by them into 
the promised land and remained in the same form until the time 
of David. To realise the word of promise in this respect was 
reserved for the third period. 

This third period, to which the third part of the speech refers, 
comprehends the age of David and Solomon. Instead of the 
movable tabernacle carried from place to place, David and Solomon 
established the Temple at Jerusalem as a permanent abode for the 
worship of God. But now the godless and carnal temper of the 
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people manifested itself more openly, for they changed the general 
aspect of their religion with the change of the place where they 
worshipped. Now that they possessed a permanent Temple, their 
religion took the form of a Levitical worship attached to the Temple, 
and became a formalism composed of outward rites and ceremonies, 
For what did the Prophets who appeared from this time forward 
contend for, if not for a spiritual worship of God? What else was 
the cause of the suffering and persecutions which they underwent 
—of the martyr deaths which so many of them died, as forerunners 
of the coming Messiah—but this constant struggle against the 
people’s merely external worship through which the adoration 
of God in spirit and in truth was completely superseded ? 

The last portion of the speech is undoubtedly to be understood 
in this way: the speaker draws the picture that is before his mind 
in a few bold strokes, and it is clearly evident how this conclusion 
of the speech is in agreement with its design as a whole, as well 
as with the apologetic aim of the speaker. This point, however, 
appears to me to need a more exact inquiry. 

If we look at the conclusion of the speech in the way here 
indicated, the question may arise whether the speaker meant that 
the exclusive tendency of the people towards the outward and cere- 
monial, developed in the existing Temple worship, was to be con- 
sidered as a fresh token of their perversity, or whether he did not 
intend to point out that the very building of a permanent Temple 
was to be considered a corruption. The question is by no means 
answered by the fact that it is said of David, after he had craved 
permission from God to build a “dwelling for the God of Jacob,” 
that “he found favour before God.” These words only mean 
that David laid his entreaty before God in the full confidence of 
possessing the grace of God which had been vouchsafed to him ; 
but that the entreaty itself was the subject of divine favour is not 
here stated. Neither must we omit to mention that David is said 
to have wished merely to edpety cxyvopa TH Oc@ ’Iaxwf, but the 
building of a special otxos is ascribed to Solomon, of whose conduct 
in doing so nothing is said. Is not a disapproving sentence passed 
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on the building of the Temple itself—in so far as it confined to a 
settled, narrow spot that worship of God which had hitherto 
regarded the great free Universe as his natural Temple? This 
sentence is surely implied in the direct contrast presented to the 
statement, Norouay de wxodouncev avT@ oixov, by the words 
immediately following: “Albeit the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands—as saith the Prophet, Heaven is my 
throne, and earth is my footstool: what house will ye build me? 
saith the Lord, or where is the place of my rest? Hath not my 
hand made all these things?” * The external, sensuous, ceremonial 
worship of the Jews may not have been the necessary consequence 
of the building of the Temple, yet it was open to the speaker so 
to consider it; and that he really does so consider it is clear not 
only from the antithesis present in the two verses, 47 and 48, but 
also in what he says of the “tabernacle of witness,’ in verse 
44, For why should it have been here said that the “tabernacle 
of witness” was possessed by the fathers in the wilderness in the 
form in which Moses had been ordered to make it, “after the 
fashion he had seen,” by the Being who spoke with him—God, or 
the angel standing in the place of God, ver. 30—if not with the 
view of calling attention to the great difference between the Ideal 
and the Real, and at the same time to the difference between 
a spiritual and sensuous worship of God? According to the 
opinion of the speaker as here indicated, the “tabernacle of 
witness,” free, movable, wandering from place to place, bound 
to no particular spot, and therefore imparting its own movable- 
ness to the worship connected with it, fulfilled much better the 
aim of a spiritual service of God than the massive, stationary 
Temple, with the rigid fixed worship which it occasioned—in 
which the external, visible, and tangible machinery of worship 
assumed an overwhelming preponderance, and ceased to be a living 
and flexible expression of that invisible Ideal—the Heavenly 
“fashion” which Moses had seen. David, therefore, was truer to 
the idea which the cxnvn tod paptupiov represented: all that he 
wanted to do was to replace the cxyvy with a cxrveya. It was 
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Solomon whose reign was so marked a turning-point in this 
particular, who built an actual “house” for God. If this (as can- 
not be doubted) is the real and true sense which the speaker 
intended to express in the last part of his speech, we must not 
understand the former words of promise, Xatpevcoval jor év TO 
TOT@ TovTw, as referring immediately and exclusively to the Temple. 
The idea of the conclusion of the speech, viewed in the light of 
these words, must be this: “If by this place we understand the 
Temple only, then we are chargeable with that external and 
sensuous turn of thought which lies at the root of the Temple 
worship ; this is just the error of the prevailing form of worship, 
that it is thought that God can be worshipped in no other place 
than in atemple raised to Him by the hands of men.” In this 
way we see how the speech answers sufficiently the apologetic aim 
of the speaker, although it partakes so little of the nature of a 
defence in point of outward form. The denunciation of the 
Temple with which the speaker was charged had in fact been 
directed against the outward ceremonial service to which at that 
time the true essence of the Jewish religion had been perverted ; 
and his protest proceeded from the same interest in the true 
spiritual worship of God which had animated the prophets. In 
giving utterance to these views the speaker gave all the defence 
he hac to offer; but he cannot have concealed from himself that 
with such a defence he could have no expectation of inducing his 
judges to acknowledge the justice of his cause. The whole 
speech takes for granted that the defence cannot possibly be 
successful. He addresses himself to the task of contrasting 
the goodness and grace of God towards the people with the 
behaviour of the people towards God; he shows in the fairest 
light the goodness and grace of God, by showing how it was 
the fulfilment of promises that had been made to the people 
before they were a people, and could apply to none but them. 
But in dwelling upon this he is also exhibiting the grossness of 
the people’s perversity; ingratitude and disobedience, with that 
overwhelming bias towards materialism which the people had 
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always manifested, must really have been their truest and most 
characteristic nature, because from the beginning—from the first 
moment in which they began to be a nation—they showed no other 
inclination. But what is so deeply rooted in the inmost being of 
an individual or of a nation as to be almost an innate and natural 
passion, must always exhibit itself outwardly in the occurrence 
of the same behaviour; it is an invincible tendency which it 
is at any time useless'trouble to attack. This ruling idea of the 
speaker explains how from the beginning of his sketch, there 
is an obvious parallel between the earlier and later times, and the 
fate of Moses is typical of that of Christ. Moses appears as a 
deliverer (Avtpwrys, Vil. 35); from him also do the people receive 
the words of life (Aeywa CdvTa, Vii. 38); out of his mouth comes the 
promise (rpodyrnv tty avacrjcet Kipuos 6 Oeos éx Tav aderpav 
buoy ws ewe, Vil. 37). How then can we wonder that this 
prophet like unto Moses had to endure what Moses endured, only 
in a greater degree, from the disposition of his people, so closed 
against all higher influence, so opposed to the divine? How can 
we wonder that if the prophets—the foretellers of the Coming One 
—were persecuted and slain, the Righteous One also, when He came, 
found betrayers and murderers? how wonder that the same fate 
still overtakes all those who seek to labour in the same spirit ? 
With such accusers and such judges the speaker himself does not 
anticipate any better result from his defence. The people would 
have been false to their inmost nature if they had not sacrificed 
hin to their own want of comprehension of a spiritual worship of 
God, and their consequent hatred of him. Therefore the feeling 
of the speaker, which up to this point was kept under and controlled 
as his historical treatment of his leading ideas demanded, breaks 
out at the close without further moderation or restraint, in the 
words : oKANPOTPAaYNAOL Kal amrepiTwnTou TH Kapoia Kab TOUS wor, 
UMElS del TH TvEVpATL TO ayia avtTumimrete, OS ob TaTépEs buov 
Kat vuels. Tiva TOV TpodnTar, etc. oltuves end Bere TOV vopov eis 
Suatayas ayyéhov, Kat ove ebudrdéare, vii. 51. This it was, then, 
that the speaker had on his heart from the beginning, and now at last 
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uttered freely and openly. The accusation brought against him 
of irreligion in regard to the rozros dyvos and the véwos, and the 
sentence of condemnation pronounced thereby on the Christian 
faith, fell back on his accusers and judges; but his own fate was at 
the same time sealed. The question which some interpreters have 
raised as to the conclusion of the speech, and which is commonly 
answered in the affirmative, finds here its answer, namely, whether 
Stephen was interrupted by his hearers; whether, therefore, his 
speech was not finished? In one sense it was interrupted; his 
passionate words must have provoked his hearers to a point at 
which it must have been out of the question to listen to him 
any longer. In another sense it was not interrupted; he had in 
reality said all that he had to say. What continuation does the 
plan and development of his speech admit of? He had laid 
bare to their deepest root the impure motives that lay at the founda- 
tion of the accusation raised against him; he had kept back nothing 
that could have been said directly or indirectly to expose the 
nature of his enemies’ proceedings; he had carried on his speech 
to a point when the chief reproach which had been made against 
him about the rdzros dysos received an exhaustive answer; and of 
what use could any further continuation of his speech have been? 
That he did not intend to say anything more about the time of the 
prophets, is shown by the comprehensive summary in which (vii. 
49 and 52) he touches on this whole period; he had already left 
this period behind him, and could not well go back to it again. 
It might be thought that he had something further to say with 
regard to the charge brought against him with reference to the 
Mosaic law. But that is scarcely likely. The high respect with 
which he spoke of Moses would defend him from this part of the 
accusation ; the manner in which he treats of the giving of the Law 
from Mount Sinai, and of the Law itself as “lively oracles,” would 
serve to prove his recognition of the Divine origin and spiritual 
contents of the Mosaic law. And as he turns the charge concerning 
the téaros dyos back upon his enemies, so also does he deal with 
the other charge concerning the vowes in his concluding words: 
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exuBere Tov vopov eis Svatayas ayyédov, Kat ovx edurakate. 
Was he then going to enlarge upon this ov ¢vAatrewv? But this 
ov pvAaTrew Tov vopoy is sufficiently explained and justified by 
what he had already said in the former part of the speech regarding 
the disobedience of the people towards Moses, and their constant 
tendency towards idolatry. From whatever side we look at it, 
we find that the aim of the speaker was attained, and the main idea 
of the speech quite sufficiently carried out. And how can we 
think that the natural end of the speech had not been reached at 
the point where we find it ended, when we reflect how flat and 
superfluous anything that the speaker might have had to urge 
further in his own defence would necessarily have appeared after 
so emphatic and energetic an apostrophe against his enemies ? 

The more remarkable in contents and form this speech undeni- 
ably appears according to the foregoing analysis, the more does it 
appear that it must have been the work of a man possessing such 
a mind as that of Stephen, whose superior wisdom and spirit have 
already been expressly dwelt upon by the author, vi. 10. And if 
it be argued that a speech so carefully conceived, and so measured 
in design and execution, cannot be supposed to have been unpre- 
meditated, as must necessarily have been the case if Stephen spoke 
in these circumstances, cf. vi. 12, we may still say that this scarcely 
applies to a speaker who had long had these ideas in his mind, and 
had already arranged them in some order by dint of repeated use ; 
and in addition to this the historical form which the speech takes 
would make an unpremeditated one very easy. We must also 
remember how exactly the speech replies to the charge brought 
against Stephen. How telling and striking is all that is said in 
answer to the charge! How thoroughly the speaker goes into the 
matter in question, in order to attack the disposition of his enemies, 
which led them to prosecute him, at its very roots ! 

On the other hand there is very much to be said for the contrary 
view ; it is impossible to suppose that we have here the speech of 
Stephen himself in its original form, This speech, which so well 
answeredits purposeof refuting the charge of the accusers in the most 
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complete and humiliating manner, and exposing the inward reason 
of its futility, is, for this veryreason, of such a nature that the speaker 
of it must have felt it to be utterly useless for his own personal 
defence, and have seen that it could only exasperate his judges and 
make his condemnation the more assured. This, however, does not 
necessarily prove much, for Stephen did not belong to that class of 
men who think more of their own personal interests than of the 
universal cause of truth. A more serious difficulty is to be found in 
the improbability that his enemies, angry and irritated as they were, 
still had so much forbearance and patience as to listen to a defence 
of such length, and deferred the renewed outbreak of their passion 
until the speaker had completed his argument, and fully gained his 
purpose in speaking. The interruption takes place just when the 
speaker has worked out the idea of his speech; his opponents now 
discover to their extreme disgust that they have been listening to him 
in a mistaken expectation of what was to follow, and as it were in 
spite of themselves. (This trait is found also in connection with 
Paul’s speech at Athens.) Does not all this look as if the writer had 
been looking for a fitting situation for a speech of this nature, and 
thought he had found it here? We must therefore carefully consider 
the circumstances under which Stephen delivered this speech. His 
case is represented as having been tried before the Sanhedrim, and 
the stoning which immediately followed the speech must be looked 
upon as a sentence of death carried out at the command of the 
Sanhedrim, or at least with its connivance. Now, it is well known 
that the Sanhedrim could not execute a capital sentence without 
the sanction of the Roman Governor. But there is nothing said of 
the concurrence of the Roman Governor in this case, and in fact it 
is impossible to assume that his concurrence was sought; the 
carrying out of the sentence followed so immediately on the trial 
before the Sanhedrim that we cannot interpose a step like this 
between the two. It is generally maintained, in view of this 
deviation from the legally established rule, that the stoning of 
Stephen could not have taken place before the year 36, as in that 
year Pilate, under whom it is thought that the Sanhedrim would 
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certainly never have dared to act in such a high-handed way, was 
recalled from the Procuratorship of Judea. It is therefore asserted 
that the most correct date for the condemnation of Stephen is in the 
interval before the successor of Pilate, the new Procurator Marcellus, 
arrived, and when L. Vitellius, the Proconsul of Syria, who visited 
Jerusalem in the year 37, conferred many favours on the heads of 
the Jewish nation! Others, as Neander, Olshausen, and Meyer, 
think that they can settle the difficulty which exists with reference 
to the relation of the Sanhedrim to the Roman Governor, by the 
remark that the whole of the proceedings against Stephen were of 
a very tumultuous character. “ Perhaps,” says Olshausen, “ the 
Sanhedrim, in order to avoid a collision with the Roman magis- 
trates, passed no formal sentence of condemnation ; but connived 


2 


at its execution, which was carried out by some fanatics.” But in 
this case also the whole blame of the trial must be laid on the 
Sanhedrim. And what are we to think of this supreme spiritual 
tribunal, which surely must have had the fear of the Romans suffi- 
ciently before its eyes to make it pay some attention at least to 
legal form, if it allowed such an outburst of fury to take place 
under its own eyes, some of its own members even taking part in 
it (vl. 15, vil. 54, 57) before it came to pass sentence in its 
capacity as a court of justice—for that there was no time for this 
we must assume as certain? What natural consistency is there 
between the following facts : that Stephen was dragged before the 
Sanhedrim from a street riot, then dragged away again in a riotous 
manner to be stoned to death outside the city—and that these 
enraged enemies of his showed so much gentleness and forbearance 
that they could listen to a speech of such length and of such purport 
between these two outbursts of their fury? That Stephen was » 
seized and stoned in a tumultuous insurrection is indisputably the 
fact which we have to regard as the nucleus of the story. Does 
not the fact that the proceedings against Stephen were of a riotous 
nature of itself make it improbable that there was any trial before 
the Sanhedrim at all? and how much more when we consider the 
- 1 Jos, Antiq, xviii, 6. 7. 
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additional difficulties mentioned above? If we dismiss all idea of 
the scene before the Sanhedrim, how natural and simple does the 
whole story become! What remains is then, that Stephen fell a 
sacrifice to a popular tumult which suddenly arose on account of 
his trenchant public utterances. Although the speech which he is 
said to have delivered may be perfectly characteristic of the man, 
though the religious theory it contains may have been actually his, 
handed down in traditions which the author of the Acts employed 
for his own purposes, still what is there to prevent our thinking that 
it is the composition of the historian himself? That he does not 
consider himself as overstepping the bounds of his licence as a 
historian by putting such speeches into the mouths of persons who 
appear as actors in his history, is shown by many other similar 
instances in the Acts of the Apostles. If he considered this to be 
part of his historical task, why should not this appear to him to be 
a good opportunity to represent a man who had appeared so pro- 
minently in the history of that period, and had drawn so much 
attention to himself by the religious opinions which he defended, 
and by the fate which he underwent, as actually speaking in public ? 
If this was to be done, the speech must be delivered before the 
court to whose jurisdiction the case belonged. The circumstances 
which made such a trial before the Sanhedrim improbable assumed 
far less importance in the eyes of an author who looked at the 
relations and occurrences from a distance, than they do to us when 
we attempt to reproduce the actual events and sequences of the 
history. This is enough to explain to us in part how the author 
came to represent the case as tried before the Sanhedrim. But I 
think there is another point of view from which this circumstance 
may be regarded. It is clear that the dying Stephen isa reflection 
of the dying Saviour. As Jesus died with the prayer that the 
sins of his enemies might be forgiven, so the last words of the 
dying Stephen are Kupve, ui) oTHNS avTols THY dpaptiay TavTny. 
And as Jesus yielded up his spirit to the Father, so did Stephen to 
the Lord Jesus To this parallel hovering before the writer's 
ee It is worthy of remark that both these expressions of Jesus adopted by Stephen 
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eye between the first martyr and the dying Saviour must be 
ascribed the fact that the scene before the Sanhedrim becomes for 
Stephen a scene of transfiguration. As the Saviour was raised to 
the glory of the Father through a similar death, so the radiant, 
divine light streaming around him as he sits on the Throne of the 
Godhead must also shine on the first of the martyrs who followed 
him. Nor was it enough that in this hour in which he was glori- 
fied by an end like that of Jesus, he should see the “heavens 
opened and the Son of Man standing at the right hand of God,” 
ready to receive him.’ Even before his trial by the Sanhedrim 
began, his judges saw “ his face shine as though it had been the face 
of an angel.” What can be more reasonable than to think that 
this parallel with Jesus, which is so unmistakably indicated here, 
coloured the statement of what occurred previous to the stoning ? 


are only found in the Gospel of Luke, xxiii. 34, 46. The three other Evangelists 
do not give them, as is well known. It is natural that the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles should adhere closely to the Gospel of Luke, but is it as natural that 
Stephen should have confined himself to these expressions of Jesus, which are 
found in Luke’s Gospel ? 

1 Only a modern critic could here ask the question, “‘ How Stephen could have 
seen the Heavens opened in the room in which doubtless the sitting of the San- 
hedrim was held?” Meyer answers the question as follows: ‘“‘The Heavens 
may have been visible to him through the windows of the session chamber.” 
Neander and Olshausen adopt without hesitation the theory (which Meyer also 
assumes) of an ecstasy, a prophetic spiritual intuition which Stephen had, and 
which took the form of a symbolical vision, so that when he looked up to the 
Heavens they seemed to open before his eyes. How paltry and arbitrary a thing 
does interpretation become when it tries to give an account of things which in 
themselves are very unimportant, and yet assume a fictitious importance when it 
is attempted to frame an idea, by means of them, of how the events occurred! We 
may dismiss Meyer’s looking out of the window, but the ecstasy is also a mere 
hypothesis, and it is just as reasonable to suppose that what the author repre- 
sents Stephen as having seen and said was simply his own view of the situation 
which he described as an actual occurrence. We may take the perfectly 
analogous example, vi. 15, drevicavres eis airov mdvres of kabetsuevor ev TO 
auvedpio, eiSov TO mpdc@roy avrod aoel mpdcw@mov ayyedov. It is said that 
Stephen was so transfigured that men thought they saw an angel in him. This 
view of Stephen can certainly only have been taken by his friends and adherents ; 
it is perfectly clear that there is here only related the subjective Christian side of 
an objective phenomenon which involuntarily attracted the notice even of his 
opponents, 
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This appears all the more natural when we consider that the charge 
against Stephen was only a repetition of that already made against 
Jesus, that he had said 8vvaywau xatad0cat Tov vadov Tod cob, 
Matt. xxvi. 61, Mark xiv. 58, with the addition rodrov tov xELpo- 
moinrov. That Stephen’s attack on the existing temple worship 
was the cause of the outbreak of fury against him to which he 
fell a victim cannot be doubted. And as false witnesses were 
brought against Jesus with the same charge (Matt. xxvi. 60, etc.), 
false witnesses must not be wanting in this case (although there 
seems little reason why their testimony should have been a false 
one); and as the condemnation of Jesus took place before the 
Sanhedrim, so the same conditions must be fulfilled in this case. 
In short, everything in the whole matter must be exactly similar. 
People, priests, scribes, elders, and the whole Sanhedrim, must be 
set In motion,—Acts vi. 12, vii. 1, and Matt. xxvi. 57-59. 
Notwithstanding all this it cannot be doubted that the attack 
of Stephen on the Jewish national worship was the cause of the 
outbreak of indignation to which he fell a victim. The author 
of the Acts of the Apostles states that the accusation brought 
against Stephen was the work of false witnesses; but the parallel 
charge brought against Jesus cannot be held as completely false. 
What was false in the testimony of the false witnesses may only 
have referred to the form in which they brought forward an accu- 
sation, which was substantially true ; perhaps in the special mention 
of the Temple, a design to destroy which was, particularly after the 
event had actually come about, the pregnant and concrete expres- 
sion of all hostility to the existing national worship, and could ~ 
only be supposed to proceed from an inimical Gentile feeling. 
This charge, the same which had led to the condemnation of 
Jesus, was the outcome of the feeling which even then possessed 
the Jewish enemies of Christianity, and in which they were not 
deceived, that Christianity would make a great change upon their 
own religion, That the essence of true religion did not consist in 
outward ceremonials, connected with a temple service confined to 
one appointed spot,—this was the great idea, through which, even at 
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that time, Judaism saw itself in danger of being superseded by 
Christianity. This inevitable rending asunder of Christianity 
from Judaism, whereby Judaism would cease to be considered an 
absolute religion, and by which its final extinction was threatened, 
had been clearly perceived and even expressed by Stephen ; the 
high and free standpoint to which he felt himself raised by this 
discovery fostered in him the energetic zeal with which he laboured 
in the cause of Jesus—and in proportion to this was the earnestness 
of the opposition which he drew down on himself. 

This spirit of Christianity, asserting itself all at once in its full 
power and true meaning in Stephen, is a startling phenomenon, 
as even the Apostles occupy much lower ground in comparison 
with him. But in this affair there is no mention made of the 
Apostles; it is Stephen alone who wages this fresh and so 
momentous battle against the enemy; and whilst he considers the 
Temple worship, with all its outward forms, asa thing already 
antiquated and in ruins, the Apostles always remain immovably 
true to their old adherence to the Temple. This relation of Stephen 
to his immediate surroundings is of itself enough to give us a high 
opinion of the man; but let us further consider the historical con- 
nection to which he belongs. The rise of distinctively Hellenistic 
Churches in Judea and the bordering countries, viii. 1-4, ix. 31, 
xv. 3, 1s to be traced to that persecution whose cause and victim 
he was; but more than this—we find that the Hellenists, who were 
scattered far and near, soon became impatient of the restrictions 
their connection with the Mother Church of Jerusalem tended to 
impose on them, and took the important step of preaching the 
Gospel not exclusively to the Jews, but to the Gentiles also. The 
first impulse to this course of action must certainly be looked for 
in the same Hellenistic circle of ideas in which Stephen worked ; 
as soon as men felt, what Stephen had come to see, that they were 
no longer bound to the old cramping forms of Judaism, they also 
saw that the division which separated Jew and Gentile could no 
longer be considered an essential thing. So nearly do Stephen and 
Paul here approach each other, though when we see them first, at 
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the martyr-death of the former, they appear to be as far as the 
poles asunder. The most violent persecutor of Stephen, and of the 
Hellenists who shared his opinions, soon after entered on the new 
path which Stephen had opened up for Christianity. And there 
can be little doubt that the new ideas of the Christian conscious- 
ness which Stephen first propounded were the means of that pro- 
found impression which changed a Saul into a Paul, and not only 
so, but from the very moment of his change caused his conversion 
to Christianity and his call to be the Apostle of the Gentiles to 
be inseparably identified with each other in his mind, Gal. i. 15, 
16. Because in Stephen, whom he had persecuted, he had been 
confronted with the idea which to a Jew was most of all intolerable, 
which set aside the Jewish particularism, and substituted for it a 
universalism, in which Jew and Gentile stood with equal privileges 
side by side, he could now in the revulsion of his consciousness 
adopt without any further mediation the exact opposite of all that 
he had hitherto clung to with all a true Jew’s feelings and in- 
stincts. If we took the ideas contained in the speech of Stephen 
as indisputably his own, we might easily establish a still closer 
connection between Paul and Stephen. If we are not quite 
entitled to do this, we cannot but think that the line of historical 
reflection taken in the speech is a very true suggestion of the mode 
in which a precursor of the Apostle, as Stephen must in any case 
be considered to have been, would first come in sight of the 
principles of Pauline Christianity. The chief logical difficulty for 
the convert from Judaism must have been how the Messiah could 
be rejected by the very people for whose behoof alone he had been 
appointed to that office. This could be explained only by the 
analogy of the fate of the prophets, and by the feeling and character 
of the people, which it had displayed not only now, but at every 
age of its past history. The Jews having by their crowning act of 
disobedience rejected the Messiah, it seemed to follow as a neces- 
sary consequence that the Messianic salvation was meant for the 
Gentiles. But it was impossible to stop short here. This result of 
the history of Jewish religion was a complete and glaring refutation 
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and reversal of the lofty ideas the Jews entertained of the distinc- 
tion with which God regarded their race; and the cause of the 
failure had to be sought not only in the character of the people, 
but in the nature of the Old Testament religious institutions 
themselves, in the essential nature of the law, and the impossibility, 
subjective, if not also objective, of attaining salvation by the law. 
If, as the whole story warrants us to assume, Stephen’s religious 
consciousness had already broken loose from the Mosaic Law, he 
must have felt the necessity of defining in some way the relation 
the Law and Gospel bore to each other. The historical review of 
the Old Testament history which this speech puts in his mouth 
may very likely have formed part of his theory on this head. And 
we are thus perfectly justified in recognising him as the immediate 
precursor of the Apostle Paul, not only in the more obvious 
external features of his mission and experience, but in respect of 
the inner process by which his Christian consciousness was formed.’ 


1 Schneckenburger, ‘‘ Ueber den Zweck der Apg.,” p. 184, says that this speech 
of Stephen’s is in its main drift a preparation for the one with which Luke 
makes Paul conclude the Acts of the Apostles, xxviii. 25. The state of the case, 
he says, could not have been put more emphatically than was done by Stephen, 
that the Jews in general were altogether incapable, from their peculiar national 
disposition, of receiving the Messianic salvation. The general sentence on 
the Jewish nation to which the speech of Stephen leads up is thus just 
what their treatment of Christianity, as represented in the Acts, would seem 
to warrant, and there is no doubt that such a sweeping verdict could only 
have been reached at a later time on a review of the history of the case, 
We may here also see a further proof of the unhistorical character of the speech. 
The historical importance which Stephen must have possessed cannot on the other 
hand be understood except by placing this thought at the root of the collision 
between him and the Jews. Stephen’s historical importance lies in his being the 
predecessor of Paul. How is it then explained, that in the writings of Paul 
himself there is not the slightest mention of such a predecessor? The answer can 
ouly be found in the breach with Judaism, which his conversion was ; in the 
originality of his religious conceptions and the immediateness of the revelation— 
the directness of the manifestation made to him, Galatians i. 16. His conversion 
was of such a nature that he would never be led to inquire into the means by 
which the transition was brought about. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE APOSTLE PAUL, 


On the road to Damascus, whither Saul, breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter, was pursuing the Hellenists who had been 
scattered abroad by the fierce persecution raging in Jerusalem, that 
great change occurred by which he was so completely transformed. 
We possess three accounts of this occurrence which made such a 
marked turning-point in the life of the Apostle; the principal one 
in Acts ix. 1-25, and two others, Acts xxii. 1-12, and xxvi. 9-20. 
We must at once dissent from the view that the first of these 
accounts is by the historian, while the other two contain the narra- 
tive of the Apostle himself. We are not justified in ascribing to 
the speeches given in the Acts so authentic an origin as this; they 
have ail passed through the hands of the writer of the Acts—a 
writer who, as we have seen by his report of the speech of Stephen, 
knows well how to use his literary licence. But if we grant, as 
Neander does, that the difference in the three accounts may be due 
to a want of accurate reporting of the speeches of Paul, this 
amounts to a virtual surrender of them as authentic speeches of 
Paul, since it cannot be known how far this want of accuracy goes, 
nor of any particular detail of the speeches whether it is accurately 
or inaccurately given. 

A comparison of the three accounts shows several discrepancies. 
The point most worthy of remark is, that in ix. 7 the companions 
of Paul are made to hear the voice that spoke to him, but in xxii, 
9 they do not hear it, It is generally thought that this difference 
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is to be accounted for simply by supposing that the companions 
really did hear a sound—that of the thunder which accompanied 
the phenomenon, but not the articulate words which were spoken to 
Paul. But how unsatisfactory this is, when there is nothing said 
of any other dwv7 except the wry Tod AadodvTes, whilst it is 
expressly stated on the one hand that the voice that spoke to Paul 
was heard by his companions as well, and on the other hand that 
it was not.’ 

That in the first account, ix. 7, the companions “saw no man,” 
but in the two others, xxii. 9, xxvi. 16, they saw “the light” which 
shone round about them as well as Paul, is of course (as the appear- 
ance of the light is mentioned in the first passage as well as in the 
second as an objective matter of fact) no contradiction ; nor is the 
additional statement in the last passage that the voice spoke in the 
Hebrew tongue to be regarded as such. It is more striking, how- 
_ ever, that according to the first account the companions of Paul 
remained standing, but according to the third they fell down with 
Paul, whilst the second has only the vague expression éudoBou 
éyévovto. Itis also remarkable that the instruction given by Christ 
in both the two first accounts to Ananias about the vocation of the 
Apostle, is in the third given by Christ to Paul himself, and this 
is a difference not to be easily passed over, at least by those who. 
think that in these speeches they possess the Apostle’s own authentic 
narrative of the occurrence. We might say with Olshausen, in 
order to set all these differences aside once for all, that we must 
accept the account as simply as it is given us; that we certainly 
find variations in the narratives as we often do in the Gospels, but 
that they only concern unimportant minor points which affect the 
credibility of the event as a whole so little that they in reality tend 
to establish it; but that the account given by Paul himself ought 
certainly to have the precedence over that of Luke, who relates the 
occurrence very shortly, and may easily have overlooked some 
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small details of an event of which he was not an eye-witness. But 
all this is in the highest degree arbitrary, and even thus an author 
whose authority in general stands so high that we give unquestion- 
‘ing belief to his accounts of miracles, stands convicted of a serious 
degree of inaccuracy and confusion; and if inaccuracy and confu- 
sion be in other cases a slur upon an author’s credit, they cannot be 
taken in this instance as any proof of trustworthiness, but rather 
of the reverse. In reality these differences, which would scarcely 
be cited as an example of how different narrations may yet be easily 
harmonised, would be considerable enough to indicate a difference 
in the sources of tradition if it were not that they are found in the 
accounts of the same author, and if this author had not already 
given many proofs of the free manner in which he handles his 
historical materials. 

Instead therefore of taking refuge in the usual manner in a forced 
and arbitrary reconciliation between accounts which simply con- 
tradict each other, such as the hearing and the not: hearing, the 
standing upright and the falling down, we confine ourselves to 
the question, What led the author to relate the event in these 
different ways? As for the discrepancy between the expres- 
sions daxovew and ove axovew tTHv dovyv Tod AadodvTos, it is 
very probable that in the passage, ix. 7, the author thought it 
desirable to ascribe the axovew tis dwvys to the companions of the 
Apostle also, because by so doing he could best show the objectivity 
of the occurrence, the voice which the Apostle describes as having 
addressed itself specially to him having been heard by others also. 
But in both the other passages, especially in the second, in which 

it is expressly said that the companions did not hear the voice, it 
may have occurred to the author that as the Apostle himself is 
speaking, he would perhaps like to represent this voice as one 
addressed to him alone, belonging especially to him, and not heard 
by his companions. In furtherance of the aim which is apparent 
in these two speeches, it is essential that no doubt be felt as to 
the Apostle being the sole and especial object of this wonderful 
appearance. But- its objectivity, on which no less stress must 
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be laid, could be sufficiently provided for by the statement that the 
companions of the Apostle suddenly saw a light streaming down 
from heaven in the clear noon-day (this particular is stated here, 
as at xxvi. 13, as an additional piece of evidence). That the dis- 
crepancies of which we are treating are to be explained chiefly by 
such a design on the part of the author seems also to be confirmed 
by a peculiar remark made in the third passage, that the voice 
which talked with Paul spoke in the Hebrew tongue. In the first 
speech, which was delivered before the Jewish people (xxii.), and 
which we are expressly told was delivered in Hebrew (xxi. 40), 
this remark was not necessary; but as we must suppose that the 
third speech, which was delivered before the Roman Procurator 
Festus and the Jewish King Agrippa, was spoken in Greek, the 
remark might here appear to be called for, to save the audience 
from supposing that Jesus spoke to Paul in the very Greek words 
he repeated to them, the unlikelihood of which might have dis- 
credited the whole story to their minds. 

It is also easily seen why in one of these two speeches of the 
Apostle the addition is made to the words addressed to him by — 
Jesus, oxAnpov cov Tpos Kéevtpa Nakrivew, XXvi. 14, as this proverb 
expresses very happily the idea which the speaker seeks through- 
out to suggest, viz., that he was unavoidably constrained to take 
the step which was so distasteful to the Jews, by a power coming 
from without, which he could not resist. The narrative of the 
author himself, however, did not require to have the point brought 
out in this way. The discrepancy between the standing and 
falling of the companions is, like their hearing and not-hearing, a 
contradiction which can only be reconciled from the standpoint of 
the author. The most striking proof of the powerful impres- 
sion made by the phenomenon was the throwing down of the 
Apostle and those who accompanied him ; but if in the first passage 
the author described the impression made on them by the strong 
word évveoi, this was a sufficient compensation for the falling down ; 
that they should remain standing suited the word évyeot better 
than that they should fall down, and they must be represented as 
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standing because they were to attest that they saw no one from 
whom the voice could have proceeded. And as for the difference 
in the words spoken by Jesus in calling the Apostle, it is perfectly 
evident that events which are kept separate in the first passage are 
in the third summarised and drawn together; and this is of no 
importance, as the words addressed to Ananias by Jesus are in 
fact only a continuation of his conversation with Paul; but it is 
just details like these that show us most distinctly the freedom 
with which the author used his materials. 

Now we must remember that in these three passages we are 
merely comparing the different statements of the same author, and 
we cannot long compare them together without seeing that every 
detail of the narrative must not be taken as of the same value ; 
those that are essential must be carefully separated from those 
of less importance. For the main event we have the Apostle 
Paul’s own testimony in his Epistles. It was the most decided con- 
viction of the Apostle that Jesus, after he had appeared to the 
Apostles and the other believers, so at last had visibly manifested 
himself to him, 1 Cor. xv. 8, ix. 1. But the Apostle does not give 
any explanation as to the way and manner in which this mani- 
festation took place. He scarcely mentions or alludes to the event 
in his Epistles, a reserve which the two long and detailed speeches 
in the Acts would scarcely lead us to expect. The analogy which 
he insists on between the former appearances of the risen Jesus 
and the appearance to him would certainly suggest an outward 
objective occurrence: yet the expression he uses on the subject, 
Gal. i 15, evddxncev 6 Oeos amokanuwat TOV VIOV AUTOD eV eML0i; 
points to the subjective element of the occurrence in such a way 
as to prevent our laying too much stress on the outward appear- 
ance. We are the more justified on this account in trying to find 
out what is to be accepted in the narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles and what is not. The chief point lies unquestionably 
in the inquiry, whether this appearance of Jesus is to be con- 
sidered as an external or an internal occurrence? The whole repre- 
sentation in the Acts of the Apostles seems to suggest a material 
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appearance; but it is decisive against this supposition that the 
companions of the Apostle are asserted to have seen a bright flash 
of light, but no person. The distinct expression, ix. 7, ELOTIKELTAY, 
pndeva Oewpodrres, is here of the more importance, since, as a matter 
of fact, there is nothing in the three narratives in the Acts of the 
Apostles to lead to the idea of a material, visible, objective appear- 
ance of the person of Jesus. Hence even Neander (p. 119, Bohn, 
p. 87) declares for a spiritual occurrence in the mind of Paul, a _ 
spiritual manifestation of Christ to his deeper self-consciousness ; 
and by assuming this he is of opinion that we lose nothing of the 
real, divine part of the matter, as the external manifestation is only 
a means, and the material perception can give no greater certainty 
and reality than an occurrence in the region of the higher self- 
consciousness. But Neander (p. 122, Bohn, p. 88) feels obliged to 

return again to the idea of a real, visible appearance, since, according | 
to him, the Apostle (1 Cor. xv. 8) places the appearance of Christ 
vouchsafed to himself on an equal footing with all the other appear- 
ances of the risen: Christ; and this declaration, as he thinks, must 
have all the greater weight,. because from 2 Cor. xii. 1 we see that 
the Apostle knew perfectly well how to distinguish between a state 
of ecstasy and a state of ordinary consciousness. As for the latter 
point, it follows, from. the very pertinent reasons adduced by 
Neander himself (p. 121), that the appearance of Jesus which is 
here spoken of cannot have been an ecstatic vision, like that 
referred to in 2 Cor. xii. 1; but does it therefore follow that as an 
occurrence in the region, not of the normal, but of the higher self- 
consciousness, it can have had nothing in common with an ecstatic 
vision? This cannot be maintained, and although the Apostle 
places this appearance of Jesus and the other appearances of the 
risen Christ in one line, it does not follow, in the first place, that 
this appearance to him must have been an external one, for an 
internal appearance would perfectly justify the assertions of a 
Ewpaxevat and opOjvar ; and secondly, if the parallel were actually 
to imply an external appearance, the rule which Neander himself 
lays down (p. 97, Bohn, p. 70) in reference to Cornelius would apply 
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here; and Paul, being the only witness for the objective reality of 
the appearance, could be accepted in evidence only of what he 
believed he saw. We cannot here get beyond the subjective 
element, as, according to the express declaration of the author, not 
one of the companions of the Apostle saw the form of Jesus,—a 
thing quite inconceivable in the case of an objective material 
appearance. However firmly the Apostle may have believed that 
he saw the form of Jesus actually and, as it were, externally before 
him, his testimony extends merely to what he believed he saw. 
Here we have arrived at a point from which the connection of the 
rest of the narrative may be perceived without difficulty. To 
the question whether the appearance of Jesus was really an out- 
ward and visible one, there is allied the further inquiry whether 
the words which Paul believed he heard from the Jesus who 
appeared to him were really audible. Had we only the testimony 
of the first passage on this point, the question would be answered 
immediately in the affirmative; but as the author is directly in 
contradiction to himself on the subject, our answer must come not 
from what is said on the point, but from the analogy of the whole. 
Now, with regard to the analogy, there can be no doubt that just 
as little as the appearance of Jesus was.a real and outward one, so 
little could the words which Paul thought he heard have been out- 
wardly audible. As he believed that he saw Jesus without an 
outward visible objective form of Jesus being there, so he might 
believe that he heard words-which were for him only and not for 


_ others, that is-to say, not outwardly and objectively audible. This 


connection between seeing and hearing can: be very well explained 


| 
) 


on psychological grounds. If the Apostle was once convinced that 


~ Jesus had appeared to him, he must also have supposed that there 


} 


was some decided reason for this appearance; and for what reason 
should Jesus appear to him, except to present himself to him, the 
persecutor, as the object of his persecution? And if the belief in 


such an appearance of Jesus could not possibly arise in the 
_ Apostle’s mind until he passed from his former unbelief to a 


conviction of the higher dignity of Jesus, his belief in that 
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appearance must necessarily have brought with it something more, 
namely, the resolve to become a preacher instead of a persecutor 
of the Christian cause. 

So considered, what are the words which the Apostle thought 
that he heard proceeding from the form of Jesus, and which, if the 
apparition itself was only a spiritual fact, he must have heard 
from some spiritual voice,—what are they but the necessary explana- 
tion of the fact itself, and of the idea that was bound up with it? 
It is impossible to sever the union between words and ideas; the 
idea necessarily expresses and clothes itself in words. And here 
also the connection of one with the other is close and immediate ; 
of the Seen and the Imagined with the Spoken and the Heard. In 
what we have now said we have remained entirely within the 
sphere of the Apostle’s consciousness ; but must we not step over 
the boundary which divides the inner from the outer, the subjec- 
tive from the objective, when we endeavour to explain what the 
companions of the Apostle may at least have seen, even if they 
heard nothing? If they did not see the person of the being who 
manifested himself, they are at least reported to have seen the 
stream of heavenly light by which they and the Apostle were 
surrounded. The well-known modern hypothesis, so often repeated, 
that this light was a flash of lightning which suddenly struck the 
Apostle and laid him and his companions senseless on the ground, 
is really mere hypothesis; and as it not only has no foundation in 
the text, but is also in manifest contradiction with the meaning of 
the author, we shall make no further mention of it here. All the 
more, however, is the question forced upon us, whether or not this 
bright light is to be taken as an objective reality. The narrative 
clearly means it to be so taken, but it is another question whether 
this be not the point at which mythic tradition laid its hand upon 
the celebrated event of the conversion of the Apostle Paul. It 
must be borne in mind, in order that this appeal to the mythical 
may not appear as a completely arbitrary proceeding, that the 
essence of a myth consists in the outward objective expression of 
what was formerly subjective and contained in the region of 
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thought. In cases where the transition from the subjective to the 
objective, from the inner to the outward, is logically necessary and 
direct, the idea of the mythical can scarcely be brought into play, 
although this is in truth the point at which the natural province of 
the myth begins. In this sense, even the necessary transformation 
already discussed of a direct, inexplicable, sudden impression into 
distinct ideas, and of the ideas into words, belongs to the province 
of the myth; here also there is an inward process which becomes 
an outward one, a transition from the subjective to the objective, 
the idea becomes expressed, it clothes itself in words and outward 
signs, and takes material shape and form. In this case we have 
a natural and necessary process of the human spirit; here the 
mythical appears in its direct, inner connection with the logical. 
The myth proper appears in a different case, where the transition 
from the subjective to the objective, from the inner to the outward, 
has no longer any inner logical necessity, but proceeds from a merely 
subjective need, and appears only as the accidental and more or 
less arbitrary investiture, in palpable and material form, of an 
abstract thought, or of a matter lying beyond the province of the 
senses. It is from this point of view that we must consider what 
appeared to the Apostle’s companions. If once the fact was firmly 
established that the ascended, glorified Jesus had appeared to the 
Apostle Paul on the way to Damascus, tradition could not rest 
contented with conceiving the event to have transpired only in- 
wardly, in the higher self-consciousness of the Apostle. The inner 
phenomenon must in some way become an outward one, if it was 
to keep its full importance and concrete truth in the traditions of 
the Church. But that the inner vision, present only to the mind of 
the Apostle, did not become an outward perception to those who 
accompanied him, in the visible form of Jesus appearing in his 
heavenly glory, this is to be explained by the fact that tradition, 
though transforming the facts as they originally happened, yet has 
its fixed boundaries which it does not arbitrarily overstep. The 
truth of the original fact was preserved in the form with which 
tradition invested the story, where it was still held that the 
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appearance of Jesus had not been visible to any one but the 
Apostle himself. But if He had been actually visible, though it 
were only to the Apostle, could tradition do other than assume 
that the heavenly light, without which no divine appearance can 
be imagined, spread over all those who were near the Apostle at 
the time? Jesus could not really have appeared without some 
outward token of his nearness and presence. The strange bright- 
ness, surpassing that of the sun at mid-day, that suddenly shone 
round the Apestle and his companions, is accordingly nothing but 
the symbolical and mythical expression of the certainty of the real 
and immediate presence of the glorified and transfigured Jesus. As 
soon as the appearance of Jesus was conceived of in this manner, 
it followed that it must have brought about in all who witnessed it 
the effects which always resulted from heavenly phenomena of this 
kind ; its overpowering influence threw them all on the ground, or 
at least riveted them to the earth in rigid astonishment. 

The occurrences in Damascus form the second part of the 
miraculous narrative in the Acts of the Apostles. The adherents 
of the so-called natural mode of explanation have experienced as 
much difficulty about these as about the principal event itself. 
Although the latter is said to have been very satisfactorily accounted 
for by the lucky hypothesis of a flash of lightning coming down 
out of the sky, the complicated events in Damascus cannot be ex- 
plained in so simple and easy amanner. This is the weakest place 
in the naturalistic series of explanations, and the cold hands of the 
aged Ananias, the vivid delight of Paul at his appearance, the 
sudden stepping forth from the dark chamber to the light, and the 
three days’ fasting, are only weak unskilful means of releasing the 
Apostle from the darkness of the cataract left on his eyes by the 
lightning flash. But how difficult it is even to bring Ananias and 
Paul naturally into such mutual relations as, according to the 
narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, must have existed between 
them. It may on the other hand be justly asked, Who can believe 
that these two visions, so exactly fitting into each other, Paul 


F aed : 
Neander gives no further explanation of the occurrences at Damascus. 
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learning through one that Ananias was coming to him to restore 
his sight, and Ananias receiving through the other the command 
to go to Paul and help him, came about merely by some lucky 
chance? Just as little can these visions be taken as miracles in 
the ordinary sense. With our author, visions are precisely the 
means employed to bring persons widely separated and unknown 
to each other into connection with each other. As in the history 
of the conversion of Cornelius, he and Peter are drawn together 
by two visions, so here Ananias and Paul; only the visions of the 
two latter are more exactly and directly complementary of each 
other. As Paul in his vision saw Ananias coming to him, so 
Ananias in the vision which he had was apprised of the nature of 
Paul’s vision. It was natural to suppose that it was very difficult 
for Paul, after his arrival at Damascus, to find an introduction to, 
or to win the confidence of, the Christians residing there; and to 
understand how this came about, it was necessary to supply some 
great extraordinary preparation, and such a preparation must ap- 
pear all the more necessary, as Paul, in the state of blindness in 
which he had been ever since the appearance of the light from 
Heaven on the way to Damascus, had been quite dependent on the 
help of others. Who would venture near a man who until now 
had been known as the bitterest enemy and persecutor of the 
Christian name? and how could he himself, a man so blinded and 
prostrate, commit himself to any unknown visitor that might pro- 
fess kindly intentions? Here then Deity must himself step in and 
complete the work already begun. Ananias accordingly receives, 
in a divine vision, the command to go to Paul, and to afford him 
the help he needed, and to Paul himself Ananias is shown in a 
-vision as the man destined to assist him. The charge which 
Ananias received lies in so close a connection with the miracle he 
wrought on Paul, that only from the miracle itself do we come to 
a right understanding of the vision which prepared the way for it. 
According to the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul had 
been blinded by the tremendous brightness of the appearance of 
the Lord. He came to Damascus blind, and remained there for 
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several days in that condition until he was released from it by 
Ananias. But was this blindness an actual one? And was his 
release from it by Ananias an actual miracle? This question is 
suggested to us by the narrative itself,in which the close con- 
nection between the cure of the blindness and the laying on of 
hands and that which was the aim of the latter operation, namely, 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, deserves the most special attention. 
Ananias indeed received in his vision the command to go to Paul 
and lay his kands on him that he might receive his sight; and as 
soon as he had come to Paul and had laid his hands on him, bid- 
ding him receive his sight and be filled with the Holy Ghost, there 
fell from his eyes as it had been scales, and he “forthwith saw.” 
Is not then the rrAnoOjvau mvedpatos dyiov, which was wont to 
follow the laying on of hands, in itself a healing of blindness, an 
avaSXerew ina spiritual sense ; and does not the expression, ix. 18, 
evOdws arérecov ard Tov bb0arpav avTod wcet demiSes seem to 
indicate that they were no real scales, that there was no real blind- 
ness, and no real cure? If we remember the condition to which 
the Apostle must have been reduced by the appearance of the 
Lord, how can we think of him in any other manner than with a 
downeast, introspective look, in a moody, preoccupied frame of 
mind, in deep earnest meditation on the guilt he had incurred by 
this recent course of action and which now weighed upon him so 
heavily? This dark night of his spiritual life was not broken till 
Christian baptism was administered to him, and with the sense of 
the forgiveness of sin which it brought, caused light to shine upon 
him so that he again saw clearly. The narrative itself points to 
such a state of mind, brooding on itself, closed to all outward im- 
pressions, entirely occupied with itself and struggling from darkness 
into light, by showing us Paul, after some days’ residence in 
Damascus, as not only seeing nothing, but eating and drinking 
nothing, and only after receiving baptism taking food and re- 
turning to full vitality, ix. 9,18. But if we look at the condi- 
tion of the Apostle, not only immediately after this event, but 
before it, whilst he was still the strenuous Pharisaic zealot, jealous 
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for the law, and the persecutor of all who turned away from it, how 
great a contrast does this first state present to the second in which 
we now find him? Is he not in the former case a blind man, who 
has to be cured of his blindness? Grotius has remarked on the 
words, ix. 8, avewywevav S€ Tov obbarpav avuTovd, ovdeva &Brere, 
“Ea fuit imago Pauli, qualis antehac fuerat, speciem habens 
hominis eruditi in lege, quum plane animo cecus esset.” And on 
ix. 18, woet Nerrides, “adumbrantes velut illud, de quo agit Paulus, 
2 Cor. ii. 14.” Thus even Grotius remarked that these expressions 
yield themselves to a figurative interpretation, and are apt and 
significant when understood of the Apostle’s spiritual condition. 
The author himself represents the Apostle as making use of similar 
figurative expressions. In his speech of chap. xxvi. he puts into 
his mouth the following words as having been addressed to him by 
Christ in appointing him his office: he was sent to the Gentiles, 
he is made to say, avot€as ofOadpous avtav, Tod émiatpepas amo 
TKOTOUS EIS pas, Kal THS é£ouclas Tov catava emt Tov Oeov, Tov 
aBeiv avtovs abecw dwaptidy, Kat KANpov év Tots rrytacpEvots, 
miote. TH eis ee, ver. 18. May not the conversion of the Apostle 
itself be described in the same manner as a passage from a state 
of darkness and blindness to a state of light and vision with clear 
and open eyes? Taking all these points into consideration, does 
it not seem reasonable to consider as tradition what is related 
in the Acts of the Apostles of the blinding of the Apostle, and the 
wonderful cure of his blindness by Ananias? In none of his 
Epistles does the Apostle himself mention any of these occurrences 
in his life. The tradition doubtless arose from the expressions 
which, when properly interpreted, that is not strictly but figura- 
tively, served to indicate the great change in the inner spiritual 
life of the Apostle, and the great contrast afforded by the Apostle’s 
earlier and later attitude of mind and religious views. The ordi- 
nary process took place here, by which myth is formed out of 
tradition, viz. : that these figurative expressions came to be inter- 
preted strictly and literally. Spiritual blindness thus became bodily 
blindness : the looking up in a spiritual sense became the falling 
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off of scales which had covered the eyes. Then dates had to be 
fixed for the two states and for the change. No better opportunity 
for the blinding could be found than the moment when the Apostle 
had seen the dazzling appearance of light in which the Lord appeared. 
If, in order to represent to the fancy what occurred at the moment 
when the Lord appeared to the Apostle, tradition represented an 
extraordinary heavenly light as spreading all around, this could 
not happen according to the usual conditions of such heavenly 
phenomena, without leaving behind on the person for whom the 
vision was intended the mark of blindness, And if the condition 
in which the Apostle was after that appearance and the change 
which it produced on him, was necessarily a condition of perfect 
unconsciousness towards the outward world, then everything con- 
curs to place that blindness which affected the Apostle before he 
had attained to the clear light of the Christian life, in the period 
between the appearance of the Lord to him, and the act of his 
reception into the Christian community. What had been miracu- 
lously produced must of course be miraculously removed, and the 
fittest time for the removal was when, after the crisis of the struggle 
into light was fully past, the Apostle became a new man by his 
actual reception into the Christian community. But the greater 
the change in the outward as well as the inward condition of the 
Apostle, the more fitting did it seem that this should have been 
effected by a special divine arrangement, and (as is the case also with 
the conversion of Cornelius) two visions corresponding with each 
other seemed to be the most likely means to have brought about 
the change. A special divine communication, such as could 
only be conveyed through a vision, must in this case appear to 
be all the more necessary, as without it the distinctive outward 
act of imparting the Holy Spirit to the Apostle, by the laying on 
of hands by Ananias, could not have been considered as valid, 
Ananias not being an Apostle. All these details of the fully 
formed tradition fit very closely into each other, nor is their con- 
nection with each other during the process of the formation of the 
tradition less satisfactory, when we have secured one point from 
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which to trace it. If we are right in assuming that the blindness 
of the Apostle was no real physical blindness, then the miracle of 
healing is no longer needed; and if Ananias was not sent to Paul 
for this purpose (for it was to this end chiefly that he was desired to 20, 
according to Acts ix. 17, 6 Kupuos améotanké pe, bras avaBnrewpns), 
the statement also falls to the ground that Ananias received this 
charge in a divinely sent vision; and the whole matter takes a 
completely different complexion from that given to it in the Acts 
of the Apostles. It therefore remains doubtful whether Ananias 
really came into such close relations with the Apostle Paul during 
this critical period of his life—whether his name did not get mixed 
up in the account of the conversion in some accidental manner. 
In the speech of the Apostle delivered before the Jewish people, 
Ananias is described as an dvnp evoe Bis Kata TOV vopov, mapTU- 
povpevos urd Tavtwy Tov KatTo“KoUToY ‘lovéaiwy, xxii. 12. How 
easy it is to imagine that there was a particular interest at work 
in thus representing the Apostle Paul as from the beginning in 
close connection with a man who stood in such good repute with 
the Judaizing party, which was always so suspicious of the Apostle. 

A historical and critical view of the narrative of the con- 
version of Paul, as given in the Acts of the Apostles, does not 
allow us to consider it as simply miraculous; and if we look at it 
from a psychological point of view, the supposition of a miracle 
appears neither necessary, nor indeed admissible. Who can 
venture to say that such a change in the religious and spiritual 
life of the Apostle may not have been developed from his inner 
life in a simply natural manner? or who will venture to make the 
assertion that even the most sudden transition from one extreme 
to another lies outside the pale of psychological possibility? or 
that if such a phenomenon must be held as contrary to nature, 
that which is contrary to nature could be brought about by a 
miracle? If there be any sphere in which the notion of miracle 
must be discarded, it is the psychological sphere, and especially 
in cases in which miracle would be nothing but a violent inter- 
ruption of the natural development of the man’s inward spiritual 
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life. Hence Neander, although in examining and accounting for 
this occurrence he makes the miracle the ultimately determining 
factor, still in no way allows a magic influence to have been in 
operation on Paul, whereby he was carried away and changed 
against his will. There must, Neander holds, have been some 
point of application in his inner life, without which the most essen- 
tial element of all, the inner revelation of Christ to his highest 
self-consciousness would not have been possible, without which no 
outward impression could have proved the means to introduce that 
revelation to his mind, without which any outward impression, 
however strong, would have been merely transitory. But if once 
the theory of an inward point of connection be allowed, is it any- 
thing else but an admission of the principle, by which the whole 
change is to be referred to natural causes? What remains, there- 
fore, is simply a question for historical criticism to investigate : 
whether what in itself is possible did, in accordance with the state- 
ments before us, actually occur without the interposition of a miracle 
properly so called? So clear and simple does this seem that we 
can only wonder how even the modern commentators on the Acts 
of the Apostles here embrace the theory of miracle in its most 
exaggerated form. Proceeding on the words, xxvi. 14, oxAnpov 
got Tpos Kevtpa AaxTitew, Olshausen brings in, quite mal & propos, 
the Augustinian doctrine of “gratia irresistibilis,” only with this 
difference, that, by the assertion that in this appearance of our 


1 According to Olshausen, the meaning of these words can be only as follows :— 
“Thy striving against the overpowering strength of grace helps thee not. Thou 
must yield to it, in spite of all.” This meaning can only be forced from the 
words by an interpreter biassed in favour of the Augustinian dogmas. It is 
certainly most natural to take the words not as referring to the subjective, but 
to the objective, uselessness of striving. Their meaning therefore would be: 
“‘Thou persecutest me in the belief that I am not the true Messiah, but as thou 
must be now convinced that I am the true Messiah, how can thy undertaking 
be anything but vain, and redounding to thy own destruction?” This reading is 
illustrated and confirmed by the parallel in the speech of Gamaliel, v. 39, 0d Svvacbe 
Katahvoat adrd, pnmore kat Ocopadyor etpeOare. ‘You will not effect anything 
by your reaction ; the end will show on the contrary that you will draw on your- 


selves the worst consequences, for only the worst is to be expected from a direct 
opposition to God.” 
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Lord the power of grace was irresistible, it is by no means sought 
to deny that there may have been times in the subsequent life of 
Paul when it was possible for him to forfeit by unfaithfulness the 
grace vouchsafed to him. This is the very worst modification of 
this doctrine of irresistible grace, as by it two completely different 
standpoints become confused with each other,—the ordinary theory 
of free-will, and its opposite, that of absolute dependence. The 
consequence, or rather the cause, of this illogical blending of 
heterogeneous theories is a theory of miracle which thoroughly 
destroys the continuity of the spiritual life, the arbitrary assertion 
that there are circumstances in the life of man in which (as Neander 
well puts it) “the individual is carried away and transformed by 
magic influence against his own will.” In this view of the conver- 
sion of the Apostle Paul, miracle is of course assigned its full right, 
but this is the only advantage ; and what is believed to be gained by 
it on one hand, in favour of the glorification of divine grace, is lost 
on the other by the sacrifice of the moral dignity of the Apostle. 
The event of the conversion and calling of the Apostle must 
have been of the greatest importance to the author of the Acts in 
furthering his apologetic aim. Not only, therefore, is it related at 
length in chapter ix., it is also repeated with equal length and 
detail in the two speeches which are put into the mouth of the 
Apostle Paul himself, chapters xxii. and xxvii We see from the 
epistles of the Apostle how his enemies always reproached him with 
not having been, as the other Apostles, a disciple of Jesus, and for 
not having been called to be an Apostle by Jesus himself during 
his earthly life. Against such a reproach and such an attack on 
the apostolic authority of Paul, it was necessary to insist upon a 
fact by which he was connected with Jesus by a relation not less 
direct than that which bound the rest of the Apostles to him. The 
Apostle himself maintains with the most decided emphasis that 
he also had seen Christ the Lord, 1 Cor. ix. 1, that Jesus had 
manifested himself to him as well as to the other Apostles ; even if 
after the others, still really and truly, 1 Cor. xv. 8. And not 
only once did this happen, but by repeated omtacias Kai aroxa- 
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AUwevs TOD Kupéov, he claims for himself direct communion with 
the Lord: 2 Cor. xii. 1. But there still remained the great and 
essential difference between his calling and that of the other 
Apostles, that the reality of the former depended on a momentary 
appearance which he asserted to have taken place—on a vision— 
an §paua, which could be known as real only in the sphere of his 
own subjective consciousness, and which therefore lay open to 
the suspicion that it might be the result of self-deception. 
And as together with his calling to the office of an Apostle he 
claimed to have received also a distinct commission to proclaim 
the Gospel to the Gentiles, so the whole question as to the par- 
ticipation of the Gentiles in the Messianic Salvation, which was a 
cause of so bitter dispute between the Apostle and the Jewish 
Christians, rests also on the truth and reality of the visionary 
appearance by which the Apostle believed himself to have been 
called. In proportion to the difficulty of this question of the 
apostolic authority would be the anxiety of a writer who has so 
decided an apologetic tendency as-the author of the Acts to procure 
for his Apostle as strong a case as possible. The authority of Paul, 
according to the nature of the circumstances under which the Acts 
of the Apostles was composed, could be legitimized in no better 
manner than by the authority of Peter. If it could be shown as 
a precedent that Peter also saw a divinely sent vision in which he 
received an important charge; and if that charge concerned a no less 
weighty matter than the adoption of the Gentiles into the Messianic 
kingdom, so that the conversion of the Gentiles had been already 
begun by him, what objection could be taken to Paul’s being 
called to the office of an Apostle among the Gentiles? According 
to the whole plan and economy of the Acts of the Apostles, it 
cannot surprise us that we really.do find in it such a legitimation 
of the Apostle. It is contained in the account of the conversion 
of Cornelius, which the author of the Acts, chapters x. and xi, 
apparently places purposely between the conversion of the Apostle, 
chapter ix., and the actual commencement of his apostolic office 
among the Gentiles, xi 25. The detailed and circumstantial 
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manner in which this is related indicates how much importance 
the author attaches to it. If everything had taken place as it is 
here related, and as it is commonly believed to have done, there 
would be no need of saying anything about an especial apologetic 
aim of the author. But how is it possible to take such a series of 
miraculous transactions, all so artfully linked together, as a piece of 
actual history? If we remember that this is not a question of 
miraculous events occurring merely in the external world, but of 
influences from the higher world acting directly on the religious 
thought and the whole mental position of the persons concerned, 
so as to produce resolutions and opinions which could not have 
been reached at least for long in the ordinary way of religious and 
spiritual development, we find we cannot credit the account of 
such direct operations of a higher causality in the sphere of the 
spiritual life. The persons concerned would be passive organs for 
the proclamation of ideas which, according to the divine plan, were 
to be introduced to the world as a purely supernatural revelation. 
We must notice how little the persons here treated of betray any 
clear consciousness, or even any suspicion, of the results which 
these occurrences were meant to bring about. Cornelius indeed 
received instructions to summon Peter to come to him, but he did 
not know what end was to be answered by his coming, x. 33. 
Peter followed the summons sent to him without understanding 
what it meant, x. 21. In deference to the divine command con- 
tained in the vision, he suppressed the opinions which he had 
hitherto held regarding the relation of the Jews to the Gentiles 
(28), but he understood so little of the real meaning and aim of 
that command that the light flashed upon him for the first time 
through the surprising discovery of the exact correspondence of the 
two visions with each other. It was not of his own free conviction 
and decision that he determined on his course of action, but 
through the overpowering impression of miraculous events which 
burst upon him suddenly and unforeseen, and by which alone the 
destined result was obtained. Obviously Peter serves here as the 
mere organ of a higher agency, and we see clearly enough how 
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external the relation was in which the religious ideas and convic- 
tions here introduced stood to his religious consciousness and the 
stage of religious development which he had reached. 

The entire series of these events is wanting in historical con- 
nection; there is nothing to lead up to it in the previous history : 
it has no result at all commensurate with its greatness and seeming 
importance. The Church at Jerusalem indeed allowed its doubts 
to be hushed by the assurances of Peter; but how little these 
doubts were really removed, the narrative in chapter xv. shows 
us; and Peter himself, when obliged here to speak on the subject, 
mentions those events as a thing long out of date, xv. 7 (a¢’ sepa 
dpxalwv, etc.), about which nothing had been thought in the 
interval, and which now for the first time required to be re- 
membered and considered. With what aim did all this happen, 
if it harmonised so little with the time and with the stage of 
development then attained by Peter? was it merely to furnish 
him later on with a support for his religious consciousness, at a 
time at which he could not any longer need such a support? Or 
must we think it all took place for the sake of Cornelius? How 
passive he himself is, however, in all the events that befall him! 
and how little does he appear to be the true object of all those 
wonders! The miracle is thus without any adequate motive; in- 
deed, we may say more: that so studied and complicated a series of 
miraculous occurrences has but little in common with the miracu- 
lous character of the Gospel history. Such a narrative cannot be 
held, when we consider its essential character, to be even a mythical 
tradition. It is carefully studied throughout ; the details are con- 
nected with each other as a whole in a way which only careful and 
apt manipulation and combination could secure; one vision corre- 
sponds to the other, and the effect to be produced by each happens at 
a certain moment and in a certain manner, so as to fit in with the 
complete and rounded whole. For this reason also the remark with 
which Neander prefaces his discussion of the passage, “that we are 
not justified in assuming that Cornelius was able to separate clearly 
the objective and actual from the subjective in his apprehension 
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of that which appeared before him as an object of experience and 
cognition,” is completely purposeless and useless; for we cannot 
conceive how anything in this series of details could be different 
from what it is called, or could be imagined to proceed from hallu- 
cination. If one of these details is put out of its place, or changed, 
the whole becomes disarranged and confused, and loses coherence 
and connection. Such combination and coherence as are here 
presented are foreign to a myth. Such a narrative cannot be 
looked upon as the casual product of mythical tradition, but as a 
free composition, originating in a certain design. From this point 
of view, the two visions which are so essential in the matter must 
be held to be the symbolical form selected by the writer to set 
forth his idea, as in the literature of the earliest Christian times 
visions frequently occur as mere symbolical and poetical media for 
the idea the writer wishes to convey. The chief idea which is to 
be enforced here is so prominent that we can scarcely avoid seeing 
that the persons and events which are placed before us are only 
meant to illustrate the idea of the whole, and bring it into visible 
form. As soon, therefore, as the action used for this purpose is 
sufficiently developed, the idea is at once released from the material 
husk which enveloped it; and now the full consciousness has 
dawned upon Peter of what the author makes him utter as the 
ruling idea of the whole, x. 34, that “there is no respect of persons 
with God; but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him.’ These words, as the recent 
commentators rightly remark, can only*be taken, when we consider 
the connection in which they stand, as asserting, in opposition to 
the Jewish exclusiveness, that God receives into the Messianic 
kingdom those who believe in Jesus, not with any regard to 
whether or not they are descended from a special theocratic nation, 
but looking only to the moral worth and capacity of each separate 
individual. The speech of Peter immediately following seeks to 
remove any idea of exclusiveness from the labours of Jesus. The 
idea that is here insisted on could not, however, have been set forth 
more expressively and vividly than by the representation of the 
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Holy Ghost coming before the water, x. 44. How evidently was 
it thus shown that the Gentiles were not to be excluded from the 
reception of the Holy Spirit as the principle of Christian conscious- 
ness, how clearly is the conclusion drawn that the outward, the 
formula of admission, is not to be refused, when the inward, the 
desire of and fitness for the Holy Spirit, is present, this being the 
main point and all else merely accessory. Peter accordingly 
insists again and again on this idea as the outcome of the whole 
proceeding (x. 47, xi. 16, 17), that as the Gentiles had received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit in the same way as they, the born Jews, its 
reception and operation being attested by the same outward mani- 
festations as those at the feast of Pentecost, namely, the Aare 
yroooas and the peyadvvew Tov Ocov (x. 46), there could be no dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile with regard to the Messianic king- 
dom. From this it followed as a thing of course that with respect 
to the adoption of the Gentiles into the community of the followers 
of Jesus as the Messiah, nothing could be demanded which would 
involve, as circumcision would have done, that in order to become 
Christians they must first become Jews. As the whole matter is 
embodied in visions, and visions tend to the figurative and sym- 
bolical, this thought also had to be presented in a symbolical form. 
The distinction between clean and unclean in the relation between 
Jews and Gentiles, is founded specially on the Mosaic laws of 
food, by which the Jews were forbidden to taste the flesh of certain 
animals which were held to be unclean. The Gentiles, to whom 
those kinds of food were not forbidden, became for that very reason 
unclean to the Jews, who had to be on their guard against defile- 
ment in their intercourse with the Gentiles when this involved 
eating and drinking together. The idea that the difference hither- 
to subsisting between Jews and Gentiles as the clean and the 
unclean was no longer to be upheld, is very strikingly exhibited 
by the figure of a vessel in which clean and unclean animals 
were contained promiscuously, and commanded to be used as food 
without any distinction. The sharp hunger which Peter had 
experienced just before the vision, is thus connected very closely 
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with the aim and purpose of the vision, and is meant to signify how 
the prohibition against eating certain beasts which were destined 
for the food of man, and serve his wants as well as the rest, must 
have appeared to him as an unnatural restriction. The removal of 
the distinction between clean and unclean was expressed also by 
the symbolical vessel which in the first place presented no distinction 
between clean and unclean beasts, and in the second place was let 
down with all its contents from heaven. As the difference between 
clean and unclean with regard to the animal world rested ona 
certain dualistic view of the world, on the idea of a clean and un- 
clean creation, so also with regard to the relations of Jew and Gentile, 
the wall of partition which, according to old custom and the prevail- 
ing view, existed between them could be removed in no better way 
than by the introduction of the thought that God was the God of the 
Gentiles as well as of the Jews. As from the divine standpoint there 
can be no unclean creation, and no man is to be considered “ common 
or unclean” (x. 28, compare 15), so Jesus,-as the Messiah, is the 
common Lord of all in the peace of his Gospel, ravtwv Kvpsos 
(36), ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead (x. 42). 
The idea which all the details serve to enforce is a clear and 
definite one enough; and after what has been said it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the circumstance that it is Peter in whose mind the 
idea first arises and is acknowledged to be true. There is another 
point closely connected with this, however, which we have still to 
notice, namely, the author’s evident desire to show that the idea 
thus brought forward by Peter obtained the assent of the Church 
of Jerusalem. He expressly mentions the opposition which Peter's 
act of imparting the Gospel to the uncircumcised and unclean, met 
with from the Church at Jerusalem, and makes Peter relate circum- 
stantially the whole course of the affair in his own vindication. 
The author would not have allowed himself this repetition if he 
had not attached great weight at this point of his narrative to the 
impression which the affair made on the Church at Jerusalem, 
Accordingly after hearing this vindication, the Church at Jerusalem 
expressed itself content with what was done, and glorified God in 
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that he had extended his salvation to the Gentiles (xi. 1-18). 
The behaviour that the members of the Church exhibited in the 
sequel shows plainly enough that they cannot have taken up this 
attitude then. We cannot understand, in the first place, how Peter 
succeeded so easily in his vindication of a step calculated to give 
such grave offence. He is said to have done so by appealing to the 
fact that before he had ended his speech, émémece To mvedwa TO 
dywov er avtovs, doTrep Kal ep nuas év apxn, xi. 15. This refers 
to the feast of Pentecost and the miraculous yAwooais Aare 
which then took place. So:undeniable and public a miracle was 
of course better calculated than anything else could have been to 
silence the doubts of the Church. But if the miracle of the XNadewy 
yawoooais be taken in the case of Cornelius and those baptised 
with him, as well as in the previous case, to have consisted (as 
Neander states, page 105) in their feeling themselves impelled to 
give vent to their feelings in impassioned praises of God, who in so 
miraculous a manner had led them to salvation, would even this 
appear to the Church at Jerusalem to be a sufficient vindication ? 
Shall we, in order to make this vindication appear more substantial 
and more satisfactory, retract what we have seen to be a well- 
founded result of criticism with regard to the \aney yAwooats ? 
Certainly not; it simply follows that this vindication before the 
Church at Jerusalem, and a fortiori the circumstances which 
occasioned it, cannot be held to have occurred as the letter of 
the narrative would have us believe. 

However little such a narrative can lay claim to historical 
credibility, it suits very well the apologetic tendency with which 
the Acts of the Apostles is written. However we may decide on 
the traditional element which lies at the root of the history of the 
conversion of Cornelius, its adoption into the narrative, and the 
place assigned to it there, can only be accounted for by the apolo- 
getic interest of the author of the Acts of the Apostles. Paul 
must be represented as entering on his apostolic work among the 
Gentiles under the shield of the Apostle Peter, who himself con- 
verted the first Gentile; and the heavenly appearance on which 
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alone Paul grounds the proof of his apostolic calling is legitimised 
in the most authentic manner by a similar vision sent to the 
Apostle Peter. We can well imagine how important this must 
have been to the writer in the pursuit of his apologetic aims, if we 
consider to what attacks the Apostle Paul was exposed, both at the 
commencement of his career and long afterwards from the Jewish- 
Christian party, on account of the peculiar nature of his call. In 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies the principle is enunciated, with 
evident reference to the Apostle Paul, that those revelations only 
should be considered true and trustworthy which are attested by 
outward communication and instruction, and not merely by appear- 
ances and visions. This is one of the chief subjects of controversy 
between the persons who are represented as conversing in these 
Homilies; and the arguments adduced on each side are of great 
use in making us see clearly the importance this matter must 
have had to the Apostle and his party. “Thou hast boasted,” 
objected Simon Magus to the Apostle Peter (Homily xvii. 13), 
“that thou hast entirely understood thy Teacher (the true prophet 
Christ) because thou hast personally seen. him: present, and hast 
listened to him, and that it would be impossible for any other man 
to have the like certainty by means of any appearance or vision 
(6pdwatt  ortacia). Now, that this is untrue, I will show thee. 
He who clearly hears what another says is not fully convinced by 
what is said. For he must think in his mind, ‘Does he not lhe, 
being to all appearance a mere man?’ But a vision, when it is 
seen, affords to him who sees it the conviction that it is divine.” 
To this Peter replies, “Thou maintainest that more can be learnt 
through a vision than through a real operating presence (1) rapa THs 
évepyeias). On this account thou thinkest that thou art better in- 
formed about Jesus than Iam. But the prophet deserves all belief, 
as we know him well beforehand that he is true, and he gives, as the 
- Jearner wishes, an answer to questions asked him. But he who 
believes a vision, an appearance, or a dream, has no security, and 
knows not whom he believes; for he may be deceived by an evil 
demon, or a deceitful spirit, into believing what is not the case, and 
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if he asks who it is that appears,’ it can answer what it will. It 
stays as long as it pleases, and vanishes like a sudden flash of 
light, without giving the desired information to the inquirer. In 
a dream no one can ask what he desires to know, since the mind 
of the sleeper is not in his own power. For this very reason we 
ask many things we want to know in our dreams, or without ask- 
ing learn what is of no interest to us, and when we awake we are 
discontented because we have neither heard nor made due inquiry 
about what we wanted to know.” The Magus rejoins that even if 
belief is not to be conceded to all visions, still those visions and - 
dreams which are sent by God cannot be false; that only the 
righteous can see a true vision, not the wicked; Peter answers 
that he cannot agree to this; pursuing his argument he says, 
“T know that many idolaters, carnal-minded men given over to all 
sorts of sins, see visions and true dreams, and some also have seen 
demoniacal appearances. I maintain that mortal eye cannot see the 
incorporeal form of the Father or of the Son, because they shine in 
purest light. It is therefore not out of jealousy that God does not 
allow himself to be seen by men who are fettered by their fleshly 
nature. For who can see the incorporeal form even of an angel, 
much more of the Son? But if any one sees a vision (dtacia), 
he must remember that it may proceed from an evil demon: and 
that ungodly persons see visions and true dreams is certain, and I 
can prove this from the Scriptures.” Then are adduced the instances 
of Abimelech, Genesis xx.; of Pharaoh, xli.; of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Daniel iii. 5. “All these were ungodly persons, and yet saw sights, 
and visions, and true dreams. It results from this that a man who 
sees visions, dreamis, and appearances, need not be concluded to be 
necessarily a pious man. For the truth springs out of the pure 
mind indwelling in the pious man; it is not sought in dreams, but 
is bestowed on good men with consciousness and judgment. Thus 
the Son was revealed to me by the Father ; I therefore know what 
is the meaning of the revelation (tis Svvapus droxadtrpeas, 1.0. 
what the essence of it is) from my own experience. For as soon 
1 As Paul asks, Acts ix. 5, tis ef, Kupue ; 
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as the Lord questioned me (Matthew xvi. 14), something rose in 
my heart, and I myself knew not what had happened to me, for I 
said, ‘Thou art the Son of the living God’ He who on this 
“occasion called me blessed, first told me that it was the Father who 
had revealed this to me. From that time I knew what revelation 
is: to become aware of a thing without outward instruction, with- 
out visions and dreams; and that is the case, for in the truth which 
God implanteth in us is contained the seed of all truth. This is 
either concealed from or revealed to us by the hand of God, for 
God acts to every man according as he sees his deserts to be. To 
receive communications from without by dreams and visions is not 
according to the nature of revelation, but is a token of divine wrath 
—for it is written in the Law that God being wroth with Moses 
and Aaron, said (Numbers xii. 6), ‘If there be a prophet among 
you, I the Lord will make myself known unto him in a vision, and 
will speak unto him ina dream. My servant Moses is not so, for 
with him will I speak visibly (directly, év e’Ser), as a man speaketh 
toafriend.” Thou seest how visions and dreams are tokens of wrath. 
But what is imparted to a friend goes from mouth to mouth direct, 
and not through figures and dreams and sights, which he uses in 
communicating with an enemy: so although our Jesus may also 
have appeared to thee, manifested himself to thee, and spoken to 
thee, he did so in wrath, as to an adversary, and for that reason he 
employed apparitions, and dreams, and other outward revelations. 
But can a man be instructed and ordained for the office of Teacher by 
means ofavision? If thou sayest this is quite possible, then I say, 
Why did the Teacher go about familiarly for a whole year with men 
not dreaming, but awake; and how can these believe that he revealed 
himself to thee? How can he have appeared to thee, who art not 
even in agreement with his doctrine? If thou really didst become 
an Apostle by his appearing to thee and instructing thee, if only for 
one hour, then repeat his sayings, declare what he said and did, love 
his Apostles, and dispute not with me who was with him ; for thou 
hast striven against me as an adversary,—against me, the strong rock, 
the corner pillar of the Church. Ifthou hadst not been an adversary, 
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thou wouldest not have so vilified and abused me and my preaching 
that men would not believe what I myself heard from the Lord 
when I was with him, as though I were worthy of condemnation, 
when I was really worthy of praise. Yea, verily, when thou callest 
me worthy of condemnation, Gal. ii. 11, thou accusest God who 
revealed Christ to me, thou attackest him who called me blessed 
for this revelation. If thou wishest in deed and truth to become 
a fellow-worker in the cause of truth, then learn from us as we 
have learnt from him, and if thou hast become a disciple of the 
truth, be a fellow-worker with us.” 

Such was the opinion prevailing on the Jewish-Christian side at 
the time the pseudo-Clementine Homilies were composed, with 
regard to the apostolic calling of Paul; and that we are not here 
exhibiting a mere extreme heretical opinion of a later date is 
testified by the Epistles of the Apostle himself, in which we find 
the same view. This opinion must indeed have been the general 
one of the hostile Jewish-Christian party. It may be that at the 
time of the author of these Homilies a section of the Jewish-Chris- 
tians had already come to hold a less extreme view on the subject, 
and that Paul was allowed to be an Apostle, though still in a 
subordinate position to Peter, in which he had no advantage over 
Peter, and had to share with him the glory of being the Apostle to 
the Gentiles. But is not this the result of the efforts by which 
the Pauline party generally, and the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles especially, had striven to procure for Paul the acknow- 
ledgment of his apostolic dignity, if only to this limited extent ? 
This could not have been brought about without concessions and 
accommodations of various kinds on the side of the Pauline party. 
The primacy of Peter, first of all, together with the principle on 
which it was based, must have been conceded to the Petrine party. 
The author of the Acts of the Apostles must have made up his 
mind to accept and embody in his narrative the criterion of the 
apostolic calling, which the Homilies present as the only one. On 
the election of the Apostle Matthias in the place of the traitor, 
Peter enunciates the principle,i. 21, 22, Sef ody Trav cuvenOdvt@v hiv 
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av®pav é €v TravTt xpevep ev @ elon rOe Kat €EnOev ed’ nga 0 Kuptos 
Inoois, apEdpwevos aro TOU Ramricparos Iwavvov ews Ths npeepas 
is ae ag’ 7 LOV, paptupa TS avactdcEews avToU yeveoOat 
cvv iyiv &va tovrwv. In the same sense, Peter says in his speech 
with regard to the conversion of Cornelius, x. 41, that they, the 
Apostles, are the waprupes TpoKEKELPOTOVNfLEVOL UTTO TOU Oeod, oiTiWES 
cuvedayowey kal cuverriouey avt@ (the following words, wera 70 
avacrhvat aQuToV éK vexpav;.are, as De Wette also says, obviously 
not to be taken with the words directly preceding, but with éudavy 
yevéoOar, 40). It cannot be denied that a certain design which 
betrays a special reason is evident in the express enunciation and 
enforcement of the principle that the witnesses of the risen Jesus 
could be none but those who through communion with him during 
his lifetime, through the constant coming and going along with the 
disciples, and eating and drinking with him, were specially destined 
by him for this purpose. This, indeed, seems to be recognised by 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles himself as a criterion of the 
apostolic calling, which might have been made use of against his 
Apostle. But the more he yields in a point like this to the 
Jewish-Christian party, the more does he expect from that side a 
willingness to make its Apostle do justice to his; and, provided 
only that the exclusive primacy were assured to the Apostle Peter, 
he seems to ask from the Jewish-Christians the concession that 
there might exist another mode of being called to the apostolic 
mission, namely, through apparitions and visions, especially as the 
Apostle Peter himself had, by special divine appointment, and in 
furtherance of the important aim of the conversion of the Gentiles, 
been the recipient of similar visitations. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY OF THE APOSTLE.—ACTS XIII. XIV. 


BETWEEN the conversion of the Apostle and his actual entrance 
into the sphere of his apostolic work, there intervenes a period 
which we cannot discuss till we reach a later stage of this work, 
as the account of it in the Acts of the Apostles varies considerably 
from the Apostle’s own statement. Generally speaking, however, 
we have to think of this as the period of his life in which he 
developed the powerful impression which he had received from his 
sudden conversion, into that unity of religious conviction which 
became afterwards the firm foundation of his apostohe labours. 
As there is nothing known of his outward actions during this 
interval, which he himself says (Gal. i. 18) lasted several years, it 
is all the more likely that the time was spent in self-contemplation, 
his introverted spirit growing familiar with his newly-won Christian 
consciousness. When we consider his whole individuality, as 
well as the manner of his conversion, which was so sudden and 
thorough a transformation of his inward man, we cannot but think 
that he did not pass through many various intermediate stages, but 
as soon as he was once settled and fixed in his own mind, became at 
once what we see him to have been afterwards. So soon, as he him- 
self says (Gal. i. 16), as God had been pleased to reveal his Son in 
him, that he might preach his Gospel among the heathen, a new 
world rose upon his consciousness, and his own characteristic in- 
dependence preserved him from such dependence on others as would 
have prevented his own individuality from having full scope. ‘This 
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much is certain, that though he grounded his whole apostolic work 
and influence entirely on the directness of his apostolic call, and as 
all that he was he wished to be only through Christ, who had been 
thus revealed to him, yet he did not neglect to institute inquiries 
into the history of the life of Christ. He who could speak so 
definitely and in such detail about matters of fact in the Gospel 
history as the Apostle does, 1 Cor. xi. 23, ete., xv. 8, could not have 
been unacquainted with the rest of its chief incidents. 

The Apostle of the Gentiles first entered on his wide and suc- 
cessful career in Antioch, where before his coming a new metro- 
polis of the Christian world had begun to arise, in consequence of 
the events already mentioned, which had so great importance in 
the history of the development of Christianity.1 From thence, 
with Barnabas, his greatest friend, he undertook his first missionary 
journey, which was directed to Cyprus, and then to the countries 
of Asia Minor, Pamphyla, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and their cities, 
Perga, Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. The discourses of the 
two Apostles are said to have been accompanied by miracles, and 


1 As an indication of the important position which Antioch had assumed in the 
affairs of Christianity, we may take the remark in xi. 26, that the disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch. This name must have been commonly current 
in the general public at the time when the Acts was written; this is the proper 
meaning of ypnuari¢ew. The name Xproriavol occurs only in two other passages 
in the New Testament, Acts xxvi. 28, 1 Peter iv. 16, and in both of these 
passages it appears as a term used by the opponents of Chmistianity, as it was 
also used afterwards by the writers. of the second century; but the opponents 
who gave the name must have been Gentiles, as Jews would not have so used the 
the sacred name of Xpiords. The Gentile origin of the name causes the author 
to connect it with the city of Antioch, which was the first Gentile site of Chris- 
tianity. But whether it originated in Antioch is very doubtful, on account of 
its Latin form. The name Christiani is first mentioned by Roman writers, and 
as one in use among the people; it is used by Tacitus and Suetonius on the 
occasion of the incendiarism of Nero and the cruelties then practised against the 
Christians. ‘‘Nero,” says Tacitus, Ann. xy. 44, “subdidit reos, et queesitissimis 
penis affecit, quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellahat. Auctor 
nominis ejus Christus.” Compare Suetonius, Nero, xvi. Already, in Nero’s time, 
the people had called the hated sect, “Christians.” The author may have 
assigned the origin of this name to Antioch, because he thought that as a Gentile 
name it must have originated in the first Gentile city in which Christians 


existed. 
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to have secured a ready acceptance of the Gospel among the 
Gentiles, but for that very reason to have called down on them the 
bitter hostility of the Jews. In the whole account the apologetic 
tendency and the literary freedom of the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles are shown in a manner which throws great suspicion on 
its historical statements. 

The miracles which the Apostle is reported to have performed in 
this first missionary journey in the company of Barnabas bear most 
undoubted tokens of the apologetic parallel with Peter. One of 
Peter’s most celebrated apostolic actions:was his victory over Simon 
Magus. According to: the Acts of the Apostles, Peter met the 
sorcerer in Samaria, when the Apostle himself for the first time 
visited the region beyond Judea in his apostolic calling. Parallel 
with this is the meeting of the Apostle Paul with Elymas the 
sorcerer, in Cyprus, on his first missionary journey. With Paul, 
as with Peter, the first important aet ofi his apostolic life in foreign 
lands is the conviction and punishment of the sorcerer. In both 
cases the apostolic insight shows itself in the instantaneous unveil- 
ing of the deep moral perversity which lay at the root of sorcery 
as it came into contact with Christianity. Although the sorcerer 
Elymas took up a different relation to Christianity from that 
occupied by Simon Magus, the main idea. of the speech against 
the former is the same.as in the speech.of Peter, chap. viii. The 
speech, xii. 10, etc., evidently refers-to viii. 21, etc. The main idea 
in viii. 21,1 yap KapSia.cov ovk éotw evbeta éevwmiov Tov Ocod, 
is carried further in xiii. 8, etc:, where:the sorcerer is described as 
tntav Siactpérar aro THs TicTEws, TANpNs TavTos Sddou Kat TAeNS 
padioupyias, Siactpépor Tas, odovs Kupiov tas evOeias. This is an 
example of how imitation generally supplies a want of originality 
by exaggeration. It seems by this that the sorcerer Elymas did 
not, like Simon Magus, endeavour to introduce himself into the 
Christian community by impure means, but set himself in direct 
opposition to Christianity, for which reason the speech against him 
contains still stronger expressions than that against Simon 
(especially in xiii. 10, vie SvaBorov). But the exaggerated copy is 
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most evidently apparent in the fact, that whilst there is no punish- 
ment pronounced against Simon, and he is even commanded to pray 
to God for forgiveness of his sins,a miracle of punishment takes 
place in the case of Elymas. This punishment itself is nothing 
else than a figurative representation of the main idea by which the 
sorcerer, or rather sorcery itself, is characterised. As sorcery in 
contrast to the true religion is untrue, perverted, erroneous, and 
therefore gropes about in dim light, crouches in darkness, blind, 
seeing nothing, so this is symbolised in the punishment inflicted 
on the sorcerer, wapaxypyua Se érémecey én’ atov dydvs Kat 
TKOTOS, Kat TEeprayouv enter yetparywryous, xiii. 11. How clearly the 
hand of the imitator has been at work here! for all these traits are 
only the carrying out of the ove evOcia xapSéa, Vili. 21. 

This first important apostolic act of Paul is also remarkable, 
because from this time the Acts.of the Apostles gives him his own 
distinctive apostolic name, Paul, instead of Saul, the name used up 
. to this point. Henceforth he is named not after, but before 
Barnabas. It cannot be doubted that this change of name here 
has some reference to the Roman Proconsul, Sergius Paulus, 
converted by the Apostle Paul, and that the explanation of Jerome, 
“ Apostolus a primo ecclesiz spelio, Proconsule Sergio Paulo, victorize 
suze trophea retulit erexitque vexillum ut Paulus ex Saulo vocare- 
tur,” is the true one—only the erection of these trophies is not 
to be ascribed to the Apostle himself, but merely to tradition which 
connected the change of name already adopted by the Apostle with 
an important act of his apostolic life. How could the arrival of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles at his full glory be better shown than 
by the conversion of a Roman Proconsul? The Roman form of 
the name hints also at the conversion of a Roman. ‘The conversion 
of a Roman Proconsul was thus the great work by which the 
Apostle clearly proved his right to the name which he bore as the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. The Gentile name Paul is the proper 
name by which to denote the Apostle to the Gentiles. Looking in 
this way on the account of how the name was given, we have a 
parallel to the distinctively apostolic act of the Apostle Peter, 
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Matt, xvi. 16. As Peter then, through his declaration, steadfast as 
a rock, that Jesus was the Christ and the Son of God, bore witness 
to the true meaning of his name, and was no longer to be called 
Simon, but Peter, so Paul adopted, as a memorial, the name of the 
Roman Paul, whom he had converted, thus giving public evidence 
that, as an Apostle to the Gentiles, he had a right to bear that name. 

Yet even the conversion of so distinguished a Roman was not a 
suificient display of energy to signalise this period in the life of 
the Apostle ; it had to be shown to be yet more important and rich 
in results by the victory it then won over formidable opposition, the 
struggle of the true divine faith with the false, magical, and 
demoniacal faith. For this reason, the point at which the name of 
Paul receives its new importance is the point when his address 
overwhelms the sorcerer, xiii. 9: SadAos bé, 6 Kat IlavyXos, Ano Gets 
TVEVMLATOS dyiou, Kal aTevioas els avTov ei7rev, etc. So two different 
events in the life of Peter are joined in one, for it was necessary 
that Paul’s first appearance as Apostle to the Gentiles should take . 
place in some striking and distinctly apostolic act. 

Such narratives as those of the two Sorcerers in Acts viii. and 
xiii. are no doubt commonly considered worthy of historical belief, 
because sorcerers and enchanters were frequently to be met with 
at that time, and received ready acceptance from men of the first 
standing. Of course this cannot be denied, and we see an example 
of the kind in Josephus (Antiq. xx. 7), where he mentions the 
sorcerer, Simon of Cyprus, as a man much thought of by Felix, the 
Roman Procurator of Judea; yet the more common certain pheno- 
mena of the age are, the more natural is it that tradition and poetry 
should borrow their materials from them. It is for this reason 
that if we wish to prove the truth of the narrative in the Acts of 
the Apostles, we must not appeal to Alexander of Abonoteichos, 
described by Lucian, whose prophecies were eagerly sought after 
by the most important men in Rome, and whose most zealous 
adherent was the Roman statesman Rutilianus.! It is clear that 
in this impostor Lucian does not intend to sketch any historical 

1 Neander, Gesch. der Pfl. p. 148, Bohn 107. 
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personage, but only a common type of character at the time. Nor 
does the fact that the Acts of the Apostles gives to the sorcerer the 
name of Bar-Jesus, and says of him that he was a Jewish false 
prophet, make anything for the truth of the narrative; his being 
a Jew would make him all the more fit to be brought forward in 
this manner as an adversary of the Apostle Paul. But the conver- 
sion of the Roman Proconsul has a very slight degree of pro- 
bability. The Acts of the Apostles does not give us any further 
particulars on the subject, it does not mention baptism, but merely 
says that he “believed,” and this was in consequence of the 
miracle wrought on the sorcerer, the questionableness of which we 
have already seen. And what are we to think of the conversion of 
a man in such a rank of life, where there was no weighty reason 
for the change, and no warrant that the impression produced would 
be more than merely transitory? If such minor circumstances 
cannot in any case be regarded as confirming the truth of the 
narrative, we come back to the general point of view from which 
such stories have to be considered, with reference to the nature of 
the historical record as a whole, of which they form the ingredients. 

The Apostle Paul is said to have wrought a second miracle 
during the same missionary journey at Lystra in Lycaonia, on a 
man lame from his birth, xiv. 8, etc. This miracle also presents 
a duplicate to one wrought by Peter, and described iii. 1, 4. Here, 
as there, it is a @XOS ék KOLALaS LNT pos avrod, iii. 2, xiv. 8. The 
position which the worker of the miracle takes up towards the 
lame man, is indicated in both places by the word areviteww 
(arevicas avt@—eire [IIadnos] xiv. 9, drevioas Se Iérpos eis 
avtov—eirre, iii. 4), and the miracle following is in both cases 
described by the same words, #AXeTo Kat meprerrare, xiv. 10, 
eFarrcpevos eon Kat mepterrares, ili. 8. The first narrative, where 
the lame man is described as a beggar, presents several additional 
features ; and the second draws attention to the riatis Tod cwOjvac 
of the lame man. As the two miracles are exactly the same cure, 
we might think the similarity of the two narratives to be very 
natural, if there were not visible in both cases a special design to 
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have the miracle just such as would awaken great attention, and 
point out the Apostle unmistakably as a miracle-worker. This 
end could be best obtained by a cure wrought on a lame man 
who had never been seen to walk, but who now sprang at once to 
his feet, and walking and leaping among all the people, was a living 
proof of the miracle that had been wrought on him. This trait 
is much dwelt on at iii. 8, and in the same way at xiv. 10, the 
healed man mixes with the crowd, and to the same effect 
(Aero Kai mepveTraret, ot Se dydov iSdvTes, etc.)* The leading 


1 Neander simply translates and refers here, as usual ; he feels himself called 
on, however, to add a note: ‘* No one will feel constrained to believe this (that 
the lame man rose and walked at the mere word of the Apostle), but those who 
recognise the new divine power which entered into humanity through Christ, 
But whoever is not entangled in mechanical views of nature, whoever recognises 
the might of spirit over nature, and a hidden dynamic connection between soul 
and body, will find nothing so incredible in the representation of divine strength 
working directly on the whole inner being of man, and bringing about effects of 
quite a different kind from those attainable by the-general remedies of the ordi- 
nary powers of nature.” In a historical-critical investigation of the narratives in 
the Acts of the Apostles, I hold it quite superfluous to go into the general dog- 
matic question as to whether miracles are possible, for in such an investigation it 
is not needed to inquire into the possibility of miracle, but only into their recog- 
nisableness, and in this idea are comprised all the questions with which criticism 
has to do. But when others, in evasion of the critical questions which as 
historians they should have investigated, give unqualified assent to every miracle 
which is related in any one of the New Testament writings, and think themselves 
obliged to call to their assistance a theory of miracles, without being able to 
adduce in its vindication any better argument than the accusation that those 
who do not embrace this view of miracle are wanting in true insight into Chris- 
tianity and nature,—such persons must put up with this accusation being thrown 
back on themselves. The charge is made to take the place of positive grounds: 
which shows us how weak the latter must be. The accusation that he who does 
not believe a miracle in the Acts of the Apostles like the one in question, does 
not acknowledge the divine strength of life bestowed on man through Christ, 
gives a very dishonouring idea of Christianity, as it must necessarily follow that 
miracle belongs so essentially to Christianity, that everywhere, where Christianity 
is not accompanied by miracle, it does not manifest its divine life-giving power. 
‘As it is acknowledged that no miracle now takes place, at least none of the same 
kind as those now in question, unless we take the legends of the middle ages 
and of the modern missionary reports as such, and assert of this belief that these 
who do not share it must refuse to recognise the divine life-principle of Chris- 
tianity, Christianity must long have been extinct. It is therefore only just to 
concede that Christianity contains divine vital powers apart from miracles which 
one may heartily believe in, even if one does not consider every one of the miracles 
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thought of the historian is, that Paul had wrought as great and 
astonishing a miracle as Peter had done, and that by the whole 
affair he also had made an impression on the Gentiles that could 
not possibly have been more powerful or more striking. In this 
thought the sequel of the narrative closely agrees with its begin- 
ning. In consequence of the miracle, Paul and Barnabas were 
held by the astonished people to be gods, who had come down from 
heaven to earth in the likeness of men. They called Paul Hermes, 
and Barnabas Zeus; and in this delusion preparations were 


related in the New Testament as a real actual miracle, because the letter of the 
narrative so describes it. As for the charge of taking a mechanical view of nature, 
we may say that a mechanical view of nature is one which believes not in a living’ 
organism of nature, but in a purely external relation between cause and effect, 
and considers nature as a machine, set in motion from time to time by a force 
applied from without. This is, however, precisely the view of nature which lies 
at the root of the theory of miracles, for every miracle must be considered as an 
interruption of the natural connection, established by an immunent law, between 
cause and effect, which natural causes can do nothing to explain, and which must 
be produced by the impact of some external power. This is necessarily the 
theory of miracles, unless it be equally arbitrary with the mechanical theory of 
nature. It is not evident what the power of spirit over nature and the secret 
connection of soul and body has to do with the vindication of the theory of 
miracle. What Schleiermacher, in the well-known proposition in his ‘“ Glau- 
benslehre,” has said in regard to the divine omnipotence, ‘‘that we no longer 
consider that the divine omnipotence shows itself greater in the interruption of 
the order of nature than in sustaining it in the usual course,” applies with equal 
force to the power of spirit over nature. Spirit shows its power over nature, 

not in interruption and disturbance of the arrangements of nature, but, as its 
essence is conformity with law, through the fact that it is the immanent law of 
nature. In the sequel of the passage we are speaking of, however, the power of 
the spirit over nature and the hidden dynamic connection between soul and body 
seems to be called in with a view to the partial naturalising of the miracle. A 
miracle such as the one in question, viz., the healing of a man lame from his 
birth by a mere word, is supposed to become more credible, if we think of it, 

first, as the action of divine power on the whole inner being of the man, the 
healing itself being the direct result of the influence of this action, so that the heal- 
ing results from the hidden but natural connection between soul and body. The 
miracle is thus to be explained psychologically ; it happens in accordance with 
the dynamic connection between soul and body; the healing power works 
through the medium of the soul, which operates on the body according to its own 
laws. But how does the divine power itself affect the soul? In a natural or 
supernatural manner? If in a natural manner, then there is no miracle at all. 
And it must then be explained how the healing which resulted from it is, never- 
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made by the priest of Zeus in Lystra for a solemn sacrifice to the 
supposed gods, when the two Apostles, who from ignorance of the 
language did not at once understand what was going on, saw how 
things were. They were just in time to prevent, with great difficulty, 
the completion of the hateful act which was already so far advanced. 
Even at first sight the affair has a very strange and romantic aspect, 
and we cannot avoid asking why, among all the miracles which the 
Apostle wrought, this should have had so remarkable a result ? 
why this apotheosis should have taken place at Lystra of all places ? 
why the people of this place should so suddenly have gone from 
one extreme to the other, that they chased with stones out of the city 
and left for dead the same Apostle to whom just before they had 
been willing to offer sacrifice as a god, merely on account of the 

insinuation of some Jews from Antioch? All that we can say on 
this subject is comprised in what Olshausen remarks, “The Gentiles 
took Paul and Barnabas for Mereury and Jupiter, as these gods 
were said to have once visited Philemon and Baucis, the ancient 
inhabitants of this very district. These occurrences are held to be 


theless, represented as a miracle. If it affects the soul in a supernatural manner, 
the miracle remains, and it is not.evident what is gained by showing that it is 
partly capable of a natural explanation. Where a miracle is accepted (unless 
we are playing with idle words), there must also be accepted an interruption 
and disturbance of the order of nature; but in accepting miracle, it is perfectly 
the same whether it is accepted at one point or another, and perfectly useless to 
try to conceal this interruption of the order of nature by speaking of the hidden 
dynamic connection between soul and body, thereby awakening suspicion that 
the interruption of the order of nature is felt to be a more serious matter than 
is allowed to appear. If we do not hesitate to heap miracle upon miracle, then 
we must not hesitate to confess without affectation or equivocation that we are 
always ready to break the thread of the order of nature on any occasion when it 
appears desirable to do so. Perhaps we may convince ourselves that the belief 
in miracles must at least be grounded on better reasons than are here used, and 
that it may not be so superfluous to inquire in each individual case whether the 
character of the miraculous narrative, I will not say obliges, but entitles, us to 
say that there is actually a miracle at the bottom of it. But as such things are 
generally treated, it can be no great task to defend any such legendary miracle 
with such phrases as “New divine life-power,” “Mechanical view of nature,” 
“ Power of spirit over nature,” “Hidden dynamic connection between soul and 
body,” etc. 
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specially interesting, in so far as they show that the belief in the 
ancient gods still had deep root in the life of the people, for we 
must remember that this event took place in a small remote town 
where the philosophical enlightenment of the Augustan age had 
not yet penetrated.” But if we appeal to the legend of Philemon 
and Baucis, what right have we to assume that it was not only the 
Greek and Roman poets who related that legend, and who placed 
its scene in Phrygia and the neighbouring districts (this locality 
being a favourite theatre for primitive mythical occurrences of this 
kind), but that the inhabitants of these places themselves enter- 
tained it as a native tradition, and still preserved the religious 
belief which it embodied? There is also unquestionably a very 
great difference between a fact such as is described here and what is 
spoken of by Homer, and very pathetically described by Neander 
as “a belief'spread widely among the heathen from the most ancient 
times, springing from the depth of the human breast, from the un- 
deniable feeling of the connection of the human race with God, a 
belief that the gods descend in human form in order to dispense 
benefits among men.” Still less can we understand how, according 
to Neander’s assertion, this belief was furthered by the religious 
ferment at that time existing. Religious ferment rather promotes 
doubt and unbelief, and although that age with its unbelief was 
still at the same time: much addicted to a faith in a direct union 
with the higher supernatural world, still it was by no means the 
childlike faith of the Homeric world that was still cherished at 
that time; or to which men had recurred ; but it was rather a belief 
in sorcery, uniting the natural and supernatural worlds, and sup- 


ported ona belief in the power of demons. For this reason we 


should have thought it much more natural if the people, in their 
astonishment at the workers of the miracle, had taken them for 
sorcerers and magicians, instead of seeing in them an Homeric 
incarnation of the gods. This may be illustrated by an example 
lying near at hand. The same locality which is assigned to the 
tradition of the pious couple Philemon and Baucis, was also the 
home of the well-known soothsayer and miracle-workér, Apollonius 
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of Tyana.! According to his biographer, Philostratus, he was sup- 
posed by the inhabitants of the country in which he was born to 
be a son of Zeus; but this is part of the exaggerations of Philo- 
stratus, and the truth is, that originally he held no higher place in 
the estimation of the people than that of a sorcerer. This narrative 
does not become more credible when it is seen to imply that the 
belief in the appearance of the gods of the Homeric and pre- 
Homeric age still flourished at the time when it was written. We 
are undoubtedly reminded by it of the old traditions of appearances 
of gods, especially of the tradition of Philemon and Baucis, but 
criticism, instead of taking such tradition as a confirmation of the 
historic truth of the fact here related, has rather to turn round and 
ask, whether the pretended fact itself is to be looked at as anything 
but a later formation on the model of the ancient mythical occur- 
rence. The apologetic parallelism between the two Apostles 
gives here also the simple key to the explanation of the alleged 
fact, a fact which is all the more incredible that the miracle, with 
the reality of which it must stand or fall, is itself entirely incre- 
dible. Itis stated in the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, as a 
peculiar distinction of the elder Apostles, and especially of Peter, 
that they were honoured by the people with a positively religious 
veneration as superhuman beings. The Apostles collectively are 
thus depicted, v. 11, sg. The author of the Acts of the Apostles 
describes Peter in a very especial manner as being regarded by a 
Gentile in the light of a lofty superhuman being, when Cornelius, 
at the entrance of Peter into his house, fell with religious reverence 
at his feet (wecav emi tous modas mpocextyncer, x. 25), and 
Peter taking him up, said, avacrn@, Kay@ autos avOpwrds 
eit. Just in the same sense the two Apostles say to the Gentiles 
at Lystra, who were worshipping them as gods, avdpes, Ti TavTa 


° Nee n n lal . 
TOUTE ; Kab Nels OporoTrabers ecpwev piv avOpwros (xiv. 15). If 


1 Ovid says, Metamorphoses viii. 719, after he has described the transformation 
of the aged couple into two trees entwining together, 
“ Ostendit adhuc Tyaneius illic 
Incola de gemina vicinos arbore truncos,” 
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the author of the Acts of the Apostles wished to make his Apostle 
Paul participate in this reverence and glorification, resulting from 
a deep impression of his superhuman dignity, what better oppor- 
tunity could be afforded than among the inhabitants of a country 
in which, according to tradition, it was believed from ancient times 
that the gods appeared in the likeness of men, and went about 
among them; until they were recognised and worshipped as gods 
by those who were awe-struck at the miracles they wrought? 

But will the speeches and sermons which the Apostle deli- 
vered during his first missionary journey give us a truer picture 
of his Apostolic activity? We might justly expect this to be 
the case. The more independently the Apostle entered on his 
path the more ought we to find him as he was, and no otherwise, 
in his words ; the fresher he came to the work laid upon him, the 
more clearly ought he to display the Pauline spirit in his speeches. 
But in this point also we are deceived in our expectations. How 
little does the lengthy address with which the Apostle-makes his 
first appearance in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, bear a 
Pauline character ? How striking, on the contrary, is the depen- 
dent relation in which it stands to the speeches contained in the 
preceding part of the Acts of the Apostles! The speech takes in 
its first part a purely historical character. It begins with an 
enumeration of the favours which God had shown from the 
earliest times to the Israelites, in that he chose their fathers, 
prospered their descendants in Egypt till they became a great 
people, led them out of Egypt by his miraculous power, accom- 
panied them through the wilderness, and bestowed on them the 


1 That just the same two gods who are said to have appeared to Philemon 
and Baucis in the same district, viz., Hermes and Zeus (Jupiter huc specie mor- 
tali cumque parente venit Atlantiades positis caducifer alis—Ov. Met. viii. 626), 
here enter on the scene, seems to indicate that the author was thinking of this 
very tradition, or at least of one very similar. The appearance of these gods was 
at that time also accompanied by miracles which excited astonishment. The 
author of the Acts of the Apostles shows us elsewhere that he is an author of 
literary culture and of learning, and that he knows how to utilise his acquaintance 
with mythology to increase the interest of his narrative. Compare what he says, 
xix, 24, about the Ephesian Artemis, and, xvii., about the description of Athens. 
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Land of Canaan as their own possession, and especially in that he 
gave them David, the man after his own heart, for their king. 
Such a review of the favours.and guidance of God, since the days 
of the patriarchs, is given in the speech of Stephen (vii.), only that 
his speech starts from a different point of view, and carries on into 
further details what is here given more compendiously. Both 
speeches dwell mostly on.the time of the patriarchs, the period in 
which the people were growing up in Egypt, and that of King 
David. (Compare especially, xiii. 17, tov Xaov Vwoev with Vii. 
17, nvénoev 6 aos Kat errnOdVOn ev Aiyumtw.) The next 
division of the speech, vv. 23-31, harmonises most with the two 
speeches of the Apostle Peter, x. 37-41 (John the Baptist is here 
also particularly mentioned) and iii. 13-17. Compare especially 
ou apKovTes aUTOV, TOUTOV ayvoncarTes, etc. etc., xiii. 27, and Kata 
ayvowav émpatate woTep Kal ot apxovTes dwar, iii. 17. “O Oe 
Ocos mryeLpev avTov éx veKp@v—otTLWES lol papTupes avTou Tpos 
Tov Aaov, Xili. 30, and Ov 6 Oeos myeLpev ev VEKPQV, ov mers 
paptupes eoper, iii. 15. The succeeding section, vv. 32-37, follows 
Peter’s speech, ii. 27, s¢., where the same argument is drawn from 
the same passage of the Psalms, xvi. 10, which is here also the 
principal text appealed to. For the conclusion which follows, da 
TOUTOU vuiy apeois duapTLOV KaTayyEeANETAL Kal aro TaYT@V GV 
ovk nduvnOynte ev TH vou@ Movows SixawOjvat, év Toit Tas 6 
muctevoy Sixalovtat, xiii. 38, 39, no parallel can be traced with 
the earlier speech ; but do not these concluding words give us the 
impression that the author may himself have felt, after he had made 
the Apostle Paul speak long enough in the manner of Peter, that he 
ought now to make him say something specially Pauline? If the 
most general thought in the Pauline doctrine of justification, as it 
is developed in the Epistles of the Apostle, were to be abstracted 
and stated by itself, this was the proper way to do so. But, con- 
sequently, how foreign is the relation in which this doctrine stands to 
the rest of the speech ; how purposeless does it appear, thus intro- 
duced for the first time, and coming at the very end of the discourse ! 
This part of the speech seems to have made a like impression on 
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Olshausen, for he remarks on xiii. 37, “In the light of the Christian 
consciousness of the later Church, it appears strange that the 
Apostle Paul here lays all the stress on the resurrection, and not 
on the death of the Lord, as does Peter also in the speeches in the 
first part of the Acts. Yes: Paul here connects, as it seems, the 
apeois dwaptidv with the resurrection, though in his Epistles he 
presents the death of Christ as the source of the forgiveness of sins. 
Yet the Apostle’s teaching becomes quite intelligible in this regard 
if we reflect that in the missionary speeches by which men were 
to be convinced for the first time that Jesus was the Messiah, he 
could not develop more closely the contents of the Gospel, but felt 
it of the most importance to lay the foundation of the belief in the 
Messiahship of Jesus. Now the death of Christ was an occasion of 
offence, and had therefore to be kept in the background; the 
resurrection, on the other hand, was the strongest part of the 
argument, and therefore it is made the principal subject of the 
speech.” If the striking feature of this speech be explained by the 
occasion of offence which the death of Jesus was to the Jews, we 
must remember that this offence could never be avoided, that no 
speech of this kind could have been delivered without speaking of 
the death of Jesus. The object of the speaker cannot therefore 
have been to leave the death of Jesus in the background (in this 
speech it is by no means so left, xiii, 27-29), but, on the contrary, 
to place it in such a relation to the Gospel doctrine of salvation 
that it should appear as an essential element in it. This might be 
done in two ways: the death of Jesus could be treated in such a 
way as to lead up to the resurrection, or the death could be con- 
sidered as the cause of the forgiveness of sins (though not, of course, 
apart from the resurrection). The first is the line taken in the 
speech of Peter; the other, the peculiar Pauline way of treat- 
ment. But if the peculiarities of this speech are said to consist 
in this, that there is not so much said about the death as about the 
resurrection, still nothing is explained, as we cannot perceive why 
there is nothing said about the forgiveness of sins through the 
death of Jesus, nor why the latter does not serve as an additional 
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ground for the belief in the Messiahship of Jesus. The explanation 
amounts simply to a repetition of what is sought to be explained, 
namely, that the speech does not so much bear the stamp of Paul 
as that of Peter, It does not, however, bear this stamp only in the 
passage referred to by Olshausen, but also in the preceding one ; and 
if the peculiar Pauline idea of the insufficiency of the law for justi- 
fication is enunciated in xiii. 38-39, it by no means follows, as 
Oishausen thinks, that the authenticity of the speech is thus placed 
beyond question, for the way in which this is done serves, as we 
have already seen, only to make it more doubtful. 

It results from all this that here, as elsewhere, we learn nothing 
more than what was the standpoint of the author, and only from 
that standpoint was it possible to give such a recapitulation of the 
earlier speeches of the Acts of the Apostles, as is here done; and 
to make the Apostle Paul deliver a speech so thoroughly character- 
istic of Peter that its Pauline conclusion seems to be provided 
simply to remind the reader of what he might have otherwise 
forgotten, namely, that it was not Peter but Paul who was speaking. 
The threat contained in the concluding words is evidently connected 
with what is afterwards related of the result of the speech, namely, 
that the Gospel was rejected in the most decided manner and with 
the greatest hatred against the Apostle, by the Jews at Antioch, 
xii. 45. That which really afterwards happened is foreseen by the 
speaker, little as such a change in affairs could be expected after 
xill, 42. A speech which indicates so clearly the joints at which its 
several component parts are put together, can have no great claim 
to Pauline originality. What then remains certain to us concern- 
ing this first missionary journey of the Apostle, during which 
Christian churches were founded and organised in several places? 
The history gives no further information about the churches in the 
places it names, and it will be shown in the sequel how much 
_ uncertainty rests on the principle, which the Apostle is said to have 
adopted at this time, to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, only, 
however, after it had been offered to and refused by the Jews. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN THE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE ELDER 
APOSTLES AT JERUSALEM.—ACTS XV., GALATIANS II, 


WE now for the first time arrive at a point at which we can 
attain some positive result, as we can here compare with the story 
in the Acts of the Apostles, on which we can lay no great depen- 
dence, the testimony of the Apostle himself. But this result can 
only be attained by a criticism which works on different principles 
from the usual ones. 

The two first chapters of the Epistle to the Galatians form a 
historical document of the greatest importance in our investiga- 
tions into the true standpoint of the Apostle and his relations 
to the elder Apostles. But if these chapters are to be of any 
value in the interest of the truth of the history, we must first of 
all free ourselves from the arbitrary supposition which generally 
attends this inquiry, that the most complete harmony must neces- 
sarily prevail between the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Apostle Paul, and that the one narrative can only be 
used in confirmation of the other. It is self-evident that as the 
Apostle appears as an eye-witness and an actor in his own personal 
affairs, his statement alone ought to be held as authentic. In this 
way an unfavourable light is certainly shed on the Acts of the 
Apostles, the narrative of which can only be regarded as intentionally 
deviating from historical truth in the interest of the special tendency 
which it represents. The results to which the foregoing inquiry 
has already conducted us, make it less remarkable that this should 
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be the relation in which the Acts stand to the true history: yet - 
even had we not learned this lesson, we should have to acknow- 
ledge that in the present instance we have simply an undeniable 
discrepancy between the two narratives. All attempts to reconcile 
the two accounts, such as are generally made by interpreters and 
critics, are but useless trouble ; they not only result in forcing on 
the Apostle’s words a sense they cannot bear, but also in concealing 
the truth of the historical facts, or at least placing them in a false 
light, and imputing to the Apostle what can only redound to the 
disadvantage of his character, 

In order to make as much use as possible in the interest of 
historical truth of so original and trustworthy a narrative as that 
which the Apostle himself gives of the course of his Christian 
development, and his whole apostolic position in relation to the 
older Apostles, we must not overlook what he relates as to the 
events connected with his conversion. Here we meet at once with 
discrepancies between this account and that of the Acts of the 
Apostles, which show very clearly the want of historical truth in 
the latter. According to Acts ix. 22, the Apostle remained for 
some time in Damascus after he had been baptized by Ananias and 
received into the Christian community, and during this time he 
was zealously occupied in accordance with his newly-gained con- 
victions in seeking to persuade the Jews in Damascus of the truth 
that Jesus was the Messiah. But as plots were laid against him by 
the Jews and his life endangered, he was obliged to leave Damascus, 
and went to Jerusalem, ix. 26. Now in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, i. 16, the Apostle himself says that immediately after his 
conversion he went not to Jerusalem but into Arabia, and from 
there again back to Damascus, and that only three years afterwards 
did he travel to Jerusalem. The cause of his leaving Damascus 
was undoubtedly the danger with which he was threatened by the 
Ethnarch of King Aretas in Damascus, and although this cause is 
not spoken of in the Epistle to the Galatians, it is mentioned by 
the Apostle himself (2 Corinthians xi. 32), and it cannot be placed 
in any other period than this. In this detail indeed the two 
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accounts agree; in the rest the difference is great enough. Not 
only does the Acts pass over in complete silence the journey of the 
Apostle into Arabia, it speaks of his sojourn in Damascus as 
merely of some days’ duration, whilst the Apostle himself says that 
years elapsed between his conversion and his journey to Jerusalem, 
Even if we put a wide construction on myépas ixavas, ix. 23, and 
place the journey to Arabia in this time, which we would be quite 
warranted to do, as Galatians i. 17 does not give us the length of 
the sojourn in Arabia, we must still confess that the expression 
njuepat txavaé is not a fit expression for a time extending over full 
three years. But should we be inclined to disregard the mere 
expression, we could only do so if the connection of this passage 
made it probable that nuépas ixavai had to be understood as a space 
of time comprising several years. This is not the case: indeed 
quite the contrary. What is said (ix. 26) about the return of the 
Apostle to Jerusalem, that he wapayevopevos ets ‘Tepovcadnp, eres 
pato ko\racbat Tots wabnrals, Kal TavTes eoBovvTo avTov, pn Tic- 
TevovTes ST éaTt waOnrys, places us manifestly in a time which 
could not have been very distant from the conversion of the Apostle, 
a time still preserving the fresh impression of so unexpected and 
incredible an occurrence, and which is therefore reckoned by the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles not by years but by days. 
The Apostle endeavoured when he came to Jerusalem to ally him- 
self with the disciples as one who belonged to them and was as 
one of them (we may compare on this meaning of xodrac@au, V. 
13); but they were all shy of him; they would not come near their 
old enemy and persecutor, because they did not believe that he 
was a disciple. How could this have been possible, if at that 
time a period of more than three years had elapsed since the con- 
version of the Apostle? and if, during that time, he had laboured 
in the cause of the Gospel not merely in distant Arabia, where his 
sojourn perhaps did not last long, but in Damascus, which was 
not so far from Jerusalem, that the news of so remarkable an 
occurrence would not be at once transmitted from the one place to 
the other? The aim which the Apostle had in view in his journey 
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to Damascus, Acts ix. 2, corroborates the supposition that there 
was frequent intercourse between the two cities; and Acts ix. 20 
obliges us to think that during his residence in Damascus he was 
engaged in preaching, thus furnishing the most tangible proof of 
the change that had taken place in him, 

In both the speeches in which the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles makes the Apostle himself tell the story of his conversion, 
his journey to Jerusalem is mentioned in direct connection with it, 
and without any indication of a long interval having elapsed 
between the two occurrences (xxii. 16, 17, xxvi. 20). It is true 
that in both these passages, especially the latter, the narrative is so 
condensed that by themselves they prove nothing, but simply serve 
to confirm the narrative of the earlier passage. But between this 
latter and the narrative in the Epistle to the Galatians there is a 
contradiction which cannot be got over, and which shows how 
impossible it is to think that the author had command of original 
sources when he drew up his narrative. But if this discrepancy 
to which we have drawn attention is not the most serious one, but 
merely one feature of a much deeper and more fatal contradiction, 
how futile is it to contend about minor points! The Apostle, in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, asserts in the most decided and 
solemn manner that he had not received his Gospel from man, but 
immediately through the fact that God had revealed his Son 
in him. Immediately after he had received from God the charge 
to declare the Gospel to the Gentiles, he “conferred not with flesh 
and blood,” neither with men in general, nor especially with the 
Apostles who were connected with him by common national ties 
(this is the force of cap€ xai aiwa); he did not then go to Jerusa- 
lem to the elder Apostles, but into Arabia, and thence to Damascus, 
and only at the expiration of three years did he go to Jerusalem. 

It is clear that here the Apostle does all in his power (& 8€ 
ypabw vpiv, ov évarov Tov Ocod Ore ov apevdouar, i. 20) to meet 
the assertion that during the time which immediately followed his 
conversion he stood in such a relation to the elder Apostles that 
his apostolic mission could be looked upon as a thing derived from 
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their apostolic authority. He wishes to have it believed that he 
entered on his apostolic mission under the influence of a revelation 
vouchsafed to him alone, in a perfectly free and independent man- 
ner, unbiassed by any human interposition. It is with this view 
that he makes his statements so distinct as to the place where he 
spent the period immediately following his conversion; he says it was 
in Arabia and Damascus, not in Jerusalem, that is, not in any place 
where he could enter into near relations with the elder Apostles. 
Even when he went to Jerusalem at the expiration of three years— 
after a time, that is to say, in which his apostolic character, what- 
ever it was to be, must have already declared and consolidated 
itself—his aim was by no means to get the elder Apostles to grant 
him authority to follow his calling, but only to make the acquaint- 
ance of Peter, who during their fifteen days’ intercourse sufficiently 
showed that he had nothing to allege against Paul’s apostolic call. 
If the Apostle had met the assembled Apostles, or even some of 
them, this intercourse might have lent probability to the view that 
he got them then to legitimise his apostolic calling. For this 
reason he lays peculiar stress on the circumstance that during that 
time he saw no apostle but Peter, for Peter could not have author- 
ised him to assume the apostolic office without the express consent 
of the rest of the Apostles, although by his own behaviour towards 
- Paul he gave the most valuable testimony that he fully recognised 
the apostolic mission of the latter. Every idea of the authorisa- 
tion of the apostolic office of Paul by the other apostles during 
the period immediately succeeding, is done away with by the fact 
that Paul was in Syria and Cilicia, and did not come into contact 
with the churches in Judea at all. The chief point towards which 
these considerations tend is undoubtedly that declaration which 
is given by the Apostle in the most positive manner, that during 
the whole period treated of in chapter i. nothing took place 
between him and the other Apostles which could be taken as a 
sign of subordination or dependence on his part. He would not 
give up any of his independence, because the more dependent on 
the rest of the Apostles he appeared, the more might the indepen- 
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dence of his call be called in question. But if we take into con- 
sideration that the opponents of the Apostle, as we see in his 
Epistles, made use of the authority of the other Apostles to his 
disadvantage in the churches, and represented his doctrine as 
opposed to that of the other Apostles, what a necessity was there 
not for his so insisting on the independence of his position? If 
he had ever acknowledged the relation of dependence on the rest 
of the Apostles, if he had not emphatically persisted in declaring 
that he was an Apostle not by means of them, but as directly as 
they themselves, then he must have submitted to their authority 
with regard to any difference in doctrine existing between himself 
and them ; he would have had no principle to which to appeal in 
order to prove and to enforce that which he, in opposition to the 
other Apostles, asserted to be the essence of Christianity. The 
whole significance of his apostolic labours depended on the fact 
that he was a specially called Apostle, and independent of all the 
other Apostles. In this way only could he claim for his view of 
Christianity the authority which the other Apostles claimed for 
theirs; and it is perfectly clear how critical a point this was for 
Paul, and how much weight he attached to those appeals which he 
made with so much emphasis to the well-known facts of history 
as the sufficient confirmation of his right. 

Now how does the statement in the Acts of the Apostles agree 
with this? What does the author say, when we compare his 
account with the direct assertion of the Apostle himself? Exactly 
the opposite of what the Apostle has asserted in the most decided 
and most solemn manner. In Acts ix. 27, the Apostle is repre- 
sented as having passed some time in intimate fellowship with the 
Apostles at Jerusalem soon after his conversion. Should we decide 
to pass over the discrepancy on which we have before remarked, 
and assume that Acts ix. 27 speaks of the same residence of the 
Apostle in Jerusalem which he himself mentions, Gal. i. 17, it 
is nevertheless perfectly clear that the idea which the Apostle 
was most careful to guard against, namely, that he had received an 
authorisation of his apostolic office from the rest of the Apostles, 
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is here directly suggested. It is stated, ix. 27, that Barnabas 
introduced him to the circle of the Apostles (for so must these 
words be taken in any case, jyaye mpos Tovs drocTdXous, even if 
one or other of the Apostles may have been absent), and laid before 
them an account of the occurrences on the road to Damascus as if 
for their decision and recognition. If this account be held as 
authentic, it would really make the Apostle a liar ; and it is simply 
incredible that he should have given the assurance, & Se ypaba 
piv, idov éev@rriov Tot Oeort Gtr ov WevSouat, We cannot, on the 
other hand, feel any surprise at the way in which the author of 
the Acts chooses to tell the story; the difference between him and 
the Apostle grows greater the more closely we consider it. What 
a striking contradiction lies in this, that the Acts of the Apostles 
represents the Apostle as preaching the Gospel at that time in 
Jerusalem as well as in Judea, whilst he himself, Galatians i. 22, 
says he was not personally known to the Christian churches in 
Judea, that they had only heard that their former persecutor was 
now preaching the faith which he formerly sought to destroy, and 
praised God on that account. How does this agree with the rap- 
pnowatecOar ev TO ovopats Tod Kupiov Incov (ev ‘Iepovcadnp), 
and with the assertion put into the mouth of the Apostle himself, 
XXvi. 20, Tots év AapacKk@ TpaTov Kab “Tepocorvpors €ls, Tacdy 
Te THY Ywpay TIS Iovdatas Kai Tots COvecw arrnyyeddov peTavoelv. 
At what period can this have taken place, if not, as the words 
clearly indicate, during that in which, according to the Apostle’s 
own assurance it did not occur? for he never went afterwards with 
such an object to Jerusalem. If he had for a long while laboured 
with all boldness in proclaiming the Gospel in Jerusalem, he could 
not have been so unknown in the churches of Judea. The Acts 
of the Apostles gives a character of publicity to the residence of 
the Apostle in Jerusalem at that time, which, according to the 
description given of it by the Apostle himself, it could never have 
had. How can we think that in the short space of time in which 
he was occupied by what he tells us was his errand, namely, con- 
ferring with the Apostle Peter, he could have appeared in public 
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in such a manner as is described in the Acts? In connection with 
the whole of this anomalous statement, the Acts of the Apostles 
gives another cause for his departure from Jerusalem. In his zeal 
for the Gospel he came into collision with the Hellenists, and 
because they sought to put him to death, the brethren brought 
him for safety to Cesarea. Not mere Jews but Hellenists are 
here named, apparently under the supposition that they must 
have been specially enraged at him as a converted Hellenist, as 
had already been the case with Stephen, Acts vi. 8, and because 
afterwards the Hellenists showed themselves especially hostile to 
Paul. The Apostle himself says nothing at all of this. We see 
at once that in his journey to Jerusalem he did not intend to 
remain long there, nor to open up there for himself a fieid for the 
preaching of the Gospel. As he regarded himself from the very 
first as destined to be an Apostle to the Gentiles, he wished to 
enter on his appointed field of labour in Syria and Cilicia; but he 
took Jerusalem on his way thither, in order, as was very natural, 
to find what his relations with the elder Apostles were to be, now 
that his mind had so far cleared and he was decided as to the 
standpoint he should maintain. 

Fourteen years after, whether after that journey which is spoken 
of, Galatians i. 18, or after his conversion, at any rate after a 
good number of years had elapsed, the Apostle again went to 
Jerusalem. Even if we had not the Acts of the Apostles to refer 
to, which describes his apostolic activity during this time, we 
should be obliged to assume that he had carried out the purpose 
with which he had left Jerusalem and gone into Gentile countries. 
The Apostle was now labouring as an Apostle to the Gentiles ; 
he had converted many Gentiles, and founded many Christian © 
churches; but the greater the strides were which the Gospel 
made among the Gentiles, the greater was the importance which 
the Gentile Christians assumed in proportion to the Jewish Chris- 
tians, the more doubtful did the Church in Jerusalem become 
as to whether the Gentiles could directly participate in the 
Messianic salvation without approaching it through Judaism. 
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The question which had led to no dispute on the occasion of the 
Apostle’s first journey to Jerusalem, probably because the matter 
then lay in the far distance, was now of the most pressing 
practical importance. This question was, whether such a Gentile 
Christianity as the Pauline Christianity had now become, could be 
recognised and tolerated from a Jewish standpoint? It could not 
be denied that in Jerusalem and Judea a considerable party, if 
not indeed the whole, of the Jewish Christians, was against this 
recognition. According to Acts xv. 1, as soon as the zeal of the 
Apostle began to bring forth greatly increasing fruits in Gentile 
countries, steps began to be taken in Jerusalem in order to put 
hindrances in his way. It was therefore quite to be expected, from 
the nature of the case, that after a long interval the Apostle should 
resolve on a fresh journey to Jerusalem, if only in the interest 
of his apostolic office among the Gentiles. That this resolution 
to go to Jerusalem was considered by him to be inspired by an 
amoxaduyis, a special divine command summoning him thither 
(Galatians 11. 2), does not in any way set aside the cause above 
assigned to the journey, but rather shows that this matter was 
then occupying his mind in a very vivid manner as a thing of 
pressing moment, and the reason of this must be sought in the 
position of affairs at that time. He accordingly resolved to 
journey to Jerusalem and to take counsel with the members of the 
Church there, and first of all, of course, with the Apostles who 
might be in the city, upon the principles which he followed in the 
promulgation of the Gospel, and in virtue of which he considered 
himself to be the Apostle to the Gentiles. He also resolved to lay 
his Gospel before them that they might express their opinion on 
it, and that by a public statement of his views and principles it 
might appear whether or not he could maintain them, although he 
himself was not in the slightest degree doubtful or uncertain on 
the point. For these reasons he made a fresh journey to Jeru- 
salem. How this journey (Galatians ii. 1) stands related to the 
journeys to Jerusalem narrated in the Acts of the Apostles has 
been endlessly treated of in modern times, as if it were an absolute 
VOL. I. H 
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impossibility to come to a certain result on the subject. The Acts 
makes the Apostle, after the journey, ix. 26 (which must apparently 
at least be assumed to be the journey in Galatians i. 18), travel 
twice from Antioch to Jerusalem in company with Barnabas, xi. 30, 
xv. 2. The Apostle, Gal. ii. 1, seems to speak of a second journey 
after the first, i. 18 (although zradvv is not so strong as Sevrepov), and 
here we seem shut up to the journey in Acts xi. 30. But in Acts 
xi. 30 not the slightest hint is given of such an aim of the journey 
as the Apostle himself speaks of, whilst that spoken of in xv. 2 
may be said to have been taken for at least a similar purpose. 
If we are thus led to take the journey in Acts xv. 2 as being that 
referred to in Gal. ii. 1 rather than the journey in xi. 30, on the 
other hand, the possibility of going beyond Acts xi. 30 is cut off 
by the following argument: the Apostle could not, considering his 
argument in the passage, have passed over the journey mentioned 
in Acts xi. His object required that no communication with the 
Apostles which occurred between Gal. i. 18 and i. 1 should be 
omitted, else the proof of his teaching being independent of the 
tuition of the rest of the Apostles, would be defective; he would 
have been concealing something which could be alleged against 
the independence he was asserting, and he would not have given a 
faithful account of the circumstances of his life affecting this inde- 
pendence. If the object of the Apostle (Gal. i. and ii.) be said to 
be nothing more than to show that he had learnt his doctrine from 
no man, not even from the Apostles, we might justly rejoin that 
he seeks to prove more than this—to show by an appeal to facts 
the independence and originality of his apostolic authority. For 
this reason it could not have been his intention merely to give a 
complete enumeration of his journeys to Jerusalem; he wished to 
render those events conspicuous which formed the most decided 
proofs of the independence of his apostolic authority. The first 
period of his apostolic labours was the only one with regard to 
which the assurance was necessary that he stood towards the elder 
Apostles in no such relations that his doctrine could be traced to 
them, If he had once taught and worked as an Apostle, inde- 
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pendently of the other Apostles, it mattered little whether he was 
with them in Jerusalem ata later period or not (he might have 
received his doctrine from them indirectly); but the manner in 
which the rest of the Apostles acknowledged his principles became 
in this case of the greatest importance. It seems, then, clear that 
he does not call attention to his journey to Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1) 
merely as following another journey before spoken of, but only for 
the sake of the particular transactions which took place in connec- 
tion with it. But there still remains something behind all this 
which is not so easily disposed of. If we fairly consider the 
words, we must acknowledge (especially if we consider the force 
of the preposition dva used in Gal. ii. 1) the most probable view 
to be that the Apostle never went at all to Jerusalem during that 
interval. In Galatians i. 19 he is careful to make a certain excep- 
tion; and he would not have expressed himself as he does here 
if he had gone to Jerusalem in the interval. The question 
then presents itself, whether it is of any special consequence to 
bring the journeys of which the Apostle here speaks so entirely 
into harmony with those mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles ? 
What would be gained by taking the journey Gal. ii. 1 as 
identical with that in Acts xi. 30, or xv. 2? If we take it as 
identical with xi. 30, we have indeed this advantage, that the 
journey Gal. ii. 1 follows chronologically on the first, 1. 18, just as 
the journey Acts xi. 30 follows the first, ix. 26; but this is all, and 
this external resemblance does not give us any real and substantial 
identity of the two journeys. Not only is there no further point 
of resembiance in regard to the cause and object of the journey, to 
which Acts xi. 30 assigns a completely different aim, but the question 
may be raised whether the journey Acts xi. 30 is not a mistake, a 
mere fiction, which is not so very unlikely a supposition in such 
a narrative as the Acts of the Apostles. If we suppose that the 
Apostle (Gal. ii. 1) must have been speaking of his second journey, 
still we do not know whether that is the one Acts xi. 30. But 
suppose, since we find that in regard to Acts xi. 30 everything is 
so uncertain and undefined, that the journey in the Galatians is 
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not the same as this one, and that we must turn to that of Acts 
xv. 2. The external chronological facts and the internal relations 
of the affair certainly render this more probable; but what do we 
gain? It is alleged by those who uphold the identity of Gal. u. 1 
and Acts xi. 30, that though Gal. ii. 1 and Acts xv. 2 deal with 
the same question, yet the whole circumstances of the affair in Gal. 
ii. 1 do not so completely agree with the transactions in Acts xv. 2 
that we are really justified in upholding the identity of the two 
journeys. And if the advantage of maintaining the authenticity of 
both of these journeys can only be secured by giving up Acts x1 
30, of what use is it to assume that what the Apostle says (Gal. 
ii. 1) regarding his journey to Jerusalem must exactly coincide 
with the account in Acts xv. 2, sg.? Reasoning from what we have 
hitherto observed, we have every cause to be distrustful of a state- 
ment like that of the Acts of the Apostles, which agrees so little 
with the Apostle’s own account; and the only course possible for 
us is to ignore the notion of an identity which does not exist, and 
without further inquiring whether the discrepancies are great or 
small, to proceed to investigate what relation the two narratives 
bear to each other. If we endeavour from this point of view to get 
at the true historical facts by a comparison of the two statements, 
the folowing important points of difference appear, as to which no 
doubt can exist which side we ought to take. 

We find in the Acts of the Apostles an account of a formal 
public meeting of sucha description that its consultations and 
resolutions have from the earliest times been taken, not without 
reason, as the utterances of the first Christian Council. Not only 
were the Apostles and Elders of the Church at Jerusalem gathered 
together at it, xv. 6, but the members of the Church generally took 
part in the meeting, xv. 12, 22. There was a question before the 
assembly which was the subject of debate; speakers rose who 
introduced and explained their different views. The meeting was 
presided over by the head of the Church at Jerusalem, who we are 
led to suppose acted as president in virtue of that very office; he 
summed up the debate, suggested the course which was adopted, 
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a formal resolution being passed, and the contents of it, together 
with some explanations in detail, being sent in a special letter, by 
men selected for the purpose, to the churches in Antioch, Syria, 
and Cilicia, as the mind of the Holy Spirit. Of all this the 
Apostle knows nothing at all; on the contrary, he says, as if to 
contradict such a view of the affair, aveOeunv avtois To evayyéeduov 
0 Knpicow ev Tols Ovect, Kat’ iSiav 8 Tos Soxodat. Neander has 
not left quite unnoticed the main point in this passage, which is 
often overlooked. He remarks, “As Paul in the Epistle to the 
Galatians speaks only of his private transactions (kar iStav) with 
the three chief Apostles, this would at first sight seem to contra- 
dict completely the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles; and 
this contradiction would seem to indicate that the two narratives 
do not deal with the same facts.” Neander, indeed, is also of 
opinion that “if we assume that before there was any public council 
in Jerusalem, there may have been many private consultations, the 
two accounts may thus be seen to supplement each other, as it is 
self-evident that, before the affair was spoken of in a large assembly, 
Paul must have come to an understanding with the Apostles with 
regard to the principles to be kept in view,” p. 159, Bohn, 115. 
This is, of course, conceivable ; but we should have expected to find 
some mention in the Epistle to the Galatians of such a large 
assembly. But nothing is said of it, and this is only a new proof 
of the arbitrary and uncritical nature of such an attempt to har- 
monise the two accounts. What right have we to suppose that the 
Apostle is speaking of committee meetings, and that he leaves quite 
without mention the large meeting which alone could decide the 
question at issue? It is quite impossible to take up this position. 
If we understand the words avebéunv avtois To evayyédoy as 
referring to the great meeting, yet it would be a thoroughly vague 
and inaccurate way of stating the fact, in which it would be im- 
possible to find what, according to the Acts of the Apostles, we 
ought to find; and the chief difficulty would still remain, that, on 
this hypothesis, the principal meeting at which the Apostles must 
have been present, is put in the background, and these private 
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conferences made the most important. But looking at the passage 
in the right light, we cannot find any such meaning in the words. 
They do not describe any formal meeting—they are only a vague 
expression followed immediately by the more definite kar’ iSiav Se 
rots Soxovct. We must take the passage as follows: “I travelled 
to Jerusalem in order to lay my Gospel before the members of 
the churches there, and I applied (not as Neander says, to prepare 
the business by means of private conferences, but in order to go to 
the root of the matter at once, and take the shortest and direct- 
est way to a decision) to those who seemed to be the heads of the 
Church.” For this reason the Apostles are here throughout called 
ot Soxodvres, because they were the highest authority in the eyes 
of the Church at Jerusalem (the Apostle carefully chooses an 
expression to suggest that they took this high position only in this 
relative sense, not absolutely, so that he was at full liberty to reject 
their authority), and therefore had to be considered in this matter 
as the chief personages, whose attention to any matter rendered 
further transactions superfluous. In this passage there is no men- 
tion of any other meetings than those with the doxodyes, t.e. with 
James, the president of the church at Jerusalem, and the two 
Apostles, Peter and John. De Wette, who also finds two different 
conferences in Galatians ii. 2, can show no ground in the passage 
itself for his supposition. Had there been two different meetings, 
we might say that the Acts of the Apostles is silent on the private 
conference, in accordance with the peculiar characteristics of its 
manner of narration, which would lead it to deal with the 
affair as a public one. But as the Apostle himself could not have 
been silent on so important an event if the public assembly had 
really taken place as the Acts of the Apostles relates, it follows 
from his silence that the Acts of the Apostles first gave a promi- 
nence to the affair which, according to the Apostle’s own report, 
it could never have possessed. It is only in the narrative of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and in the interest to which it is devoted, 
that these transactions take the character of a Synod, which reminds 
us of the formalities of later times. 
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But the most important point is, that the Acts of the Apostles 
represents the elder Apostles as agreeing with the Apostle Paul 
with regard to his views and principles in such a manner as we see 
from the Epistle to the Galatians could never have been the case. 
According to the Acts of the Apostles, it was merely some 
members of the Church of Jerusalem, who had been converted to 
the Christian faith from the sect of the Pharisees, who were not 
willing to receive Gentiles into the Christian community, except 
under the condition of their submitting to the Mosaic circumcision, 
xv. 5. But the Apostles themselves were very far from sharing in 
this view, and supported the proposal made by the Apostle Paul 
in the most obliging and appreciative manner. The Apostle Peter 
referred to the conversion of Cornelius, and declared that it was 
tempting God to lay a yoke on the necks of the disciples (not only 
be it observed on those of the Gentiles, but of Christians generally), 
which neither they nor their fathers were able to bear, because they © 
believed that the grace of Christ was the only way of salvation. 
This then is the conviction expressed, that the Mosaic law was no 
longer binding as such on Christians, whether Jew or Gentile. The 
author of the Acts of the Apostles seems purposely to give pre- 
cedence to the views of the Apostle Peter, as the freest and most 
advanced, in order to make James, the chief of the assembly and 
the leader of its deliberations, express a more modified view, which 
became the deliverance of the Court. For though James agrees 
essentially with the opinion of the Apostle Peter, and with a similar 
aim recalls the utterances of the Prophets, according to which the 
entrance of the Gentiles into the service of the true God was an 
essential part of the building again of the fallen theocracy of David, 
yet he expressly limited his proposal to the Gentiles who might be 
converted, and calls the observance of the Mosaic law a burdensome 
yoke only so far as they are concerned. Yet the Law is considered 
in the true Pauline spirit as a yoke (comp. Gal. v. 1), and if it were 
once recognised as too great a burden in the case of the Gentiles, 
no great step would be required to make it appear an unbearable 
_yoke in its very nature. From this point of view it is considered 
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by the Apostle Peter.’ If we compare with this statement the 
narrative which the Apostle himself gives of the whole procedure, 
everything appears altered. The question was by no means first 
agitated merely by individual, Pharisaic-minded members of the 
Church at Jerusalem ; we here see a conflict between the Pauline 
and the Jewish Christianity. The elder Apostles are by no means 
outside the conflict; they are placed at a standpoint from which 
they had seen and conceived nothing beyond Judaism. There is 
nothing clearer than that the dispute was concerned first of all 
with circumcision, with regard to which the Jewish Christian party 


1 As for the words yyaotd dw aidvds éott TS O€@ TavtaTa Epya avTod, whether 
we take the concluding words éor:—avrov for genuine or not (the explanation of 
the passage which they afford is in any case correct), they must be meant to give 
point to the argument drawn from the prophetic quotation. What Amos pro- 
phesied, James says, namely, that the worship of the true God is to be one day 
universal among mankind, can never really take place unless the Gentiles are 
freed from the Mosaic law. As the divine prophecy is infallible, it must be the 
will of God that the Gentile should be absolved from the law. About the sense 
of these words there cannot well be any doubt, but we are not quite so sure about 
the meaning of 21. Neander takes the passage, as do many interpreters, thus (p. 
119, cf. Schneckenburger, ‘ Uber den Zweck der Apostelgesch.,” p. 23): ‘As to 
believers from among the Jews, no such special injunction was needed for them : 
of these there was now no question; they knew what as Jews they ought to 
observe, for in every city where Jews dwelt, the Mosaic law was read every 
Sabbath in the synagogue.” “These words,” remarks Neander, “ cannot possibly 
be understood as being intended to give a reason for the laws now given to the 
Gentiles. This assembly required no reason why they should impose so much, 
but only why they should impose no more, on the Gentile Christians, and these 
words do not in the very least supply a reason for this.’”’ But this reason does 
not lie so far from the sense of the words as Neander thinks, if we take them in 
this way ; Moses, i.e. the Mosaic law, has already been long preached in the cities 
—has been read in the synagogues every Sabbath, but nevertheless there are very 
few who can bring themselves to accept the law. But now, as the worship of the 
true God without the fetters of that law is preached, many turn to it, and it is 
incontestable that the ceremonial law is the only hindrance to the universal spread 
of the true religion. This explanation is given by Giesler in his essay on Nazarites 
and Ebionites in Stindlin und Tzschirner’s Archiv fiir Kirchengeschichte, vol. iv. 
312. (And the author adopted it in the first edition of this work.—Zd.) But 
it is doubtless the most simple plan to understand 21 as supplying a reason for 
sending a letter to the Gentile Christians, and requiring such an dréyeoOar from 
them. Such a claim, James says, so ancient a worship as the Mosaic has a good 
right to make. The more generally and regularly the Mosaic law became known, 
the more clearly did its incontestable authority become manifest, 
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maintained that the Gentiles could not take part in the Messianic 
salvation, except on the condition that they would submit to cir- 
cumeision. But circumcision included in itself the whole of 
Judaism—it was the hardest condition which could be laid on the 
Gentiles; by it they would be forced to abjure their heathenism 
and become Jews, and lay themselves under an obligation to 
observe all the requirements of Judaism. The question thus was 
whether the Gentiles could become Christians directly as Gentiles, 
or only through the mediation of Judaism, by first becoming Jews. 
The Apostle, in order to show the energy with which he opposed 
this demand, says that “even Titus had not been compelled to be 
circumcised,” 7c. he was not actually obliged to be circumcised, 
though this compulsion was sought to be put upon him: the whole 
context shows that when the Apostle took him to Jerusalem, the 
great point was to resist the pressure that was put,op him in this 
direction, and we cannot say with De Wette that this would imply 
that such a demand had been made by the Apostles, and would 
thus contradict both the apologetic aim of this narrative and’ the 
spirit of the transactions and resolutions in Acts xv. Gal. i. cannot 
be interpreted in the light of Acts xv.; and as for the apologetic 
aim of the account, we cannot understand the great earnestness 
with which the Apostle here defends the cause of his Gospel, till we 
suppose that he had not to do merely with the rapeicaxtou wpeud- 
aderdor but with the Apostles themselves. Why should he have 
gone to Jerusalem himself? why did he so especially wish to treat 
of the matter with the Apostles, if he had not had good grounds 
for supposing that the Apostles in Jerusalem were by no means 
ignorant of the attempts made by the rrapelcaxros evddderpar ? 
The course of the transactions shows in what relation the Apostles 
stood with regard to the principles of these false brethren. They 
are themselves the opponents against whom the Apostle contends 
in refuting these principles. From his assertion that he did not 
submit to compulsion in regard to the circumcision of Titus, we see 
that the efforts at compulsion were concentrated upon this case, 
and the reason for this can only have been that he, an uncircum- 
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cised Gentile, was actually the companion of the Apostle. He was 
to be the first to be circumcised, and it seemed that this demand 
made in the midst of those who advocated circumcision could 
scarcely be withstood. But the Apostle seems to have taken Titus 
with him to Jerusalem, in order that a clear and definite case 
might be presented for the trial of the question; that the strife of 
principles might be viewed in its practical bearing, or that the 
Gentile Titus, being actually present, might give him an accurate 
measure of his power to withstand the Judeo-Christian demands. 
There is no trace in the Epistle to the Galatians of any compliance 
on the part of the Apostle, and that which, according to the Acts 
of the Apostles, was done with the most willing agreement of the 
elder Apostles, was, according to the assurances of the Apostle 
himself, the result of the most powerful opposition, the most 
energetic repulsion of the most decided pressure. Not for a 
moment even, says the Apostle, did I give place to them by the 
subjection required of me, in order that the truth of the Gospel, 
the principles of true Christianity as freed from Judaism, might be 
upheld and carried on in the churches founded by me.’ The 


1 Nothing can be more absurd than the explanation given, not merely by a 
Tertullian, c. Mare. v. 3, but even by commentators of the most modern times, 
of the passage Galatians ii. 4, according to which wepeerunOn must be added to 
dia d€—wevdadeAgovs, and Titus therefore must have been circumcised, if not 
by compulsion, still out of tender regard to the false brethren. If Titus were 
circumcised for the sake of the false brethren, how can the Apostle say without 
the greatest contradiction that he ‘‘did not give place by subjection, no, not for 
an hour”? The affairs of the Gentile Christians could not be separated from those 
of the Jewish Christians ; he would have surrendered his principles if Titus had 
been circumcised. That his resistance was one of principle is testified by the 
emphatic ovde, ii. 5. How can such passages as these be misunderstood? and 
how can the historical inquiry into Primitive Christianity be founded on such 
misapprehensions? The broken language employed by the Apostle, verse 4, is 
certainly hard to interpret ; but as far as we can gather the sense, it is this :— 
it was the false brethren who raised this dispute about circumcision, and obliged 
me to take this decisive step towards the maintenance of my Gospel principles, 
The sapeioaxror WevdadeApor are those tives xareAOdvres and Ths “lovdaias of 
whom the Acts speaks, xv. 1. They were thus called by the Apostle because 
they came to Antioch as members of the church at Jerusalem, Gal. ii. 4, in order — 
to investigate on the spot the report which had reached Jerusalem, that in 
Antioch the Mosaic law was completely shaken off, and then that they might 
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Apostles themselves wrought no change in my views and principles, 
least of all by confronting me as the Soxobdvres efvad tu, as if this 
gave them an authority to which I as well as others was obliged 
humbly to bow and submit myself. “The question is not,” says the 
Apostle, with a well-reasoned consciousness of his evangelical 
freedom, “what a man’s outward position or personal authority is ; 
even if he were an Apostle and chief of the church at Jerusalem, 
it makes no matter tome! A merely outward condition of this 
kind can be of no importance to me. God looketh not at the out- 
ward and personal. The point was simply what arguments they 
had to bring forward against me; but as little on this ground as 
on the other did I find any reason for deserting the principles on 
which I had acted up to that time. For they brought nothing 
against me that I was forced to concede to them, or that I could 
appropriate as a correction or addition to my views. So little was 
this the case, that on the contrary they were obliged to acknowledge 
how well grounded and reasonable my views and modes of action 


tmmediately seek to enforce their own stringent Jewish principles. What the 
Apostle means by the insinuating nature of these people, which he expresses in 
the phrases wapeicaxror Wevdad. and maperondOor, refers simply to their coming 
as Jewish Christians into a Gentile Christian Church like that of Antioch, in order 
to introduce into that Church certain principles which, until then, were unknown 
in it, and which seemed to be in opposition to Gospel truth. The whole point of 
view would be altered if, as is generally done by interpreters, we take the Apostle 
as having considered these persons to be mapeic. Wevdad. not merely in reference 
to the church at Antioch, but to the Christian Church generally, because they 
were enemies of Christian freedom. The Christian freedom which they opposed 
existed only in Antioch; nothing was known of it in Jerusalem, where, on the 
contrary, the Mosaic law was held binding on Christians in allits force. There- 
fore it is not to be overlooked that these were interfering and false brethren only 
in their relation to the church at Antioch, but not to that at Jerusalem ; to this 
latter they belonged, and in it their zeal for the law would only be reckoned as 
a proof of their orthodoxy. Here first in the history a decided difference presents 
itself between Jewish and Gentile Christianity; what was looked upon in Antioch 
as a servitude in direct opposition to the idea of Christian freedom, was considered 
in Jerusalem as true and genuine Christianity. We also see undoubtedly that 
this question was first touched upon in Jerusalem at this time. Therefore it is 
an incorrect remark of De Wette’s, that ‘‘the Jewish-Christians who came to 
Antioch went later on to Jerusalem itself.” Whence could they have come to 
Antioch if not from Jerusalem? and where else could the principles which they 
maintained have prevailed but at Jerusalem ? 
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were. Instead, therefore, of my Gospel of Gentile Christianity 
being, as was imagined on the Judeo-Christian side, quite un~ 
grounded and untenable as compared with Jewish Christianity, its 
independence was fully acknowledged.” But this acknowledgment 
was by no means made at the beginning: the Apostle obtained it 
by means of argument, the chief points of which he shortly indicates, 
Gal. ii. 7, ete. His enemies came to be convinced that the Gospel of 
uncircumcision was confided to him, as that of circumcision had been 
to Peter, or, in other words, that there existed not only a Jewish 
Christianity, but also a Gentile Christianity, independent of Judaism. 
Thus they were brought to acknowledge that the Gentiles might 
have a share in the Messianic salvation directly, without first 
becoming Jews. In the complete self-assurance of his standpoint, 
the Apostle places himself in opposition to Peter, so that we have 
before us man against man, teacher against teacher, one Gospel 
against another, one apostolic office against another, and the argu- 
ment on which the Apostle relies in this encounter is the decided 
actual success to which he is able to refer. The Apostle says (ii. 
8, in the words 6 yap évepynoas Ilétp@ eis aoa toNqy THs TEpLTOMNS 
evnpynae Kat wor eis Ta Evy), that he could not have accomplished 
so great a success as an Apostle among the Gentiles, if God, to 
whose operation this success must be referred, had not willed to 
establish by it the fact that there was in reality an evayyéduov THs 
axpoSvotias. The reality of the animating principle is concluded 
teleologically from the reality of the consequences. The meaning of 
the Apostle’s words is,—“I am in fact the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and could never have converted the Gentiles to the Gospel if I 
had not grounded my Gospel on the foundation of freedom from 
the law ; who then will maintain against me that this form of the 
Gospel has not an equal right of existence? indeed it could not 
have had any existence at all if it had not been the will of God 
that it should exist.” In this manner the Apostle appeals to the 
results of his efforts in the cause of Christianity as a proof that he 
was a true and genuine Apostle of Christ. In the same sense he 
speaks in the following words of the grace given him, understanding 
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“ 


by it the divine principle lying at the root of his apostolic activity, 
without which supposition these consequences themselves would 
be quite inexplicable. The Jewish Apostles could not but acknow- 
ledge this ; they could not deny the facts, and neither could they 
see in them the operation of an ungodly, unchristian principle. 
They gave to him and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, 
recognised them as equally accredited companions with themselves 
in the work of the Gospel; and by so doing promised to put no 
hindrance in their way, even if they continued as hitherto to spread 
the Gospel among the Gentiles without imposing the law on them. 
So far did the agreement then extend: yet it is not to be thought 
that a full reconciliation took place at this time between the opposing 
views and principles. The xowwvia was a separation as well as an 
agreement; the agreement was simply that the one party should 
go eis Ta eOvn, the other eis rHv Tepstopny, 1.e. the Jewish Apostles 
could really allege nothing against the principles on which Paul 
founded his evangelical labours, and were obliged so far to recognise 
them ; but this recognition was a mere outward one ; they left it to 
him to work further on these principles in the cause of the Gospel 
among the Gentiles; but they would have nothing to do with these 
principles for themselves. The apostolic sphere of operation there- 
fore became divided into two parts; there was an evayyéduov Ths 
mepttouns, and an evayyedov THs axpoBvoTias ; aN amoaToNy Els 
THY TepliTouny, and an drocToAn eis Ta €Ovn: in one the Mosaic 
law had force, in the other it had none, and these two systems 
simply co-existed without being in any way harmonised." 


11f we place before us the facts as they really took place, how striking does the 
conversion of Cornelius appear, to which Peter refers at the opening of his dis- 
course at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 7). Peter is made to say, ‘‘ Men and brethren, 
ye know how that a good while ago God made choice among us, that the Gentiles 
by my mouth should hear the word of the Gospel, and believe. And God, who 
knoweth the hearts, bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, even as he 
did unto us ; and put no difference between us and them, purifying their hearts by 
faith.” Who can help detecting here a consistent adherence to a plan on the part 
of the author, and who can fail to see the necessity of meeting the statements in 
the Acts in the same logical sequence in which they are made? Just as little as 
Peter could have spoken at Jerusalem in so Pauline a manner as the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles represents him to have done, could he have appealed to the 
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The standpoint which the elder Apostles occupied over against 
Paul cannot be sufficiently kept before us. It is as clear as 
possible that at this time at least, fourteen years after the con- 
version of the Apostle Paul, their circle of vision did not extend 
beyond Judaism. They knew nothing at all of a direct Gentile 
Christianity, it existed without any co-operation from their side; 
they had still to be brought to recognise it by Paul, and their 
recognition appeared entirely as a concession forced from them. 
They could do no otherwise, for they were not in a condition to 
resist the strength of circumstances and the overpowering personal 
influence of Paul. But they only consented not to oppose the 
Pauline Christianity, which with regard to their principles they 
should in consistency have done; they stipulated also that they 
should be allowed to hold themselves passive towards it, or in one 
word to ignore it. As the matter then stood, only two alternatives 
presented themselves. Either the Jewish Apostles agreed with 


transactions with Cornelius. The one cannot be separated from the other. But 
if he cannot have appealed to what took place with Cornelius, what security have 
we that the conversion of Cornelius, as the Acts of the Apostles relates it, really 
took place? Is it not clear that the same motive from which the author makes 
the Apostle Peter refer to such an occurrence, may have led him to insert the 
story in his work as he has done? He who represents Peter as saying what he 
could not under the circumstances have said, raises a prejudice against himself, 
and gives rise to the suspicion that in other points also the statement may not be 
very strictly historical. Peter is made to acknowledge that liberal view of the 
Mosaic law and the principles dependent on it, not only when the pressure of 
circumstances and the imposing presence of the Apostle Paul left him but little 
choice. He is made to do this long before, and in a manner which showed that 
he did so, not under the authority of any other man, but through the immediate 
impulse of the divine Spirit. In this way not only is Peter’s apostolic indepen- 
dence secured, but those more liberal views on which the Pauline preaching of the 
Gospel was based are invested with divine sanction even before the Apostle Paul 
himself entered on the sphere of his labours. How thoroughly it is the intention 
of the author of the Acts of the Apostles to found upon the conversion of Cornelius 
and to make the chief idea of Pauline Christianity appear to have been maglied 
in it, is shown also in the thought contained in Acts xv. 9, “ And put no difference 
between us and them, purifying our hearts by faith.” That things held to be 
unclean might not be unclean, is set forth in the conversion of Cornelius and the 
vision accompanying it, and as already, x. 43, the participation in the forgiveness 
of sins is made to depend upon faith in Jesus, so, xv. 9, the Pauline ieee is set 
up as the true principle of the relation which enjoys God’s favour. 
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the Apostle Paul in the principles of his evayyéruov ths ak po- 
Bvotias, or not. If they agreed with him, they ought to have 
considered it a duty to work with him for the conversion of the 
Gentiles, else they would not be carrying out their apostolic office 
to the full extent to which they knew it ought to be carried out; 
they would have recognised theoretically as true and right what 
by their practical behaviour they declared objectionable. If they 
did not agree with him, they ought not to have yielded as much as 
they really did; they could not consider it as a matter of no 
moment, that with regard to the Gentiles the principle should be 
promulgated that salvation could be obtained without Judaism, 
without the observance of the Mosaic law. They could not 
recognise this principle without also recognising an obligation to 
work not merely for the evayyédvov THs mepsTouns, but also for 
the evayyédvov THs axpoBvatias. They did not do this; and as 
we must hold them to have been sincere in the concession made to 
the Apostle Paul, we must conclude that they were in an unsettled 
state regarding these views and opinions, which necessarily 
involved them in contradictions and inconsequences. They 
could bring nothing forward in refutation of the principles and 
facts which the Apostle Paul made use of against them, and still 
they could not free themselves from the limited standpoint of 
Judaism on which they had hitherto stood. As they had now 
made a concession by giving the right hand of fellowship, nothing 
else remained than to assume as indifferent a position as possible 
towards Pauline Christianity. We have here presented to us, with 
tolerable clearness, the origin of those two sections of Jewish 
Christianity, with which we become more nearly acquainted in the 
history of the succeeding period. There grew up within Jewish 
Christianity itself a strict and a liberal party. The stricter one 
wished to impose on Gentile Christians also the general principle 
that there was no salvation apart from Judaism, which all Jewish 
Christians held alike, and this to its full significance and practical 
issues. This class of Jewish Christians could not remain in- 
different to the Pauline Christianity, it was forced to fight against 
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it, to insist that if the Gentiles were to be called to a participation 
in the salvation of the Messianic kingdom—and they could not 
object to this; it had in fact been done—it must be on the con- 
dition that they should not be pronounced free from the observance 
of the law. They saw perfectly well that if the necessity of the 
law was not recognised in the case of the Gentile Christians, the 
absolute importance of Judaism was at an end. They were there- 
fore the declared opponents of the Apostle Paul, and introduced 
themselves into all the churches founded by him, that after he had 
accomplished their conversion to the Gospel they might follow 
with the condition without which, they represented, it never 
should have taken place, and must be perfectly fruitless, namely, 
the imposition of the law. The more liberal party was in principle 
in harmony with the stricter one,—only after the concessions made 
by the Jewish Apostles to the Apostle Paul, they could not oppose 
him practically in the same manner; they renounced the carrying 
out of their principles, which consistency might have demanded, 
and limited their operations to Judaism. We cannot but think 
that the Jewish Apostles were at the head of this party; but the 
other, which, as the strict and consistent one, felt itself in no way 
hampered as to its practical activity by any vagueness of opinion, 
must from the very nature of the case have been destined to grow 
into greater historical importance. In the period immediately 
succeeding these transactions at Jerusalem, it became apparent 
how the two parties were related to each other, and how one had 
got the upper hand of the other. 

In the closest connection with these party relations stands that 
scene between Paul and Peter at Antioch, which from the earliest 
times bere such evil notoriety, and is so important in helping us to 
determine the standpoint of the two parties. If the elder Apostles 
had been firmly and clearly convinced of the merely relative value 
of the law and its worthlessness in comparison with the grace of 
the Gospel, how could Peter have been guilty of such double dealing 
towards the Gentile Christians in Antioch? He acted thus, as we 
learn, from a timid regard to the Jerusalem Jewish Christians who 
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visited Antioch. That visit is of itself enough to show that this 
resolution at Jerusalem cannot have been taken as the Acts of 
the Apostles represents it to have been, with the general consent of 
the whole community. How could the same Peter have so acted 
whom the Acts of the Apostles had shown shortly before as speak- 
ing in so decidedly Pauline a manner, and this indeed in Jerusalem 
itself before the whole Church, a few members of which afterwards 
proved sufficient to excite anxious timidity in the Apostle’s mind? 
How striking and abrupt is here the contrast between Paul and 
Peter! How open and unsparing is Paul’s censure! How severe 
and vehement his speech! How keenly he exposes the contradiction 
in which Peter found himself involved through his irresolution ! 
The Acts of the Apostles indeed says nothing of all this. In a 
representation deviating so much from the truth as this account 
of the transactions at Jerusalem, there could indeed be no place 
for a scene like this; and hence not only does this discrepancy 
between the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistle to the Galatians 
become more apparent, but it also becomes indubitable that the 
silence of the Acts of the Apostles with regard to so public an 
occurrence is an intentional one. Where we expect to find the dis- 
pute between Peter and Paul mentioned, the Acts of the Apostles 
only speaks of a wapofvcpos between Paul and Barnabas, and even 
this quarrel is assigned to another cause than that spoken of Gal. 
ii. 13. If this work feels it necessary to make some mention of a 
quarrel which happened at this time, why is it silent as to the 
chief cause of the quarrel from which certainly even this zrap- 
ofvopos arose? This is for the same reason for which it did not 
dare to mention the name of Titus, who was mixed up with these 
events, in the list of the friends and companions of the Apostle.’ 


1 Instead of the uncircumcised Titus, the circumcised Timothy is spoken of 
again and again. That the same Paul who in Jerusalem resisted with all his 
might the proposal to circumcise Titus for the sake of the Jews and Jewish 
Christians, should soon after himself have caused Timothy to be circumcised from 
regard to the same persons, Acts xvi. 3, belongs undoubtedly to the simply 
incredible side of the Acts of the Apostles, This act would have been the very same 
denial of principle on the part of Paul. That Timothy had up to this time never 
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We see clearly that it wishes to throw a concealing veil over all 
these occurrences in Jerusalem and Antioch, and by the mention of 
the less important quarrel between Paul and Barnabas, to divert 
attention from the chief fact and chief subject of the dispute. 
Nothing could be more abhorrent to its apologetic and conciliatory 
tendency than the renewal of a subject which made the Apostle 
Paul appear in so unfavourable a light in the eyes of the Jewish 
Christians,—an event of which the offensive impression (as we 
gather from many quarters) operated for so long a period after its 
occurrence, that even at that time every effort must have been 
made to soften it as much as possible, and to cause the whole 
affair to be forgotten.’ This treatment made it possible at 


been circumcised, although his mother was a Jewess, would seem to indicate that 
he chose to be reckoned as a Gentile, like his father. If he were now circumcised 
as a Gentile, and by the wish of the Apostle, in order that he might not be any 
longer looked on as a Gentile, as his father was, Acts xvi. 3, what could 
either Jews or Gentiles think on the subject, but that it was a proof that circum- 
cision was not so indifferent a thing in the Apostle’s eyes as he had once considered 
it? This deed performed on Timothy stands in the most evident contradiction, not 
only to Gal. ii. 3, but to Gal. iii. 28 and v.11. Even if the submission to cir- 
cumcision on the part of Timothy was a completely voluntary act, as Olshausen 
takes care to maintain, the Apostle would never have allowed it to be performed 
on his companion, as by so doing he would have exposed himself to the merited 
reproach of want of principle, and inconsequence of reasoning. Whatever be the 
truth as to the circumcision of Timothy, the AaBay mreprérepev adrov, Acts xvi. 3, 
cannot be ascribed to the Apostle. 

1 How Paul is reproached in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies, 17, 18, for hay- 
ing said of Peter, Gal, ii. 11, that he was xateyywopévos! Ei KATEYV@OPEVOY ME 
h€yets, Ocod TOU drrokadvWavTds por TOV Xpiorov KaTnyopeis Kal TOU emi drroKahvet 
pakapioavtds pe katadépers. Peter says this to the Magus Simon ; but that the 
Apostle Paul is meant, there is no doubt. In the writing from Peter to James, 
which stands at the head of the Homilies, it is said, Tues dro trav eOvev 7rd Sv 
E100 vopyuov amedokipacay Knpvypa, Tod €xOpod avOpamov évoudy twa Kat pdva- 
pody mpoonkapevor SiSackahiay. Kat ratra ére pov mepiovtos éemexeipnody Twes 
Torkiduas Tuolv eppnvelats Tovs €nods Adyous peracxnuaricew els Thy Tod vd{40U 
katdhvow. os Kai euod ovT@ piv povodtytos py €k mappnolas dé knpvooortos, 
rep arein. This also refers to Gal. ii. 12, only the affair is reversed. Instead of 
the assertion of Paul, that Peter really agreed with his (Paul’s) view of the Mosaic 
law, and that it had been a mere trdxprors in Peter to deny his true opinions out of 
fear of the Jewish Christians, we here find Peter protesting against the idea that 
for want of rappyoia he conceded more than his real opinions warranted in the way 
of the abolition of the law ; this, he says, is a wilful perversion of his words. 
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any rate to excuse the harsh attitude of the Apostle towards 
‘Judaism, on the score that the event took place in the first period 
after his conversion, in which sense Tertullian says, c. Marc. IL. 
20, “Paulus adhuc in gratia rudis—ferventer, ut neophytus, 
adversus judaismum aliquid in conversatione reprehendendum 
existimavit.” On the same grounds the modern interpreters, 
in their chronological discussions on the journey of the Apostle, 
Gal. ii. 1, place this at an earlier date, and take it as identical 
with the second journey in the Acts, that at xi. 30. They also 
appeal to the fact that the behaviour of the Apostle towards 
Judaism was afterwards much milder and more yielding. But 
what proof have we of this, if we do not get it from the Acts of the 
Apostles, whose contradiction of the Epistle to the Galatians is 
sufficiently evident ? What the Apostle says, 1 Corinthians ix. 20, 
“that unto the Jews he became a Jew, that he might gain the 
Jews,” can certainly not be taken in a sense which would involve 
his denying essential principles. He can only have been a Jew 
unto the Jews in the same manner in which he was a Gentile to 
the Gentiles. The most certain proof that the Apostle continued 
in later times to hold the same views, and to regard his relation to 
the elder Apostles in the same light, is given by the Epistle to the 
Galatians itself, for how else could he express what he thought of 
the occurrences at Antioch in such a manner, in a letter written not 
so short a time afterwards? Not the least word is said in mitiga- 
tion of the impression which must have been made by the long 
dispute between the two Apostles, which we are bound to suppose 
still continued at the time when the Apostle wrote. 

What the Acts of the Apostles mentions as the result of the 
apostolic conference in Jerusalem is also completely at variance 
with the Apostle’s own accounts. On the motion of James it was 
resolved, as is related in the Acts, that the Gentiles should “ abstain 
from eating flesh offered to idols, from blood, from things strangled, 
and from fornication.” James, as has already been remarked, stood 
in a certain sense between the two chief parties, between the 
Pharisaic-minded zealots of the law on one side, and Barnabas, 
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Paul, and Peter on the other. His policy was that the Gentile 
Christians should neither be entirely freed from all regard to the 
Mosaic law, nor yet be subject to that which to those among them 
who were willing to accept Judaism always appeared as the 
heaviest burden of the law, and therefore must have been the chief 
obstacle, the greatest hindrance to the Gospel among the Gentiles, 
namely, circumcision. This resolution formally entered into by 
the whole assembly, was sent to the churches in Antioch, Syria, 
and Cilicia, in the shape of a missive drawn up in the name of the 
Apostles, presbyters, and brethren of the Church at Jerusalem, by 
the hands of delegates chosen from the midst of the Church at 
Jerusalem, accompanied to Antioch by Paul and Barnabas. The 
author of the Acts of the Apostles dwells purposely on the im- 
portance of this resolution. It was passed, say the letters, with a 
view of quieting men’s minds, and chasing away the anxious fears 
which were spread abroad by some who clung to circumcision and 
the strict observance of the Mosaic law. On this account it is 
expressly remarked what lively joy was awakened in Antioch by 
the arrival of the resolutions and the agreement as reported by the 
delegates between the Church at Jerusalem and that at Antioch. 
The author of the Acts of the Apostles refers again with evident in- 
tention to the existence of this decree. When not long afterwards 
Paul and Silas entered on a second missionary journey and visited 
the churches founded during the first, they “delivered unto them,” 
Acts xvi. 4, “the decrees ordained by the Apostles and Elders at 
Jerusalem, that they might thereby rule themselves ” (crapediSouy 
avtois duddcoew Ta Sdypata Ta Kekpiyeva vTO TOV am.), and the 
consequence of this was that the “churches were established in 
the faith, and increased in number daily.” So beneficially did 
this decree operate in the cause of the Gospel, so essentially did 
the further spread of the Gospel among the Gentiles depend on it. 
As the affair is here represented, the transactions at Jerusalem 
and the decree made there at that time, mark a very important 
epoch in the early history of Christianity : the critical question, 
whether Christianity should be subordinate to Judaism or not, 
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came to demand a solution, and was decided in favour of Chris- 
tianity. Should we not expect that the Apostle Paul would not 
have left so weighty a decree wholly unmentioned in his Epistle 
to the Galatians, when speaking of the very same transactions, and 
with reference to the question what understanding had been 
arrived at on each side? The condition of the cowwvia was, iva 
nets joev ets Ta EOvN, avtou SE eis THY mepttounv—would not this 
have been an opportunity of mentioning the elements of harmony 
and mutual understanding which existed between the dmocrody 
mepitouns and the arogrony cts Ta €Ovn, instead of placing them 
in such harsh opposition as is done by the words above quoted ? 
But we find in the Apostle’s writings not the slightest indication 
that any such important decree had been made at that time, but 
rather the most decided assurances to the contrary. The Apostle 
says expressly, ii. 10, wovey trav mT@ydv Wa pvnuovedwuev. The 
only condition which was attached to the independence of the 
Apostle in the sphere of his apostolic labours was then the pvnpuo- 
vevew TOV TTwya@v, Which it is impossible to understand otherwise 
than as a conciliatory promise which the Apostle gave from love 
of peace, that he would engage to support the poor church at 
Jerusalem by contributions which he would collect in the churches 
_ of the Gentile Christians; and this, says the Apostle, he was “ also 
forward to do,” as we indeed find he was from his Epistles. But 
does not this povov exclude all other stipulations? And how 
comes the Apostle to assert this promise of contributing to the 
poor, which after all was quite beside the main object of these 
deliberations, to have been the only condition that was made, when 
far more important conditions were made which bore directly upon 
the great matter under discussion, namely, the obligation of the 
Mosaic law? Let it not be said that the cowewyia spoken of here 
was merely one concluded between Paul and Barnabas on one side, 
and James, Peter,and John on the other, and that among all these, 
according to the Acts of the Apostles, no difference existed, so 
that there was no reason here for mentioning those other conditions 
which the Apostle must yet be held as implying: it has been 
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already shown that one of the chief differences in the two accounts 
is that the parties who are described as engaged in the dispute are 
not the same. There can be no longer any idea of a reconciliation 
between the two accounts, but the difference already shown rather 
grows wider. We find a private conference instead of a public 
assembly, and a dispute between the Apostles themselves, instead of 
between the Apostles and the Pharisaic-minded members of the 
Church at Jerusalem; and now we cannot find the terms to the 
decree which, according to the Acts of the Apostles, was arrived at, 
and this for the natural reason that according to the Epistle to the 
Galatians such a decree never existed at all. That it is not acci- 
dentally omitted, with all that belongs to it, is incontestably shown 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, as also in the rest of the Apostle’s 
Epistles. In the Epistle to the Galatians the Apostle contends 
with the Judaising opponents, who were desirous of imposing 
circumcision on the Galatian Church as a necessary condition of 
salvation, Gal. v. 1. In order to do this the Apostle explains his 
entire relation to the amoctoAn THs mepsTouyns. What would 
forward this more than an appeal to the decree? How could 
these opponents be better refuted than by a decree made in Jeru- 
salem itself, through which circumcision had been declared to be 
a burden as unbearable as it was unnecessary? We may even go 
so far as to say that if he referred to this transaction at all, it was 
incumbent on the Apostle not to leave such a decree entirely 
unnoticed in a case on which it so especially bore. He could 
not be silent on it without prejudicing the truth of his narrative 
as well as his case against his opponents, as his statement would 
then be chargeable with keeping back the very gist of the whole 
history. What influence then can such a decree, which must have 
been of so great importance for the Gentile Christians, ever have 
had, if no use at all was made of it in a case like this, in which it 
was so eminently fitted to maintain the ground already won? Just 
the same reasoning may be applied to the other provisions of 
this pretended decree. 


The Apostle is silent in a perfectly inexplicable manner on 
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another point, where we might expect not only a mention, but an 
express application of the decree. It is known how often in his 
Epistles he speaks from various reasons of eating flesh offered to 
idols. The matter in itself is neither right nor wrong to him, but 
he insists on the obligation of abstaining out of regard to the 
weaker Christian brethren. So the Apostle declares especially in 
1 Cor. viii. concerning the eiSwddOura, about which we can perceive 
he has been questioned by that part of the Corinthian Church to 
which his Epistle is specially addressed. This inquiry would not 
have been put, if, as the Acts of the Apostles implies, these decrees 
had been meant to be deposited in every church of Gentile Chris- 
tians, and if their observance was to be the condition of the 
Christian communion existing between the Gentile and Jewish 
Christians. But the Apostle himself, although he might be in- 
different to the question as to the eating of meat offered to idols on 
its own merits, and for his own person, could not have declared 
his indifference under such circumstances as these, because the 
observance of a positive command given for such a purpose could 
never have been a matter of indifference. It cannot be doubted 
that the Acts of the Apostles intends to convey the idea that all 
these commands were to be observed for the future in all the 
Gentile Christian churches. According to xv. 20 (compared with 
ver. 22 and with ver. 28, 29), émuoreidat avtois (€Ovecr) Tov améxeo- 
Oat ard Tov aduoy., it was resolved that it was indispensable that 
these conditions should be submitted to. Neither can we say that 
they were made merely in reference to the churches in Antioch, 
Syria, and Cilicia, because they were troubled at the time by these 
Judaising zealots, for the express remark of the author, xvi. 4, that 
they were delivered for observance to the churches in Derbe and 
Lystra by Paul himself on his arrival at those places, evidently 
implies that the same course was to be followed in all the new 
churches. It was on the same journey, moreover, that Paul arrived 
at Corinth and founded the church there. Neander also finds it 
worthy of remark (p. 260), that in regard to the disputes in the 
Christian church at Corinth, about the eating of meat offered to 
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idols, the Apostle did not appeal to the decree of the apostolic 
assembly at Jerusalem in order to establish the rules for the 
Gentile Christians with regard to this sacrificial meat. But with 
reference to this subject, as well as to the question of why he did not 
appeal to the authority of those decrees in dealing with the Jewish 
Christians who wished to enforce circumcision on the Gentiles, 
Neander explains, that it is characteristic of Paul that he does not — 
appeal to a positive outward command, to a vépos, but to the inner 
law in the conscience of the believer, to what the spirit of the 
Gospel itself demanded. Neander must himself have felt how 
unsatisfactory this explanation is, for he remarks further, “It seems, 
although the observance of this decree was firmly established by 
the Apostles in Palestine, that beyond Palestine it had but very 
little authority. As this decree depended on a mutual agreement, 
it must follow that as one of the parties, the Jewish Christians, 
did not fulfil the conditions, since they refused to acknowledge the 
uncircumcised as brethren, the agreement ceased to have any 
binding force for the Gentile Christians, who, through the observ- 
ance of this decree, would have been brought into nearer communion 
with the Jewish Christians.” Neander here grants so much, that 
from what he concedes we have simply to draw the obvious conclu- 
sion. How did it happen that these decrees were of so little weight 
out of Palestine, the district for which alone they were designed, 
that the Jewish Christians did not fulfil the conditions, and indeed 
never had fulfilled them from the beginning? For if those ruves 
amo ‘IaxwBov could appear in such open and decided opposition 
to the decrees so soon after the council at Jerusalem, and that too 
at Antioch, in the very church for which the decrees were ordained, 
we can only conclude how little weight they had ever had at all. 
And if they depended on a mutual agreement, how comes it that 
there was never any remonstrance raised by the Gentile Christians, 
the party injured by the violation? If we conclude it to have 
been in favour of the Gentile Christians that the obligation to 
observe these decrees was removed, we cannot see what interest 
could ever have been served by concluding such an agreement. 
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The original state of the case was that each side looked at the law 
as it liked. But when the Jewish Christians wished to enforce cir- 
cumcision on the Gentile Christians, this mediating agreement must 
have been concluded for the greater tranquillity of the Gentile Chris- 
tians, who now saw themselves freed, with the consent of the Jewish 
Christians, from the observance of this burdensome part of the law. 
If, however, the Jewish Christians did not hold to their agreement, 
if they insisted afresh on circumcision, the tranquillity which the 
agreement had bestowed on the Gentile Christians would be 
disturbed, and they would find themselves plunged again into a 
restless state of uncertainty as to whether they could be saved 
without circumcision. But if now, so shortly after the agreement 
had been made, they found it possible to disregard it altogether, 
it may be fairly argued that they might have been tranquillised 
before without any such agreement at all, and we cannot avoid 
coming to the conclusion that laws which not only were never 
kept, but whose existence was not called for by any special need, 
ean never have been made at all. It is true that Neander appeals 
to Acts xxi. 25 as a proof that the Apostles always held fast to the 
observance of these decrees in Palestine, but this passage only 
bears testimony to the interest which the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles had in calling to remembrance the decrees mentioned 
by him in a former place. There is no proof outside of the Acts 
of the observance of these decrees, and only such proof, if it were 
forthcoming, would be worthy of credit. Itis not by any means 
likely that the Apostles even held fast to the authority of these 
decrees in Palestine. For why should they have done so? Only 
to compel the Jewish Christians to recognise the decrees in their 
relations with Gentile Christians. But if so little resulted from 
this exercise of their influence as the history shows, how powerless 
must the authority of the Apostles have been with the Jewish 
Christians !—is it not more likely that the recognition of these 
decrees was not enforced, or that the decrees never existed at all! 

However small the probability that these decrees were observed, 
or even that they existed at that time, they certainly existed at a 
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later period. Even Neander remarks, “It was later that these 
decrees received a more binding authority through the predomi- 
nance of another tendency in the Church.” ‘Those latter conditions 
show us from what point of view we have to consider the agree- 
ment which the Acts refers to the earlier period; but one thing 
is certain, that history does not trace the validity which these 
arrangements subsequently took to their having had the force 
of law in the early Church. From the earliest date the Gentile 
and Jewish Christians had stood in opposition to each other 
with regard to circumcision; whilst the latter firmly adhered 
to it, the former in no way recognised any obligation to adopt it, 
but considered baptism to be its outward and perfectly sufficient 
substitute. The situation of affairs at that time is precisely 
indicated by what the Apostle Paul says in opposition to those 
zealots for the law who, as members of the Church of Palestine, or } 
at least under its influence, maintained the necessity of circum- 
cision in the churches founded by the Apostle out of Palestine. 
Galatians v. 2, compared with iii. 27: "Ide éy@ Ilainos eyo 
vty, éTt eay mepiteuvna Oe, Xpuoros vpas ovdev wopednnoes* Gooe 
yap eis Xpuorov éBarticbnre, X purrov évedvoacbe, ovK evs 
*Tovdaios ovde “EXAnv. The next step that was taken was the 
leaving off of circumcision by the Jewish Christians, not indeed 
in Palestine, where the Ebionites and Nazarenes still continued 
strong adherents to the Mosaic law, but amongst the foreign 
Jewish Christians, the Hellenists, who thus show in this point how 
important an element they were in the most ancient history of 
the Christian Church, as a reconciling medium between Jews and 
Gentiles, thus preparing the path which Christianity itself was to 
follow. How this took place is not distinctly evident, as there is 
a lack of information; still some hints are afforded which are 
worthy of consideration. It is striking to find with what contempt 
circumcision is treated in the Epistle of Barnabas, which if we do 
not take it as having been written by the Barnabas known to us, 
still must be considered to be a Hellenistic work, from its having the 
name Barnabas attached to it. “Now first,” says the author, chap. 
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ix., in a series of allegorical interpretations by which he endeavours 
to elucidate the meaning of the Old Testament, “are our ears cir- 
cumcised for the right understanding of the divine words. The 
circumcision on which they placed their trust is now recognised as 
null and void, for God intended no carnal circumcision, they fell 
into error, being deceived by an evil angel.” Here we have cir- 
cumcision as it was observed by the Jews as a law of Moses, even 
ascribed to demoniacal influence. In the Epistles of Ignatius 
there is a difference made in the same way between an outer and 
an inner circumcision, and a true and false Judaism.’ Another 
remarkable sign of the change in the views and customs of the 
Hellenists with regard to circumcision is given us by the Clemen- 
tine Homilies. There is no other memorial which so clearly 
testifies as does this document to the influence which Judaism 
extended over Christianity down to the second half of the second 
century. Although Judaism is so very predominant in it, there 
is not the least question of circumcision, but so much the more 
the importance of baptism and the new birth is held up as a 
means for the renunciation of heathenism (the agedrAnvic Ojvat, 
Hom. xiii. 9), and the command of James to the elders of the 
Church at Jerusalem not to yield up the discourses of Peter sent 
to him to any one but a circumcised believer, is the only trace 
of a reference to the ancient value attached to circumcision. 
Without doubt this rejection of circumcision had its ground in the 
conviction that the Gentiles could never be won over by any 
other means. How eager the Hellenistic Jewish Christians were 
for the supplanting of Paganism and the spread of the only true 
religion, is seen also in these Homilies by their making their 
Apostle Peter entirely an Apostle to the Gentiles. The Acts 
of the Apostles also takes up this point of view, when it makes 
the increase that the Christian Church received from the Gentiles 
entirely owing to the change. But the more that the Jew yielded to 


1 Rpistle to the Philadelphians, c. 6. He who proclaims the one God of the 
Law and the Prophets, and denies that Christ is the Son of God, is a liar, kat 


Zorw 6 TowovTos THs KaTw TepLTouns evdotovdaios. 
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the Gentile with regard to circumcision, with the greater justice 
could the observance and consideration of the Mosaic law, wherever 
possible, be urged on the Gentile. The very points which are 
mentioned in the Acts as the conditions of release from the 
obligation of circumcision, we find, as far as we can learn, to be 
the standing rules of Christian conduct in the apostolic time. 
When the Apostle Paul wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians 
there was still a doubt in regard to eiSwAdOuta. Yet even the 
Apostle advises their rejection, not only on account of the regard 
which ought to be paid to weaker Christians, but also because 
the enjoyment of them would be peréyew tpame&ns Saipovior, 
1 Corinthians x. 21. This became afterwards the prevailing view. 
In this sense the Clementine Homilies, vii. 4, enjoin the améyeo- 
Oar tparetns Saipoviwy, and it was especially urged against 
the Gnostics, as they were generally looked upon as partly 
heathens, that they declared eiSwrvOuta écOiew to be a thing 
indifferent and not defiling. In the period in which the Church 
first emerged as a whole out of heterogeneous elements, it held 
fast to the améyecOar Tod mvixtod Kat Tod atparos (from the 
flesh of beasts which were killed by strangling, which were 
strangled in their blood, and from blood generally’). All this 
is connected with the views which prevailed in the first Christian 
Churches about heathenism, founded on the Jewish representa- 
tions of demons as being the gods of the heathen world, and 
indeed the originators of heathenism generally.” The most re- 
markable in the series of the apostolic ordinances is, however, the 


1In the Epistle of the Gallic Churches of Paris and Vienna, in Eusebius, H.E. 
v. 1, it is said, in reference to the well-known reproach made against the Chris- 
tians, ms av radia payorey of Towdro., ois pndé adsyov Cov alya payeiv 
e&ov. 

* This connection is alluded to in Origen contra Celsum, viii. 30, rd pev yap 
eldaddOurov Overat Satpoviors Kai od xp7 Ty Tod Ceod dvOpwmov Kowvwvoy Tpaméens 
Satpoviay yiverOu, ta S€ mvKTa, Tod alwaros jut) exxpiOévros brep hac elva 
Tpopyy dSapdvar, tpepopevov rais am adrod dvabypudceow dmayopever 6 Aédyos 
iva pu) tTpapapev tpop_ Sapdvey, taxyd twey TovovTer Tvevpatoy cvyvtpadynoo- 
pevav huiv edv peradapBdvopev Tov mvixrdy: ex dé rv eipnuevov MEPL TOY TUKTOY 
capes civar dvvarar rd wept THs amoxijs TOD aiyaros. 
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ameéxeo Oat THs Topvecas. Interpreters rightly find it very striking 
that, as Neander expresses it (p. 166, Bohn, 120), along with the dis- 
ciplinary ordinances, which were appointed for a certain time and 
certain conditions, we should find the prohibition of uncleanness— 
a law for all times and dealing with matters of objective morality, 
Neander, however, is of opinion that “the connection in which this 
prohibition stands, gives the best explanation of the cause and 
relations of the mention of this particular: opveéa is here only 
mentioned in the same reference as the foregoing points, on account 
of the close connection in which they seemed to the Jews to stand 
with the worship of idols; men were already accustomed from the 
writings of the Old Testament to associate idolatry with immor- 
ality ; excesses of this sort are really bound up with many branches 
of idolatry, and in general a strict idea of chastity is very far 
removed from the standpoint of natural religions. There is no 
question here of any special moral precept of Christianity ; had 
there been, the command would not have been given as a positive 
one in this isolated way, but would have been deduced from the 
whole connection of the Christian Faith and Life, as is done in the 
Epistles of the Apostle. All that comes before us here is the 
ancient Jewish hostility to anything which might appear to have 
any connection with idolatry, and this hostility passed over into 
the new Christian Churches.” This explanation I cannot consider 
satisfactory. For how could a special prohibition against partici- 
pation in the immorality which was bound up with the Gentile 
idolatry have seemed necessary to Christians if they did not need 
the inculcation of the prohibition in general? Only he who 
held immorality in general to bea thing indifferent, could hold it as 
a thing allowed when in connection with Gentile idolatry. Buta 
prohibition against the immorality of the Gentile idolatry must 
have been the less necessary for Christians, as, with the prohibi- 
tion of participation in the eidwrcOura, there fell away every 
occasion for the immorality bound up with it. If we take the 
mopvela in the sense Neander does, we do not perceive why 
the dméyecOar mopveias should find a special place close to the 
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aréyecOar cidwroOdTov, as it is included in it, and such a use- 
less addition is not to be expected in formal definitions of this 
kind ; we therefore see ourselves again reduced to the necessity of 
taking the vopveca in a general sense, and the améxecOar TopvElas 
as a general moral precept ; and this, as has been acknowledged, 
is highly unlikely. What Olshausen gives as the only true explana- 
tion is equally untenable, namely, “that we must bear in mind 
the much greater freedom in sexual relations among the Greeks 
and Romans, which was an abomination to the more serious Jews, 
and seemed to them even as refined fornication. By means of an 
expression which comprised not merely gross but refined errors of 
this kind, greater care and circumspection in their intercourse 
with the female sex were recommended to the Gentile Christians, 
in order that no cause of offence might be given to the Jewish 
Christians.” But who can believe that all this is expressed in the 
word wopyeia? How vague and arbitrary would be the whole 
idea of this wopveéa, while such legal definitions ought to have a 
precise meaning and be applied to a precise object. As the rest 
of the ordinances related to special and definite circumstances, 
this must be assumed to be the case with the cropveca as well. 
In this view the explanation of Gieseler (in the Abhandlung iiber 
die Naz. u. Eb. in Staiidl. u. Tzsch. Arch. f. K. G. p. 312) deserves 
preference over every other, and we cannot but wonder how 
Neander and Olshausen have left it entirely disregarded. Von 
Gieseler, following some older scholars, supposes that zropvela 
here may mean incest, which deserved special mention, as among 
Gentile nations unions among blood relations were held admis- 
sible. This is the meaning the word zopveda has at 1 Corinthians 
v. 1. When further we remember that in that period of the 
Christian Church, to which the most ancient post-apostolic memo- 
rials which have reached us belong, the contracting of second 
marriages was looked on as fornication and adultery, and Was 80 
designated by the oldest Christian authors, we can the less have 
any doubt that the word sropveéa here indicates marriage relations; 
which, according to the view prevailing at that time among Chris- 
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tians, were considered unlawful, and held to be tokens of an 
unchaste and carnal mind. This explanation suits very well with 
the context. For as partaking in the Gentile sacrifices and the 
eating of things strangled, and of blood, were looked on as a 
Gentile pollution, because through them men were brought into 
communion with demons, the gods of the Gentiles, so also did illicit 
marriage unions, and the contracting of second marriages, appear 
along with them to lead away from the true God, and to be in 
conflict with Monotheism. He who contracted so unchaste a 
union gave evidence by such an act that he, as the Clementine 
Homilies express it, had no monarchical soul, z.e. no soul capable 
of directing itself towards the highest unity. We must here 
remember the Old Testament representation of the chosen people, 
that they owed, as it were, marriage fidelity to God, and the New 
Testament idea of the union of Christ with the Church as his 
Bride, in the ight of which, as Christian marriage is spoken of in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, vi. 22, each union between man and 
wife becomes a symbol of that holy indissoluble relation. Hence 
it was required of the overseer of a Christian Church, in fact this 
is mentioned first among the qualifications of the éréoKoros, 1 Tim. 
iii. 2, that he should be pds yvvarxos avnp. From this point of 
view, everything about married life which was not in harmony 
with the Christian standard could be designated as an idolatrous, 
Gentile ropveia. 

All these directions which are alleged to have been given at 
that early period in Jerusalem, bear unmistakably the impress of 
a time in which the relations of the Gentile Christians were thus 
defined, not indeed towards the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
who would abate nothing of the strictness of the Mosaic law, and 
could not sanction such relaxations of its demands, but towards 
the more liberal-minded foreign Hellenists. Whilst there is not 
the least hint in the Pauline Epistles as to the agreement which, 
according to the Acts of the Apostles, was so formally arranged in 
Jerusalem (for in 1 Corinthians v. 1, if the matter dealt with 
there is connected with our subject, we find no such hint), in all 
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the post-apostolic writers, on the other hand, all these points are 
represented as the existing fixed rules of the Christian life. How 
likely is it therefore that the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
himself belonged to this later time, that in this apostolic council 
at Jerusalem he carries back to the earlier apostolic period, and 
refers to a decree of the Apostles themselves, that which had now 
become the settled practice of the Christian life in the relations 
which Jewish and Gentile Christians held to each other? The 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies place us in just the same sphere of 
practical questions. When the Apostle Peter, in his character of 
Apostle to the Gentiles, organised the Gentile Churches founded 
by him in Tyre and Sidon, he gave them the following precepts; 
Hom. vii. 4, 8:—"Eoti 8€ ta apécxovta to Oc@—tparétns 
Sadvev aréxecOar, vexpas pn yevecOar capKos, pn Wave 
alpatos, €k Tavtos atrorverOat (or according to Cotelier’s emenda- 
tion, azrodovecbat), Avpatos, Ta Se AowTa Evi NOYO, doa Ocov 
o¢Bovtes NKOUVTADY *Tovdaiou, Kal UpLecs aKkovcaTe aTravrTes, év 
TOAOs THOuacW lav yvounv avadaBovtes. The Apostle left 
this precept behind him at Tyre, and when he went from thence 
to Sidon, he there gave a similar one: “H Se ur avrov (God) 
opiabetca Opynokeia eat TO povev avTov céBew, Kal TO THS 
adnbeias pov TisTevew Tpodritn, Kai els apeow apaptiov Bar- 
TicOjvat, Kai ovTw Sia ayvotarns Badys avayervnOjvar Oco Sia 
Tov cwtovtos VdaTos* TpaTretns Saovev un peTaray Paver, eyo 
Se esdorobvTor, VEKP@V, TVLKTOV Onpiadoron, aiparos, 7) aKka- 
Oaptws Bwdv, aro Koitns yuvasKos Nove Oat, avTas pev Kat abedpov 
gudatrew, Tavras Sé cwhpoveiv, evrrocetv, un adsxecv, etc. If we 
deduct from this what belongs especially to the Clementine view 
of Christianity, and if we take into consideration that baptism is 
here put in the place of the circumcision which had been aban- 
doned, we have the four points presented to us in the Acts of the 
Apostles. or there can be no doubt that the 2) dwaOdpras Brody, 
or the wavtos atronover bat AULATOS, corresponds to the amréxec Oat 
mopveias, and includes in itself what is apparently to be under- 
stood by the mopveia. No express prohibition of second marriages 
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is to be found in the Clementine Homilies; but as TOpVELA, 
or povyeia, is considered next to idolatry to be the greatest sin, 
and as the greatest stress is laid on the fact that everything in 
human life has a strict monarchical form and direction, we are 
entitled to assume that second marriages would scarcely need an 
express prohibition, because it would be thought self-evident that 
they were included under cropveia, or povyeia. 

In the passage first quoted it is clearly stated that the Jewish 
Christians considered the observance of the decrees in question 
as the essential condition by which alone they could unite in 
one society with the Gentile Christians. It was in this way of 
accommodation that the two heterogeneous elements first ap- 
proached to a unity. But how far both sides still stand apart in 
that time in which we first clearly perceive that the difference 
exists | 


VOL. I, K 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY OF THE APOSTLE.—ACTS XVL 


Ir was one of the grandest moments in the life of the Apostle 
when, at this conference of Jerusalem, he defended the great cause 
of his Gospel and apostolic mission against the elder Apostles and 
the whole Church of Jerusalem, penetrated as he was with that 
deep consciousness of its truth, which is expressed in his Epistles. 
What had been at the time of his first journey to Jerusalem 
nothing more than an idea, was now become a positive reality, 
evident to all eyes. The Apostle gave utterance to a real, un- 
deniable truth when he insisted that the cause of his Gospel was 
the cause of God. If this, on the part of the Apostle, was the 
most powerful evidence of its truth, on the other hand the great 
practical importance which the matter had assumed now made 
the opposition of its enemies more decided and energetic. As 
even Barnabas soon after the transactions at Jerusalem showed 
signs of failing courage, it was in fact the Apostle alone who had 
to wage the whole battle with the power of that Judaism which 
was still so closely interwoven with Christianity. After he had 
spent soime time in Antioch, he undertook a new missionary 
journey, in the strength of the loftier self-consciousness which had 
been evolved by the events at Jerusalem and Antioch, and in the 
conviction which these had afresh confirmed, that the cause of 
his Gospel could never be crushed by merely human power, but 
that it contained in itself the whole future of the history of the 
development of Christianity. In this journey he not only re- 
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visited the countries in Asia Minor where he had before been, but 
took the more important step of carrying over the doctrine of the 
Gospel from Troas to Macedonia, and from thence spreading it 
further in the countries of Europe. It is quite in the spirit of 
classic antiquity (a spirit which is by no means strange to the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles) that so important an era, 
including so much of the future history of the cause of the Gospel, 
should be inaugurated by a vision of the night. In this vision a 
man from Macedonia appeared to the Apostle with a prayer that 
he would go over to Macedonia and help them (xvi. 9). As the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles loves to indicate, by various 
hints and signs, the inherent desire of the Gentile world for the 
salvation of the Gospel, so here, by this man of Macedonia, he 
symbolises the desire for salvation with which not only the people 
of Macedonia, but those of Europe generally, invoked the Apostle 
as the ambassador of the newly revealed salvation. We could 
scarcely complain of the author of the Acts of the Apostles indulg- 
ing his literary tastes by such an embellishment of the history, if 
he did not introduce us immediately afterwards to a series of 
narratives in which we see the further events in the Apostle’s life 
only by the magic light of miracle, and find a thick veil hiding 
from us the historical truth of them. 

The occurrences which are said to have taken place during the 
Apostle’s visit to Philippi, in Macedonia, belong to the most 
miraculous order of those which the Acts of the Apostles relates 
of him. Interpreters and critics indeed (not excepting Neander) 
pass over these suspicious passages with their accustomed facility, 
but it cannot be denied that there is very much in them to which 
we may make valid objection. The chief difficulty is in the nar- 
rative beginning chap. xvi. 20, but the one preceding it where the 
cause of what follows is related, is strange enough. Whilst Paul 
and Silas, it is stated, were spending some days in Philippi, they 
were followed, whenever they took their way to the Jewish 
Proseuche outside the city, by a damsel possessed with a spirit of 
divination, with the loud cry, “These men are the servants of the 
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Most High God, who show us the way of salvation.” After the 
damsel had done this for many days, Paul at last turned angrily 
to her, and in the name of Jesus Christ commanded the spirit to 
come out of her. But as those persons whose slave she was lost 
the important gains which they were wont to obtain from her 
prophetic powers, they excited a popular tumult against Paul and 
Silas, on the charge of political intrigue, and accomplished the 
arrest of the Apostle and his companion. The attempts of modern 
interpreters to explain this matter more clearly only place its 
improbability in a stronger light. The rvedua rtOwvos is a very 
peculiar phenomenon. The latest interpreters reject the theory 
of ventriloquism, which the expression mvevpa mv@wvos would 
imply, and which some earlier scholars held to be indicated here ; 
but Olshausen and Neander are positive that they find the solution 
they desire in the phenomena of somnambulism. “In the recogni- 
tion of the spiritual characteristics of the Apostle by the damsel,” 
says Olshausen, “there may be perceived the same ¢clacrvoyance, 
of which such numerous examples are found in those Gospel 
histories which relate the healing of those possessed by demons.” 
In the same sense Neander (page 176) speaks of the “phenomena 
of the somnambulistic state taking the form of convulsions,’ in 
which the impression of what the damsel had before heard of 
Paul reacted on, and became mingled with, her own heathen ideas.” 
According to this explanation there is suggested to us, to say the 
least, a doubt as to how the Apostle could have treated the damsel 
as one possessed by an evil spirit, if she had merely been in a 
state of somnambulism. Olshausen gives no explanation of this, 
but Neander says (page 177), “There is no ground for assuming 
that an error could not possibly exist in the light of the Apostle’s 


1 We may observe by the way that there is not the least hint in the text of 
convulsions, or of a condition of ecstasy. I must likewise declare to be quite 
beside the mark the assertion derived from reports of missionaries, that persons, 
who imparted oracles in an ecstatic condition, and under powerful convulsions, 
could never return to that condition after their conversion to Christianity, as 
there is not a single word said in the text on the chief point on which the 
assertion is based,—the conversion of the slave. 
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Christian consciousness on such a subject as this, which does not 
affect the truth of the Gospel, but belongs to a perfectly different 
and lower province, namely, the question whether this was to be 
taken as a phenomenon explicable from the nature of the human 
soul, from its natural powers, its connection with the corporeal 
organism, or as the consequence of possession by a personal evil 
spint.” It is very evident what dangerous consequences lie in 
this explanation for a standpoint like that of Neander. If, as 
Neander expressly says, the possibility of error on the part of the 
Apostle may be assumed in a case like the foregoing, why may 
not this assumption be permitted in other like cases? Even 
Olshausen has brought the demoniacs of the Gospel under the 
point of view of somnambulistic phenomena. May we, following 
the lead of Neandeyr’s assertion, suppose the possibility of error in 
the religious consciousness of Jesus himself? For the demoniacs 
of the Gospel are never described as being in a condition of somnam- 
bulism, but as being possessed by evil spirits. With what right, 
moreover, can it be maintained, that a question of this sort does not 
properly belong to the sphere of the truth of the Gospel? As long 
as the doctrine of demons holds its peculiar place in the series of 
truths of the Christian faith, the question of the influence of 
demons, and its extent, must undoubtedly have a real religious 
importance, and it cannot be concluded without inconsequence 
that an Apostle enlightened by the divine Spirit may have been 
in error on the question whether a certain case was one of 
demoniac influence or of natural disorder. If, however, we let 
such questions rest as they are, the supposition of a condition 
similar to the phenomena of somnambulism is in any case refuted 
in this passage. If the damsel was not really possessed by an 
évil spirit, how could the Apostle command the spirit with which 
she was afflicted to come out of her? What must we think of 
the change which took place in the damsel, if the Apostle was so 
much at fault respecting the cause of her disorder? Must we 
accept it as an operation of his miraculous power, in a case in 
which he did not even know the object with which it had to deal ? 
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And how are we to explain the displeasure which the outcries of 
the damsel excited in the Apostle, and the reproving earnestness 
with which he treated them, if there was no evil spirit at work 
here at all? Neander seems to have this question before him, as 
he remarks (page 177), “The Apostle commanded the spirit which 
held her heart and reason in bondage to come out of her. If 
this was not a personal evil spirit, the work was that of an 
ungodly spirit. That which ought to be free in man, and to rule 
over all his natural impulses and powers, was made subservient 
to such a spirit as this. And through the divine might of him 
who restored peace and harmony to the distracted soul of the 
demoniacally-aftlicted damsel, she found herself in a changed 
condition, freed from the power of the ungodly spirit, and lost 
from this moment the power of returning to that state.” Accord- 
ing to this, we are to suppose an ungodly spirit which is no 
personal evil spirit, a state of bondage to natural impulses and 
powers from which the patient cannot free herself, and yet, at the 
same time, a state into which she can enter by choice and free- 
will. But what is gained by such half measures in reasoning ? 
To what purpose is such a rationalising of miracles, when in other 
places there is no hesitation in heaping miracle on miracle? Let 
it be openly confessed, therefore, as the letter of the text requires, 
that an evil spirit is here spoken of, and that from our present 
standpoint we have no right to draw distinctions between the fact 
and the Apostle’s view of it, or the author’s narrative of it. The 
displeasure of the Apostle and the miraculous act performed by 
him can therefore have no other reason than that, although the 
evil spirit unwillingly bore witness to the truth, the Apostle did — 
not wish to see the acknowledgment of the truth promoted any 
longer by demoniacal help. But the demon who here asserted his 
existence is called rvedua rv@wvos. If we grant that the expres- 
sion does not exactly necessitate the idea of a spirit of the Pythian 
Apollo, yet it must be looked on in any case as something charac- 
teristic that it is here stated that the demon was “a spirit of 
divination.” There existed then a special class of spirits of divina- 
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tion, though, according to the general Jewish Christian idea, 
demons generally possess not only the superior knowledge that 
pertained to their race, but also the power of prophesying. But 
does not this lead us back to the heathen view, which Plutarch 
(De def. Orac. 9.) reprobates as a piece of childishness and folly. 
“Tov Oeov avTov OoTep ToUs eyyactpyuwvOous Evpukdéas radar, 
vot I1vOwvas rpocayopevomevors, évduduevov eis TH copata TOV 
mpopntav wvmodbeyyecOar, Tois éKxetvov oTomact Kai dwvais 
xXpa@pevov opydvos.” But if it is insisted that the demon as such 
was a spirit of divination, how can we think, how reconcile it with 
sound psychological ideas, that a demon, being a superior being, 
and taking possession of men, was at the same time so completely 
in the service of the person it possessed that the latter could 
make what use he pleased of the divining power of the demon, 
and could even make a trade of it? This in fact surpasses even 
all that is said in the Gospels concerning the relations of demons 
with those possessed by them, and shows clearly that those 
interpreters who have no doubt of the reality of demoniac posses- 
sion, yet feel that here they must take another course; which 
clearly shows that no intelligible idea can be formed out of the 
occurrences related. 

The chief difficulties, however, as we have said, are to be found 
in the later part of the narrative, to which this is merely the intro- 
duction. The story is shortly this: The masters of the slave, 
deprived of the gains which they made by her, by the expulsion of 
the spirit of divination, excited the people to an uproar by a charge 
of seditious innovations brought against Paul and Silas; the result 
of which was that the Duumviri of the city of Philippi caused the 
two Apostles to be scourged with rods, thrown into the deepest 
prison, and held in the strictest confinement. But at midnight 
Paul and Silas raised a loud hymn, heard by all the prisoners, 
which was followed immediately by a powerful earthquake, which 
caused the doors of the prison to be thrown open and the fetters 
of the prisoners to be loosed. At the sight of the open doors the 
jailer, thinking that the prisoners had escaped, was about to throw 
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himself on his sword, when Paul called out to him with a loud 
voice that they were all there, and he, falling at the feet of Paul 
and Silas, asked, “What must I do to be saved?” The answer 
was, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” The word of God was 
then declared to him and to all his household, and they received 
Christian baptism. The jailer made a supper that very night, in 
token of his joy. 

Scarcely had the day broken when the Duumviri sent the com- 
mand to release Paul and Silas. But Paul declared that since they 
were Roman citizens on whom this indignity had been inflicted, 
it was not fitting that they should be put out privily; that the 
Duumviri should come in person and take them out of prison. 
These magistrates, learning for the first time that the men against 
whom they had taken these proceedings were Roman citizens, 
actually came in person, led the Apostles out of prison, and prayed 
them with friendly words to leave the city. 

This simple summary of the chief points in the narrative shows 
clearly enough how signally the whole course of the matter is 
destitute of any natural connection. This objection by no means 
applies merely to the miracle included in the account, the reality 
of which must be insisted on, since the interpretation which regards 
the earthquake as a merely natural and fortuitous circumstance, is 
in direct contradiction to the words and meaning of the author. 
Neander gives this turn to the passage (page 178): “At midnight 
Paul and Silas joined in praising God in prayer because an earth- 
quake shook the foundations of the prison.” I can only see in 
this interpretation a transposition which the text does not justify, as 
the author certainly does not intend to represent the earthquake as 
the cause of the prayer, but as the consequence and effect of it. How 
can we believe that not only were the doors of the prison opened by 
the earthquake, but that it even loosened the fetters of the prisoners? 
Let us leave the miracle as we find it, as it is the only thing which 
brings a certain kind of connection into this part of the narrative, 
and let us take into consideration the circumstances which followed. 

Whilst the two Apostles were singing and praying so loudly that 
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all their fellow-prisoners heard them, the keeper of the prison 
alone lay in a deep sleep. When at last (alarmed, as we must sup- 
pose, by the earthquake) he awoke and saw the doors of the prison 
open, the first thing he did was to draw his sword in order to kill 
himself, without seeing whether the prisoners were really fled, as 
he feared, or not, before he resolved on this desperate deed. He 
also apparently never thought that the earthquake which awakened 
him might possibly have been the cause of the doors standing open, 
in which case no blame would have fallen on him; and when 
Paul called to him with a loud voice that they were all there, he 
threw himself at the feet of Paul and Silas without any visible 
cause. How did he know that the convulsion of the earth, which 
he also took as miraculous, had happened expressly for the sake of 
the Apostles? and assuming (although the author does not say so) 
that Paul and Silas had informed him of this, what could have 
decided him to place such implicit confidence in them on so short 
an acquaintance, and how could the Apostles themselves have 
given the assurance they did’ so confidently (28) in the darkness 
(29), which any of their fellow-prisoners might easily have availed 
himself cf for the purpose of flight? Then is it likely that the 
keeper of the prison, who just before was about to kill himself at 
once, because he feared he had betrayed his trust without know- 
ing how, now so completely forgot this fear and its cause—the 
Duumviri—that he carried off the two prisoners with him to his 
house and entertained them at a festival, as if he now at once were 
freed from all responsibility, although he could have no ground for 
the assumption that the Duumviri had changed their views with 
regard to the prisoners, and would leave him unpunished if he 
violated the trust of his office, and contravened the express com- 
mands he had received? With the dawn of day the Duumviri, 
they who had the day before taken such harsh measures, and 
seemed about to take some still harsher, sent without any expla- 
nation the command to let the two prisoners go; but there is no 
connection to be seen here. If we say they may have acted so 
strictly on the preceding day merely on account of the people, 
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this does not seem a very probable course of proceeding for Roman 
magistrates, and (xvi. 35) would rather give us to understand that 
they were not quite sure about their ground, and as the narrative 
undoubtedly tacitly implies, had been warned by the earthquake, 
of which they must have been aware, to act as they did.’ ) 
The improbabilities are not yet exhausted. The Duumviri now 
first perceive that they have violated the rights of Roman citizens, 
and in order to spare themselves further disagreeable consequences, 
they go in person to the prison to ask forgiveness of the prisoners, 
and try to induce them not to carry the affair any further. Can 
we imagine that Roman magistrates would conduct themselves 
in such a manner, and make so manifest an official blunder, 
which imperilled the whole dignity of their position? Either it 
was a common practice to ask those who were liable to punishment - 
first of all whether or not they were Roman citizens, or else it was 
concluded that those who were to be punished would proclaim 
their citizenship, and avail themselves of its privileges, as we find 
in a like case, Acts xxii. 25. If the first was the case, the inquiry 
would not have been omitted, but if the latter, the Duumviri 
were relieved of all responsibility for what occurred. Paul and Silas 
had themselves to blame for not asserting their rights. But in any 
case, we can find no reason why they did not at the very first prevent 
the injustice about to be committed, as it was their duty to do, and 
as Paul did, Acts xxii. 25, when he was going to be beaten, when 
he said to the centurion, Ei avOpwrov ‘Pwpatov kai axataxpirov 
eEeoTw vpiv pactitew; In this case the Apostles did not say 
that they were Roman citizens till after they had received their 
punishment. Were they not themselves to blame for this? or could 
they reckon beforehand, that in a matter where they had in their 
own hands ample means of self-protection, God had resolved to 
effect their complete release by so striking a vindication? This 


1 That this warrant of discharge was sent by them in consequence of a report 
they had received from the jailer, as Neander supposes, is the less likely, as so 
important a circumstance would not possibly have been overlooked by a faithful 


author, The narrative evidently will not warrant any outward motive of that 
kind, 
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is really the idea that lies at the foundation of this miraculous 
narrative. From the first the most illegal measures were taken 
against the two Apostles, and in the harshest manner. They were 
not merely beaten with rods, but thrust into the darkest dungeon, 
and watched with the greatest strictness, without any one seeming 
to know exactly what great crime they had committed. No 
inquiry was instituted, no legal forms were observed, nothing was 
done which was customary in Roman tribunals, and all this evi- 
dently with a view that God should have the more opportunity to 
give a complete vindication. It is a kind of triumphal cry to 
which Paul gives utterance, when he says to the despairing keeper 
of the prison (xvi. 28), “Do thyself no harm, for we are all here !” 
as though he would say, “It is by no means the case that we have 
made use of this miracle which has taken place on our account, in 
order to set ourselves free. Ye must, however, now perceive whom 
ye have seized, and of how much ye are guilty against our honour.” 
Ji is not enough that the keeper of the prison be converted in one 
moment; he must also directly prepare a festive meal, in order to 
show all honour to his distinguished prisoners. And all this—the 
conversion of the keeper of the prison and his whole household, 
their first instruction in Christianity, the baptism of the converted, 
the entertainment—happened during the same night, in the course 
of the few hours between midnight and morning. So powerful 
and enthralling was the impression made by the miracle, and 
in so august a light do the two Apostles appear! The Roman 
magistrates are now obliged to condescend so far as to repair to the 
prison in person in order to offer the fullest compensation to the 
two Apostles for the injustice they had endured. The ques- 
tion may well be raised here, whether such a grave claim for satis- 
faction, gratified after all by such a trifling outward formality, 
was thoroughly suitable to the character of the Apostle and 
worthy of him. Wetstein is the only one of the older interpreters 
who notices this question, which yet so naturally presents itself. 
“Hoc Paulus debebat sibi ipsi, si enim clam abiisset, paullo 
post rumor fuisset sparsus, effracto carcere ipsum aufugisse, que 
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res fame et auctoritati apostolicee apud Philippenses et alios multum 
nocuisset.” Yet the command sent by the Duumviri does not, 
when we look at it, order a secret dismissal; and although the 
Duumviri had set the Apostles free by a written order, and not led 
them out of prison personally, we do not see how it could have 
been reasonably inferred that Paul and Silas had gone away 
secretly. Everything was publicly conducted, and if the Apostles 
found it necessary to demand a special public recognition of their 
innocence, why did they insist on a vindication of their honour, 
thus laying themselves open to the charge of egotism and exagger- 
ated sensitiveness about their personal dignity ? 

Wetstein says further, “ Porro etiam jure civili et naturali tene- 
batur immunitatem suam et civitatem Romanam asserere; quid 
enim sunt immunitates et jura, si quis ea negligat, et sibi eripi 
patiatur? si alii omnes idem facerent, et qui nunc vivunt, et posteri 
ipsorum perpetue addicentur servituti et mancipiorum loco 
habebuntur. Boni autem civis est, facere ne sua negligentia alii, 
quibuscum vivit, cives, et preecipue liberi nepotesque deterioris fiant 
conditionis quam fuissent absque eo.” All this is quite true; but 
we must all the more wonder why the Apostles did not make use 
of their Roman citizenship at first, as it was their clear duty to do, 
and protest against such unjust and insulting treatment. If they 
wished to claim the privilege afterwards, we cannot see any reason 
why it should have been done exactly in this form.’ In one word, 
the result to be reached by the judicial inquiry instituted against 
the Apostles is that they shall come out of it with increased glory, 


1 Neander (p. 246, Bohn, 179) takes a peculiar way to vindicate the conduct of the 
Apostle. “If there had been any element of fanaticism in the enthusiasm with which 
Paul bore all shame and suffering in the cause of the Lord, he certainly would 
have done nothing to escape from the disgrace, to avoid which could not prejudice 
bat would rather help his office, nor to receive the apology to his dignity which 
his citizenship entitled him to claim. This is far from what in later times the 
morality of the monkish spirit called humility.” Of such humility we indeed see 
no trace; but the question is not now of this, but rather of the contrary ; he who 
stands not far from one extreme, is for that very reasou not free from the sus- 
picion of standing too near the other. Olshausen thinks that he can remove all 
difficulty by the remark that the Apostle may have acted towards those without, 
according to the jus talionis, the only one they were in a condition to understand. 
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that they shall appear as lofty, unapproachable beings protected by 
Divine power. 

This entire series of improbabilities, brought together with such 
evident design, must cast the gravest suspicion on the historical 
character of the narrative. It does not bear a mythical stamp ; 
reflection and purpose are evident throughout. Even the circum- 
stance that the scene is laid at Philippi is a mark of the writer's 
ingenuity. The whole tenor of the narrative tends to exhibit the 
disgrace of the opponents; they are themselves made to aid in this 
design, by interfering in a flagrant manner with the two preachers of 
the Gospel. Nothing less could be done to them with this view 
than to beat them with rods, to put them in chains, and to thrust 
them into the darkest dungeon. But if a fitting satisfaction for 
this were to be rendered, some point was necessary on their side 
on which they could insist with all the formality of law. To this 
end nothing could more naturally offer itself than the well-known 
fact that the Apostle Paul was in possession of Roman citizen- 
ship. But that he might make use of this right effectively he must 
have Roman magistrates before whom to urge it. Romans were 
needed to pay the due respect to Roman citizenship. Roman 
magistrates had therefore to be represented as taking illegal and 
unjust proceedings against the two Apostles. But Roman magis- 
trates could only be had in a Roman municipal city, and such a 
city was Philippi as a Roman colony. Thus at the very first men- 
tion of the city of Philippi it is remarked that it was a Roman 
colony, and everything that is related of the residence of the two 
Apostles in Philippi seems only to be told as an introduction to 


But is this the morality of Christian principle? Whither must such a moral 
declension to the lower standard of others lead, and in what direct contradiction 
does this jus talionis stand to the command of Jesus, Matthew v. 38, 59. Again, 
it must be taken into consideration, with regard to Silas, that all proof of Roman 
citizenship in his case is wanting. This of itself would prove nothing, and on 
the other hand we cannot blame Grotius when he says that Paul here speaks 
“communicative,” he ascribes only per synecdochen, the Roman citizenship to 
his companion Silas ; but then it must be granted that the Romans would scarcely 
have been willing to allow such a synecdoche, which by its very nature could have 
no application to legal relations, 
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what afterwards took place between them and the Roman magis~ 
trates. They were obliged to pass many days at the house of 
Lydia, because the affair with the possessed damsel is represented 
as extending over many days,’ and this occurrence was the cause 
of the more important events which followed. Everything is here 
introduced with this ulterior motive, to enhance the effect of the 
chief scene, the glorification of the Apostle and his companion. 
And what is the foundation of all this? The apologetic parallel 
between the Apostle Peter and the Apostle Paul. Twice was Peter 
released from prison by miraculous means. The first time when 
he had been thrown into a dungeon with the rest of the Apostles 
at the command of the Sanhedrim, v. 19 ; the second time when, 
after the execution of the elder James, king Herod destined the 
same fate for him, xii. 8. The Apostle Paul must not therefore 
fail to give a similar token of the divine miraculous power which 
watched over him. If according to the analogy of the characters 
of the Acts of the Apostles the Pauline miracle is only to be looked 
at asa reflex of the Petrine, then the question as to the actual 
reality of such miraculous narratives must be raised upon the first 
event, of which the latter is but a copy. The copy can only be 
understood from the original. It will therefore not be out of place, 
in the interest of the inquiry before us, if we look a little closer 
into the nature of this Petrine miracle which is here reflected in 
Paul. 

The narrative of the hostile measures which king Herod Agrippa 
took against the Christian Church at Jerusalem (Acts xii.) stands 
very detached. There is nothing said about the cause which led 
the king to act ail at once in so extremely harsh a manner towards 
the Apostles who had remained unmolested in Jerusalem during 
the first persecution, nor how the elder James, who is nowhere 

1 Not without reason does it seem specially indicated (xvi. 18) that the damsel 
acted in this manner during several days(17). This is evidently to be taken as the 
cause of the Apostle’s annoyance (the dvaroveic Oar, cf. iv. 2). This “grief” is the 


immediate cause of the expulsion of the demon. The more cause the Apostle had 


for annoyance in the behaviour of the damsel, the more unjust appears what 
afterwards occurred, 
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else mentioned by name, had drawn particular attention upon 
himself. Neither is there any mention of similar attentions being 
paid to the Apostles in Jerusalem afterwards; and the whole 
proceeding is so much the more incomprehensible, as Josephus is 
not only completely silent on these events, but expressly praises 
the mild, beneficent mind of the king, who was in no way inclined 
to cruelty.’ In one point only is there any contact between the 
Acts of the Apostles and the narrative of Josephus. According to 
Acts xii. 3, the king seems to have been actuated when he took 
these persecuting measures by his desire to render himself pleasing 
to the people. Josephus especially mentions this desire for popu- 
larity, and indeed connects it with a strong adherence to the national 
worship.” In this respect, what is stated in the Acts of the Apostles 
seems to be confirmed. The zeal of the king for the established 
national worship would have made him hate a sect which, however 
closely it might adhere to Judaism, still by holding up the name 
of Jesus, who had been condemned by the Jewish authorities, had 
excited against itself a suspicion of religious innovation. On the 
other hand we find no trace of the harsh measures against the 
Christian Church at Jerusalem being calculated to gain popularity ; 
—indeed Josephus relates a case in which, judging by analogy, the 
contrary would appear more probable. I mean the well-known 
narrative in which, according to the received text, he relates the 
death of James the Just. He says, Antiq. xx.9: ‘O S€ vewrepos 
” Avavos, ov THY apxsepwavvny ehapyev Taperdnpevan, Opacus Hv Tov 
TpdTOV Kal ToAUNTHS SLapepsvTws aipecw Sé pernes THY SadSov- 
Kalo, olmep élot Tept Tas KpLoels @jLot mapa mavtas tous ’LovSatous 
Kadas dn SeSnroKxapev' ate Sn ovv ToLovTos wy 6” Avavos, vopicas 


N\ A p) lal \ 
eye Katpov emirndevov, Sia TO TeOvavar pev PHotov, ’AdPivov Se 


1 Antiq. xix. 7. 3: "Emepoxet dé 6 Baodevs evi oss NosucHos TO xapifer Bar Kab 
T@ Buovv ev edpnpla Rupee, Kar ovdey ‘Hpadn TO Tpd €avTov BaouNei TOY ee 
oun pepsperos: eKelv@ ae movgpoy id 00s emi tiyswpiay amdropov—mpais dé 6 
tpdmos "Aypinma kul mpos mayTas TO evepyerixoy dpotov. 

2 Antiq. x. 7. 8: ‘Hdeia yeu? avTt® Slaira Kal owexiis ev TOLs ‘Tepooohtpors 4 Ys 
Kal ra marpia kabapds ernpes: dua mdons yoov adroy jyev dyvelas, ovd€ nuépa Tis 
mapddevev adr, Ths vopipns xnpevouvoa Ovotas. 
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yf \ s ‘So ¢ / 6 ‘S lal " \ 
€TL KATA THV OOOV UTTApPXELV, Ka Cet OUVVE PlLov KPlT@yV Kab TT apa~ 
yayov eis auto [Tov adedpov “Inood rod Neyouwevou Xpictov 
> i, y Ee 3 \ \ (a A ¢€ / 
IdkwBos dvoya avte, kai] twas [érépous], as TapavoyncavToy 
/ 
KaTnyoplav Troimoapevos mapedwxe revoOnoopmevors. “Ocot 8é 
eO0KOUV CTT LELKET TATOL TOV KATO THD TONY Elva Kab Ta mept TOUS 
vopous axpiBeis, Bapéws jveykav ert TOUT, Kal TéumTouct Tpos 
Tov Baotréa (the King Agrippa of Acts xxv. 13, the son of Herod. 
Agrippa, Acts xii. 1), epipa mapaxadodvtes avtov émioteiAar TO 
? / / a / F, \ n a 
Avave MUKETL TOLAUTA Tpacoew penoe yap TO TT PWTOV opbas 
RS I \ NS ? lal NS XN > lal € , 
autov memounkevat. Tues d€ avtav Kat Tov ANPivoyv viravTta- 
fovow amo ths ’AreEavSpeias odouropodvta Kai diSdcKovew ws 
> oN 5 9 i \ al > / , / / 
ovk e€ov nv Avave xopis THS ExEivou yvouns KaBLoaL cuvEdpLoV. 
fal N\ lal fal lal 
"ArBivos Se Teicbels Tots Neryowevots ypader wer” opyns To ’Avave, 
MyrpecOat Tap avtod Sixas ameihov, Kai 6 Bacirers ’ Aypimmas 
a >) 
Sua TOUT THY apYLepwovrnV apEeopeEvos AUTO, apEaYTA LHVvas TpeErs, 
"Incobvv tév Tod Aapvaiov Katéorncev. 

It is confessedly very doubtful whether Josephus really names 
the Apostle James in this place; the passage is in all probability 
to be read without the words here included in brackets, which 
seem to be only a Christian gloss. But at the same time scarcely 
anything else except Christians can be understood by that Tapa- 

/ : : : 

vouncavres. And, indeed, if the apocryphal sounding narrative of 
Hegesippus (Euseb. H. E. ii, 23) contains any truth regarding the 
death of James the Just, he must at that time have perished by 
some violent means or other. According to Hegesippus also, 
James the Just was stoned, and not at the instigation of the 
populace, but at that of the chiefs of the sect (rwes rav érra 

€ ve a“ > a A . 7 
aipecewy TOV EY TO Kaw (Kus., 2b.), by which we understand the 
Pharisees to be meant, but not them alone, since mention ig made 
at the same time of the denial of the resurrection as a distinouish- 

oS 
1 1 ¢ NS CaN 
ing ESTAS BNE sects (ai d€ aipécels ab mpoeipnucvas ov 
5) y 

eriaTevovy OUTE avaoTacW, oUTE epxYomevov amodovva. éxdoTe 
Kata Ta épya avtod). ; 

If we now compare the case related by Josephus with that 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, we can easily imagine that, 
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as at the time of which Josephus speaks, a deed of violence had been 
committed against some of the members of the Church at Jerusalem, 
and perhaps even against its chief, something similar may have been 
done by the earlier king Herod Agrippa. A high priest belonging to 
the sect of the Sadducees may have aided in the matter on the 
earlier as well as on the later occasion. At any rate, according to 
Josephus, Antiq. xix. 6. 4, the king stood in a very close con- 
nection with the then High Priest. That in any case an act of 
cruelty was committed against the Church by Herod Agrippa, and 
as the Acts of the Apostles relates, the elder James then died a 
violent death, receives still further confirmation from the Christian 
legend which arose on the subject of the death of this king, and 
which could scarcely have arisen as we find it, Acts xii. 19, from 
what Josephus narrates of the manner of his death, had there not 
been some circumstances specially affecting the Church to make it 
a matter of some interest.’ But the above quotation from Josephus 
shows quite clearly how unpopular such persecuting measures were, 
and the conclusion is very obvious, that if the act of violence sub- 
sequently committed by the High Priest Ananus excited general 
displeasure among all the right-thinking, orderly inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and occasioned the measures spoken of by Josephus, so 
that the Roman Procurator Albinus thought himself obliged to 
interfere, and King Agrippa on just the same ground deprived the 


1 If we compare the narrative of the death of the king (Acts xii. 19) with 
that in Josephus, Antiq. xix. 8.2, we see a remarkable similarity running through 
all the differences which exist in the accounts. Josephus also places the sickness 
and death of the king in direct connection with the festivities of the day, and 
with the indecent honour which was shown to the king by the sycophantic 
people. The historical fact which lies at the root of both narratives, namely, 
the sudden death of the king, occurring shortly after the festival, allows of no 
doubt ; and Josephus also seems to have considered it as a divinely sent punish- 
ment, or else he would not have placed it in such direct relation to the super- 
human honours of which he speaks. Josephus indeed does not say anything of 
an angel of death, but speaks of an owl as the ominous prophet of death. Still 
less does Josephus say anything of the king’s living body being devoured by 
worms ; according to his narrative, the sickness was only a very severe pain in 
the bowels ; but even this account of the sickness evidently shows a point of con- 
nection with the Christian legend, The piercing, gnawing, inwardly devouring 
pains—what are they when mythically presented but worms devouring the living 
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High Priest Ananus of his office, these steps cannot have been 
received with great favour by the people, when taken by Herod 
Agrippa, though individuals who exercised great influence over the 
king may have been of a different opinion in the matter. On this 
we need not hesitate in laying to the credit of his historical theor- 
ising, what the author of the Acts of the Apostles says regarding 
the satisfaction of the people at the proceedings of the king. This 
theorising is the more evident as the remark, verse 3, that it 
“pleased the people” stands in the closest connection with the 
subsequent narrative of the miracle and the chief occurrence in it, 
namely, the saving of Peter, é« mdons ths mpoadokias Tov aod 
tov Iovsalwy, xii. 11, If we take this view of the narrative, which 
the history of the time certainly warrants us to do, we reach a cer- 
tainly not improbable historical combination on what the Acts here 
tells us about Peter. The same fate threatened the Apostle Peter ; 
he also was to be publicly executed, but the feast of the Passover, 
which occurred at the time, caused a delay. But the intention of 
the king was not carried into effect after the feast, and the Apostle’ 
Peter was released in a perfectly unexpected manner. According 
to the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, this was owing to a 
miracle, but after what we have remarked above, how natural is it to 
suppose that the king himself desisted from his purpose, and very 
unexpectedly released the Apostle Peter, because in the interval he 


body ? But what inducement could there be to paint the disease from which the 
king died in such glaring colours as to attribute it as it were to the gnawing 
worms which torment the damned in hell? (Mark ix. 44, compare Isa. Ixvi. 24.) 
We may answer this question if we call to mind that King Antiochus Epiphanes 
is reported to have died in the same manner, that king so hated by the Jews, the 
cruel persecutor of all true worshippers of God, the enemy of true religion, who 
with presumptuous audacity assumed a hostile attitude towards the Most High. 
Compare 2 Mace. ix. 5. This deadly enemy of the Jewish name, the tyrannical 
Antiochus Epiphanes, seems to exist again in the person of King Herod Agrippa, 
who persecuted the believing disciples, put to death the Apostle James, and 
intended the same fate for the Apostle Peter ; the overbearing, ungodly adversary, 
who at last even usurped divine honours. How clearly we see here a legend 
formed in the Christian interest ; and when we compare a Christian legend so 
purposely prepared with the narrative of Josephus, what light is thrown on the 
historical event out of which it arose ! 
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had ascertained how unpopular his proceedings were, and how little 
the execution of the Apostle James had found that favour with the 
people which he had anticipated. If we can as little doubt the release 
of the Apostle from prison as his imprisonment, how can we explain 
it otherwise than by some such sudden turn in affairs; and this seems 
to be indicated by certain other circumstances spoken of both by 
the author of the Acts and by Josephus. According to Acts xii. 
19, King Herod left Jerusalem directly after the release of the 
Apostle Peter and went to Czsarea. Josephus agrees with this, 
and says at the same time the third year of his reign was completed. 
As the beginning of his reign was coincident with the beginning of 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius, ze. the end of January of the 
year 41 A.D., we are justified, according to Josephus, in placing the 
departure of the king to Cesarea at the time in which it is placed 
by the Acts of the Apostles, directly after Easter, ap. 44. This 
departure of the King, who, as Josephus says, was not in the habit 
of leaving Jerusalem for any length of time, must have been caused 
by some special reason which determined him to take this step. 
We must also take into consideration that, before mentioning the 
king’s departure, Josephus says that he had deprived the High 
Priest Matthias of his office, Antiq. xix. 8. 1. This dismissal 
must have taken place for some special reason, as Matthias had 
been appointed High Priest by King Herod himself, under condi- 
tions which certainly implied friendly relations. (Antiq. xix. 6. 
4.) After the execution of which Josephus speaks in the former 
place, and which perhaps is that of James the Less, the High 
Priest Ananus, as the instigator of the proceedings which had been 
so much disliked, was deprived of his office. In the case of which 
we are now speaking, may not the dismissal of the High Priest 
Matthias have been owing to the same cause ? 

Thus the Apostle Peter was actually released from prison in a 
perfectly unexpected manner after the affair of James the elder; 
but the miraculous way in which this was brought about by an 


, » a 7 A , , ‘ 
1 Antiq. xix. 8. 2: rpirov d¢ eros BaowAevorte Tis GAns “lovdaias menAnpwrat Kal 
qaphy eis mow Kaoapevay. 
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angel of the Lord is only a Christian legend or poem, which 
explains in its own manner the darkness which at that time 
enveloped the whole matter, and ascribes the happy issue to the 
direct operation of a higher causality. Ifthe Apostle was unex- 
pectedly set free, as soon as the release came to be represented as a 
miracle, it was a short step to represent the intentions of the enemy 
as having been frustrated in the most surprising manner. On this 
account not only is the wondering expectation with which all 
the people waited for the promised show of the public execution 
brought prominently forward, ver. 11, but it is also stated as a 
remarkable circumstance that the Apostle was released in the 
night which preceded his intended execution, ver. 6. Can we 
wonder that on the next morning when the affair was discovered 
the greatest commotion ensued, and that the king, thus humiliated 
before the eyes of the whole people, vented his anger on the 
soldiers to whose charge the prisoner had been consigned, and 
caused the death destined for the Apostle to be inflicted on them, 
ver.19? Insucha case as this, if once the legend takes this direction, 
everything is turned to account which can heighten the dramatic 
effect. And we have accordingly here a circumstantial narrative 
of the measures taken for the most careful watching of the prisoner. 
Four quaternions of soldiers were told off for the successive watches 
‘during the night, so that two soldiers were inside the prison, 
between whom the prisoner was bound by two chains, and two 
others stood outside the door, xii. 4,6. It may be granted that 
this truly Roman proceeding was nothing extraordinary on the 
part of a king accustomed to Roman manners and customs, though 
at the same time heedful of national feelings; but then why are 
all these details of this strict watch given here, and not in chapter 
xvi., where one should expect to find them, as being customary in 
a Roman colony? Evidently because they would not have accorded 
with the scene with the keeper of the prison in chapter xvi. 
whereas in chapter xii. they do good service in showing how 
important this matter was considered, and what complete pre- 
cautions were thought to have been taken in order to make the 
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release of the Apostle from prison impossible. But was there 
any reason for such great fear and apprehension? No one could 
have expected a miracle—the Christians themselves did not think 
of one,’ and if such an expectation had existed, the measures taken 
would have been thought perfectly useless. But this is just the 
peculiarity of the story ; as though the enemy had a presentiment 
of what did really afterwards happen, they take every precaution 
to make themselves secure against it, and yet only to be the more 
astounded when they find that all their precautions have been 
vain. This is evidently a mode of proceeding which involves a 
peculiar irony in the contrast of the intention with the result, 
but an irony which can have been inspired only from a Chris- 
tian standpoint. But if the affair really took place as is here 
stated, how impossible is it to represent it to ourselves. How 
badly the four soldiers, placed with such care on guard, must have 
fulfilled their duty, if so shortly before daybreak they -allowed 
themselves to be so completely overcome with sleep that the 
Apostle could walk unchallenged through the midst of his keepers 
lying around in slumber. This must have been shortly before 
daybreak, because if it had been earlier, the escape would not have 
been left to be discovered in the morning (xi. 18), but must at 
the very latest have been detected when the third retpdadvov was 
relieved, between the third and fourth night watches. This pro- 
found sleep of the keepers must therefore have been brought about 
in a miraculous manner, and in fact the miracle is carefully 
exhibited in a series of events which have every resemblance to 
the operations of magic. The Apostle, lying, like his guards, in a 
deep sleep, is awakened by a blow on the side, suddenly freed from 
the chains which fall from his hands, stands up, dresses himself, 
and goes out, without any hindrance, through gates and guards, 
And evén after he has successfully passed through the gates and 


1The Acts cannot picture strongly enough the great astonishment of the 
disciples at the Apostle’s miraculous release from prison, xii. 13-16. And yet 
we cannot avoid asking, Why were they so much astonished? must they not 
rather have expected such a miracle, if one had already happened in a perfectly 


similar case, Acts v. 19? 
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guards of the prison, the iron gate leading into the city is made 
to spring open before him, as though not to miss this special 
theatrical effect, which is really a very striking one. The magical 
effect which a series of miracles so completely out of the sphere of 
reality must have produced is carefully indicated by the author, 
when he remarks that the Apostle thought he had seen a vision, 
and that only after he had again come to his full consciousness 
was he able to decide exactly between reality and vision—truth 
and fancy. But we cannot ignore the question how the Apostle, 
who alone can count here as a witness, could have been so cer- 
tain that all this had been done by an angel, if he had not been 
more clearly conscious of what had happened. The miraculous 
narrative thus bears with it its own refutation. 

If the historical fact to which the two miraculous narratives, Acts 
xii. and xvi. (as well as the earlier one, Acts v. 19, etc.), may be 
referred, is in itself very probably true, a further conclusion may 
be drawn as to the circumstances of the Christian Church at 
Jerusalem at that time. As the members of this Church still 
adhered strictly to the Jewish religion, observed its laws and 
customs, and only differed from the rest of the Jews in believing 
Jesus to be the Messiah who had appeared, it cannot be supposed 
that the Jews in Jerusalem found any great offence inthem. They 
were willingly tolerated as long as they did not come to any such 
openly pronounced breach with the Jewish law as had been the 
case with Stephen and the Hellenists who were of his way of 
thinking. But it was otherwise with the chiefs of the Jewish 
nation. The continued existence of a sect whose Founder they had 
removed out of the way by a public sentence of death, must have 
been peculiarly obnoxious to them. It is therefore not improbable 
that persecutions of the Christians had taken place at an earlier 
date, and as, according to Josephus, those who held the highest 
offices were chiefly Sadducees, we may believe the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles when he says that such oppressive measures 
generally came from the party of the Sadducees. This party would 
undoubtedly have taken further steps of this kind if they had 
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had full liberty of action, and had they not been restrained partly 
by fear of the Roman procurator, and partly by the disposition 
of the people. But everything beyond this general indication of 
the position of affairs at the time is very uncertain. What we find 
in connection with this is a miraculous narrative, which must be 
placed to the account of tradition, or to the peculiar mode of 
statement employed by the author of the Acts of the Apostles, In 
any case we must look upon it as a peculiar feature in the Acts, 
that such important miracles as those we have been considering 
are always doubled in this work. Nothing extraordinary can 
happen to Peter which is not repeated in the case of Paul; and 
again, there is no distinguishing feature in Paul’s history without 
the exact counterpart being reported of Peter. This general type 
on which the Acts is constructed is very obviously present in the 
miracle related in Acts xvi. 


CHAPTER YUL 


THE APOSTLE PAUL IN ATHENS, CORINTH, EPHESUS.—HIS JOURNEY 
TO JERUSALEM BY MILETUS.—ACTS XVII.-XX. 


From Philippi the Apostle took his way with his two com- 
panions, Timotheus and Silas, to Thessalonica, and from there to 
Athens. After a short stay there, he went on to Corinth, where 
he found a better sphere for his activity, and remained a consider- 
able time. During the year and a half of his stay there, he founded, 
under great difficulties, the first important Church in Greece. 
After a journey to Jerusalem and Antioch, the city of Ephesus 
became the chief seat of his labours; the results of which, in 
combating the demoniacal and magical powers of the old religion 
and its idolatrous worship, were, according to the Acts, so remark- 
able as to give rise to a public contest between the old and the 
new faiths. He travelled once more by Macedonia into Greece, 
and then after a residence of three months set out on that impor- 
tant journey to Jerusalem, which filled him even then with the 
most gloomy forebodings, which he expressed to the Ephesian 
elders whom he summoned to meet him at Miletus. According 
to the statement of the Acts, the most determined opposition was 
raised against the Apostle by the hatred of the Jews in every place 
where he dwelt, either for a long ora short space of time. Aquila, 
Priscilla, and Apollos are known to us in the Epistles of the Apostle 
as well as from the Acts, so that the two sources may here be 
compared with each other. He met Aquila, a Jew of Pontus, and 
his wife Priscilla, in Corinth, when he went there for the first time, 
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Apollos, a Jew of Alexandria, with whom Aquila and Priscilla 
became acquainted at Ephesus, went, when the Apostle took his 
way through Galatia and Phrygia to Ephesus, and from the latter 
place to Corinth, where church matters were at that time in a 
state of ferment, and his presence had a very peculiar influence. 
In this part of the Acts of the Apostles, as in the rest of that work, 
the life and work of the Apostle is presented to us partly in his 
speeches, partly in miracles, in both of which critical examination 
recognises, through the veil of much foreign matter, a very obscure 
refiection of the actual history. 

The celebrated speech which the Apostle is said to have delivered 
at Athens is introduced by a narrative to which historical criticism 
must take as much exception as it does to the speech itself. The 
chief reason for this critical doubt is here as elsewhere the evident 
design and studied arrangement of the narrative. All the well- 
known characteristic traits of the Athenian character are cleverly 
and ingeniously pressed into the service, so that the contrast which 
must have been presented in this brilliant seat of Grecian culture, 
between Christianity and polytheistic heathenism, and between 
the Christian and a popular character such as the Athenian, may 
be brought forward as prominently as possible. How completely 
the historian carries on his narrative from this point of view is 
shown from its very commencement. The reigning idea to which 
all that follows bears reference, namely, the striking contrast 
between Christianity and heathenism, as the latter appeared in its 
most brilliant aspect in Athens, is ascribed to the Apostle himself, 
when the author represents him as moved by the most intense 
emotion at the first view of the city so “ wholly given to idolatry.” 
The Apostle is described here as acting differently from his usual 
custom. Instead of waiting for the way to be opened for the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles through the Jews and 
proselytes in the synagogue, the Apostle is made to seek an 
opportunity for religious conversation among those whom he met 
in the public places ; he disputes with Epicurean and Stoic philoso- 
phers, adherents of the same philosophical sects which atterwards 
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raised the greatest opposition against Christianity, and in all his 
intercourse with the Athenians they are represented as repeating 
the behaviour they had already shown on other similar occasions. 
How clear it is that when the author put these words into the 
mouths of the Athenians, Eévwv Satmovtov Sones Kataryyedevs 
eivat, he had before his mind the charge which was brought 
against Socrates when he was indicted (Xenophon, Memorabil. 
ie 1), ovs pev 1) Torus vopiter Oeovs, ov vomitov, érepa 8é 
cawa Saydvia eiodépov: and what does the mocking speech 
of the Athenians mean, r/ dv Oédou 6 arrepponayos ovTos Aeyew ; 
but the light, airy, sophistical talk that serves Aristophanes in 
the “Clouds” as a pretext for bringing his wit and mockery 
to bear on the seriousness of the Socratic philosophy, whose 
founder also was in the eyes of the people a mere ozepponoyos. 
How strikingly the author paints the known ironical popular 
wit in his sketch of the Athenian character, when he makes them 
combine Jesus and the avacraous as a pair of new gods according to 
the manner of polytheism.’ If the historian wished, as is evidently 
his intention, to give a general view of the Athenian character, he 
could not omit their very characteristic irony any more than their 
equally peculiar curiosity, which he goes on to describe in almost 
the same words in which it is painted by the old authors them- 
selves. It could therefore have been nothing but curiosity which 
awakened in the Athenians a certain interest in the Gospel 
preached by Paul, and which caused them to listen to a discourse 
of the Apostle delivered in the Areopagus. But even this appear- 
ance of the Apostle in the Areopagus throws a new and very curious 
light on the whole affair, and this is just the point from which we 
can see the connection of this narrative most distinctly. We must 


1 So must the words, xvii. 18, toy "Incody kal THY avdoracw, undoubtedly be 
taken. Among the modern commentators on the Acts, Meyer in especial finds it 
very strange that the philosophers thought the "Avdoracts to be a goddess pro- 
claimed by Paul. “If Luke had meant this in his explanatory note, he would have 
indicated it more decidedly ; and would the Athenian philosophers have been so 
ignorant?” Of course the author did not mean it to appear as ignorance, but as 
irony: and then does not the author sufficiently indicate that this is the sense of 
the expression when he twice puts the article before the word ? 
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ask accordingly, why was it precisely in the Areopagus that the 
Apostle delivered his discourse? The most obvious answer un- 
doubtedly is that to the Areopagitic court of justice was committed 
the care of matters of religion. The Apostle would be brought to 
the Areopagus for his legal defence since he was accused of intro- 
ducing &éva Sayona. This is what Chrysostom supposes along 
with other old commentators ; #yov avtov eis Tov apevov mayov ovy 
ote pabeiv arr’ bore xoralew, eOa at hovxat dixat. But there 
ig not the least hint of this; the manner in which the Apostle is 
treated and ultimately dismissed makes it perfectly clear that 
curiosity was the only motive which prompted the Athenians to 
lead him to the Areopagus, for they saw in him only a good- 
natured enthusiast, not a dangerous heretic. Hence we have been 
reminded, not without reason, that we must not think of the seat 
of the court of justice, but merely of the open space at the summit 
ofthe hill In this case also we may suppose that the same irony 
is shown in the choice of a locality which is displayed in the whole 
treatment of the Apostle. The narrative represents the Athenians 
as taking up the affair with an ironical air and pretended gravity 
(Suvapeba yvdvat,tis 4 Kaw attn 7 UTd cod Nadoupevn Siday7 ; 
Ecvitovra yap twa ciodepes els Tas aKoas nev’ Bouvdrcueba ody 
qvavas, TL dv Oédrou Tadra eivast, 19-20), and as they are anything 
rather than serious, so the scene is laid in the Areopagus, for the 
obvious purpose of contrasting the importance of the place with the 
evident insignificance of the subject. But just as little as there 
seems to be any doubt as to why the Apostle was led to the Areopa- 
gus, so much the more striking is it that the Dionysius converted 
by the Apostle should be called the Areopagite. This surname 
would seem to indicate that Dionysius, a member of the Court of 
Justice, had become acquainted with Christianity as a member of 
the Court of Justice, and had been converted to the Christian 
faith at the time when the Apostle delivered his speech before the 
assembled court. Why should the name be here expressly 
mentioned, if not to indicate the occasion of his conversion? Or 
can it be held as an accidental circumstance that when the Apostle 
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was led to the Areopagus, one, among the few converted by him, 
was an Areopagite? But if he was converted as an Areopagite, 
then the Apostle must have appeared before the whole assembled 
Court of Justice. How shall we explain this ambiguity with 
regard to the occasion of the speech of the Apostle in the Areo- 
pagus? The explanation is, I believe, as follows :—Kcclesiastical 
tradition speaks of a Dionysius with the surname of Areopagite, 
who was the first Bishop of Athens. According to Eusebius 
(H. E. iv. 23), Bishop Dionysius of Corinth wrote an epistle to 
Athens, as he had done to other churches, in which he admonished 
the members of the Athenian Church to faith and to a Gospel 
manner of living, as since their Bishop Publius had died as a 
martyr in the persecutions of that period, they had become indif- 
ferent, and had almost fallen away from the Christian faith, until 
Quadratus, the successor of the martyr Publius, reanimated their 
faith by his zeal. Eusebius says that in the same epistle Diony- 
sius mentions Dionysius the Areopagite as the first Bishop of 
Athens who was converted by the Apostle Paul. The commentators 
rightly observe on. this passage in Eusebius, that if Publius, who 
died as a martyr under Marcus Aurelius, had been the immediate 
successor of Dionysius the Areopagite, the latter must have been 
Bishop of Athens for more than seventy years. There must then have 
been other Bishops between Dionysius and Publius, but tradition 
says nothing of them, it speaks only of the first Bishop, Dionysius 
the Areopagite. Must we look upon our passage in the Acts of the 
Apostles as the source of this tradition? We should certainly be 
obliged to assume this, if we had no other reason for doubting the 
historical trustworthiness of our narrative contained in it. But, as 
we have already seen, other reasons do exist, and thus we are 
warranted to turn the matter the other way and to assume that 
Dionysius the Areopagite was imported into our passage in the 
Acts of the Apostles from ecclesiastical tradition, and only on this 
supposition can the whole scene in the Areopagus be satisfactorily 
explained, An old ecclesiastical legend mentioned one Dionysius 
an Areopagite, as among the first who accepted the Christian faith 
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in Athens; whether it be that he was really an Areopagite, or 
that he had only received that surname because it was thought that 
the man who was so ready to receive Christianity must have been 
a member of that honourable senate. But in order still further to 
show the reason of his conversion, his surname gave rise to the 
tradition that he was converted in the Areopagus itself, and what 
better occasion could be found for this conversion than when the 
Apostle came to Athens on his journey from Macedonia to Corinth ? 
But there could be no doubt that the Apostle had made a public 
appearance in the Areopagus itself. Doubtless the legend, as the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles found it, gave no further account 
of the occasion which led to this. So much the more was he 
therefore at liberty to carry out the idea which the legend of the 
Areopagite Dionysius had suggested to him. The whole nature 
of the passage leads to no other supposition than that the author 
intended to describe, by the reception which the Apostle received 
in Athens, how Christianity was considered and judged at the time 
when the author lived, as well by educated people generally,—and 
the Athenians were the highest example of intellectual culture,—as 
by the principal philosophical sects, the Epicureans and the Stoics, 
whose chief seat was also at Athens. Judging from every indica- 
tion that he gives, there was floating before his mind a time in 
which Christianity had indeed drawn on itself the observation of 
the educated and the philosophers, but when it was considered by 
them as a ridiculous folly and a dream of enthusiasts. The irony 
which at a later date took so cutting and bitter a tone in Lucian 
and Celsus, speaks also here, only in a milder and kinder spirit. 
It is a fact worthy of special remark, that the author makes the 
doctrine of the resurrection the chief point on which the whole 
conference between the Apostle and the Athenians turns. From 
the very beginning this doctrine is maintained against the Gentile 
opponents as the most characteristic of Christianity. Against it 
was especially directed the mocking scorn with which the Apostle 
was met, and as soon as it was introduced into his speech, it was 
enough to cause the audience to declare that they had had enough 
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of him and of his preaching. Here we have exactly the objection: 
which the Gentiles felt to this doctrine as soon as they began to 
be acquainted with Christianity, and the first persecutions gave 
occasion for a more distinct expression of the Christian hope of a 
resurrection, as a compensation for the sufferings they were called 
on to endure. To such a time as this we must look for the true 
explanation of this passage. The author of the Acts of the Apostles 
wished to depict the marked supercilious scorn with which the 
Gentiles treated Christianity when they had come to be familiar 
with it. Such a scene as this in Athens was especially suited tu 
such an aim. The ironical inquisitive Athenians, treating all 
things, even the holiest, in a light and frivolous manner, were the 
worthiest representatives of this side of heathenism. The occur- 
rence in the Areopagus, which the traditionally given name of the 
Areopagite Dionysius seemed to pre-suppose, may therefore not 
have been intended to be understood seriously, as the author’s prin- 
cipal point of view was a completely different one. Many things are 
not to be taken literally in poetry and legend, and would need to be 
looked upon quite differently if considered as they really happened ; 
and so the author had no scruple on this occasion in representing 
this solemn venerated spot as having been thrown open to a public, 
who had gathered together merely to satisfy their curiosity and 
indulge their love of ridicule. 

The most striking point in the speech, after its carefully designed 
introduction, is the sudden turn with which, as soon as it arrives 
at its principal object, namely, the exhortation to accept Christianity, 
it passes to the doctrine of the resurrection. We see that this 
doctrine is purposely introduced at the earliest point at which it 
was possible to do so, and dwelt upon as the chief doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, although the Apostle must have known from experience 
that it was precisely the point adapted to give the most offence to 
the Athenians. To what purpose then did the speech so studiously 
dwell upon the resurrection, when the subject might so easily have 
been avoided, or at least kept more in the background? This 
speech is commonly praised as a model of the Apostle’s apologetic 
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method, and of his wisdom asa teacher. But has it been also con- 
sidered that these merits ought to appear in recommending the 
chief idea which the speaker was anxious to enforce? Is it then 
so remarkable a token of a discourse being to the purpose, that 
before the speaker has arrived at the exposition of his principal 
idea, the hearers should take so great offence at the contents of his 
speech as to go away? It would rather seem to follow that the 
Apostle, if he did not on this occasion altogether forget his usually 
admirable skill as a teacher, cannot have delivered this speech as 
we possess it. It is only the author who wishes to bring plainly 
before us the obstacle which this doctrine of the resurrection pre- 
sented to educated Gentiles like the Athenians, in conformity with 
the main idea which he is carrying out in this passage. Even that 
part of the speech in which interpreters think they perceive most 
clearly the Apostle’s renowned wisdom in teaching, presents a totally 
different aspect if we consider the doctrine of the resurrection, men- 
tioned at the conclusion, to be the chief topic of the speech. It 
cannot be disputed that, as is alleged for the credit of the speech, 
the speaker conformed as nearly as possible to the religious opinions 
of his audience, placed himself as much as possible at the same 
standpoint with them, in order by these means more easily to win 
them over to his own views. Although the contents of this speech 
are so strictly monotheistic, it contains many propositions whose 
leading ideas are found in almost the same words in Greek and 
Roman authors. The speaker appeals, in support of one of the 
principal ideas of the speech, to the words of a Greek poet, thus 
showing how much he wished to find a common ground between 
himself and his hearers for mutual approximation. This being his 
aim, it was quite to be expected that he should represent the age 
of polytheism as a time of ignorance, which God was willing to 
overlook, provided that the Gentiles would now change their mind 
and turn to Him. The necessity of such a conversion is also 
deduced from an idea which lay within the religious circle of ideas 
of the Gentiles—the idea of a future retribution. Up to this point 
the speech proceeded as well as possible ; and the result it aimed at 
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was all but won, when, by a word dropped incautiously by the 
speaker, all was changed and he was cut short, it appears in the 
middle of the sentence he had begun. We can only accept this as 
the natural historical course of the affair, if it be credible that the 
characteristic Christian doctrine of the resurrection was even at that 
time as repugnant to the Gentile mind as is here represented, and 
that the Apostle was guilty of so striking an offence against apostolic 
wisdom in teaching. But as both these suppositions are equally 
improbable, we can only see in this speech an ingeniously intro- 
duced effect of the author. Though the points of resemblance which 
the author makes the Apostle point out between the religious 
consciousness of the Gentiles and his own monotheistic stand- 
point were true and manifold, yet the impression which the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the resurrection made on the educated Gentiles was 
to appear harsh and offensive. The resurrection of Jesus, the fact 
which to Christians was the greatest evidence of their Christian 
faith, made the whole of Christianity appear to the Gentiles the 
most incredible thing in the world, and a ridiculous folly. To give 
a graphic picture of this side of the Gentile mode of regarding 
Christianity is the chief design of the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles in this passage. All the details of the episode serve this 
design, and the speech put into the mouth of the Apostle is espe- 
cially intended to further it. 

Among the individual features which show us the unhistorical - 
character of this speech, as well as that of the whole passage, I think 
we must specify in particular “the Unknown God” of the Athen- 
ians. The fruitless trouble which interpreters have given them- 
selves with regard to the historical identification of this “ Unknown 
God” is well known. All that can be historically proved is that in 
Athens, as well as in other places in Greece, there were altars which 
were dedicated to unknown Gods—that is, to Gods whom men did 
not know how to name. As it admits of no denial that unknown 
Gods, in the plural, would not have fulfilled the aim of the Apostle’s 
argument, some of the modern scholars have expressly postu- 
lated as a historical fact the existence of an “Unknown God” in 
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Athens. It is maintained that the ayywot@ Oe must be literally 
correct, or it would compromise Paul as a omepwonoyos, and that it 
can hardly be imagined that the Apostle would, at the climax of 
his noble speech, have brought before the Athenians a deliberate 
falsehood.* Neander also has argued on this side: “If we investi- 
gate with care all the records of antiquity, and compare the various 
phases of polytheism, we can find no real foundation for any 
denial of the existence of such an altar, actually bearing the inscrip- 
tion to which Paul refers. Altars may indeed have been raised on 
some occasions and dedicated to an ‘unknown God, when it was 
not known which god had been provoked, and therefore was to be 
appeased” (page 190). Of course this is in itself not impossible, 
but criticism must not be content with mere possibility, but must 
endeavour to find out the probable. But as for the historical credi- 
bility of our passage, what right have we to assume as indubitable 
the very point which is in question? What right have we to pay 
so little heed to the testimony of the ancients who only speak of 
the dyveortou Geo, and not of “an ayvwortos Geos, as to presuppose, 
in spite of their silence, the worship of an dyvwortos Geos as a 
historical fact 2? Is not this supposition the more arbitrary, as it is 
very conceivable that the ayvwaros Geos of the Acts of the Apostles 
may have originated in the ayvworos Oeot of the ancients? In 
reality no other theory can be accepted if we consider the matter 
carefully. Neander regards it as a proof of the Apostle’s trust- 
worthiness that the altar he refers to is not dedicated to the 
unknown God, but to an, unknown, indefinite, god, but this proves 
just the contrary. The unhistorical character of the whole passage 
is admitted, as it must be, when it is granted that the altar with 
the inscription ayyootw Oem was not dedicated expressly to “the 
unknown God,” but to one whose name was accidentally not known; 
in this case how can we overlook the fact that the Apostle must have 
been guilty of open violation of the truth if he declared this very 
God to be the One whom he preached, the true God, the Creator of 
heaven and earth? If he were only “an unknown God,’ he would 


1 Compare Meyer on this passage. 
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not be distinguished from the rest of the known gods by his in- 
dividual character, but only by the accidental circumstance that his 
name was not known, or that no special name had been given him ; 
he would be one of the same class with the rest of the deities of the 
polytheistic faith, from whom the true God of monotheism is differ- 
ent in every essential point, and it is evident that there may quite 
as well be several unknown gods of this sort as one. If we look 
at the matter in this light we can see why, in the passages quoted 
from the ancients, the altars mentioned are always to “unknown 
gods,” and never to “an unknown God.” Polytheistic religion 
naturally implied this: it could nowhere rest in one God; on the 
same grounds on which it presumed there might be one unknown 
God, it also presumed that there might be several. In this worship 
of the nameless and unknown there is betrayed in a very remark- 
able manner the unsatisfying nature of polytheism, that inate 
misgiving that there does exist something of which the conscious 
knowledge and name are, still wanting ; in other words, that nega- 
tive nature of its principles which prevents polytheism from being 
more than a step in the transition to monotheism. This thought, 
which is the true one for the Apostle’s line of areument, and for 
which it would not matter whether he started from dyvworor Oeot 
in the plural, or from one dyvwaros Geos only, cannot be traced in 
the account in the Acts of the Apostles, where the chief point in the 
Apostle’s argument undoubtedly lies in the unity of the ayvwotos 
Geos." Such a confusion between the dyvwaror Geol, who can be 
found in history, and the ayvwotos Beds, who is so unhistorical and 
foreign to the nature of polytheism, could only have been ventured on 


1 When Neander (p. 263, Bohn 188) says, ‘‘ Paul used this inscription, in order 
to attach a deeper meaning to it, as a point of connection, tu indicate the higher but 
indistinct longing which lies at the root of polytheism,” it must be remarked on 
the other hand that in any case—even assuming the theory of a deeper meaning, 
which the Athenians at any rate were scarcely in a condition to appreciate—there 
remains a striking incorrectness in identifying this “ unknown God” with the God 
of the Old Testament ; such an identification could have no probability except it 
were warranted by the inscription. As soon as we are obliged to argue from the 
unknown one to the unknown several, we see traces of design rather than of depth 
of reasoning. 
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by an author who stood at a distance from the events related, and 
had not before his eyes, as the Apostle Paul would certainly have 
had, the fear of being refuted there and then. It is easy to see that 
this stands in very close connection with the tendency in the speech 
to make the Apostle bring forward as much as possible those points 
on which the religious consciousness of the Athenians most nearly 
approached to Christianity. To this end the author made use of 
the fact of which he was aware, that in Athens unknown gods were 
worshipped. But at the same time he imagined that the only way 
for him to express the very true thought that was floating in his 
mind was to substitute dyvworos for ayvworor, and as soon as the 
plural had given place to the singular, the expression thus 
ingeniously altered suggested that this ayvwaros Oeos might be 
turned into the true God of the Jewish-Christian faith. 

The second speech which we have here to consider, that farewell 
speech which the Apostle is said to have delivered to the Elders 
of the Ephesian Church whom he had summoned to Miletus be- 
fore his last journey to Jerusalem, bears also the undoubted im- 
press of a later time. How could the idea occur to the Apostle to 
deliver such a farewell speech and to summon the Ephesian Elders 
to Miletus for the express purpose ? Could he at that time fore- 
see with the definiteness and certainty expressed in the speech, 
that he stood at the goal of his apostolic course, that his work was 
ended, and that none of those amongst whom he had hitherto 
preached the kingdom of God would see his face again? Is this 
same feeling, this same view of his course as being already closed, 
exhibited by the Apostle later on? When he saw himself at 
Jerusalem in danger of falling into the hands of the Jews and of 
being offered up as a victim to their hatred, would he have 
appealed to Cesar for any other reason than to escape the danger 
threatening him in Jerusalem, and to secure with the preservation 
of his life the continuation of his apostolic work by a just decision 
of his cause in Rome? Does not the Acts of the Apostles itself 
(xxiii. 11) represent the Apostle as cherishing, even after his im- 
prisonment, the joyful confidence that he should yet bear witness 
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to the cause of the Gospel not only at Jerusalem but also at Rome ? 
What could warrant this confidence if, according to the express 
assertion in this speech, he saw in the imprisonment he suffered 
at Jerusalem the end of his apostolic work? And what completely 
different views as to his position and to the future awaiting him 
did the Apostle entertain not long before, when in writing the 
Epistle to the Romans he spoke in the most cheerful manner of 
the journey which he intended making to Jerusalem, and at the 
same time passed so lightly over the probable dangers, without, 
however, seeking to ignore them (sapaxadro Se tds, adexpoi— 
ouvayovicacbai fot ev TALS mpooevyais Umeép €wov Tpos TOV Ocov. 
iva puc0 aro tov ameboivtwv év TH Iovdata, Romans xv. 30, 
31), that he connected the fortunate completion of this journey, 
which he confidently hoped for, with the plan of a further journey 
into Spain and the West, Romans xv. 22-32. There is no trace 
whatever here of that utterly sorrowful picture of the future which 
floated before the mind of the Apostle in the farewell speech at 
Miletus: it is rather a clear, joyful, hopeful view which he takes 
of it; he hopes to return from Jerusalem, and visit the Roman 
Christians, év wAnpwpate evroyias Tov Xpuiorod (29), év xapa 
(32), evidently quite a different yapa from that with which (Acts 
xx. 24) he is ready to rereudoas Tov Spdpwov—Kat tHv Svakovlav— 
SvapaptupacOar To evayyédvov.. Can we imagine that the 
Apostle’s position and frame of mind could have so completely 
changed in so short a space of time? It cannot be said that the 
words uttered by the Apostle in this farewell speech, with regard 
to the future that lay before him, were merely vague forebodings, 
the results of the temporarily depressed state of his feelings on 
that occasion, and that on that account they need not be too 
minutely compared with what actually followed. This cannot be 
maintained ; for not only is the speech a farewell, not only does 
it quite come up to the idea of a final separation, but everything 


1 T abstain here from uttering my doubts as to the authenticity of this part 
of the Epistle to Romans, as in any case this argument, car’ aOpwrov, is quite 
to the point, 
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it indicates regarding the impending fate of the Apostle agrees so 
exactly with what actually occurred that it is impossible to look 
on the words as the expression of a vague, casual presentiment. 
The Apostle already sees himself bound in spirit on his way to 
Jerusalem. Every city through which his way led him brought 
Jerusalem before him, and awakened in him the thoughts of bonds 
and imprisonment. Although the several circumstances which 
led to his imprisonment at Jerusalem were of course still in the 
distance, yet the chief fact itself stood clearly before his mind 
exactly as it really afterwards occurred—the fact that with his 
arrival at Jerusalem a time of captivity would begin, which would 
set a limit to his free apostolic work for ever. How could he have 
foreseen this so distinctly then, or have been able so exactly to 
predict what did not take shape till four years afterwards, and even 
then, it is probable, in a manner totally unexpected by the Apostle ? 
Must not this incline us to think that the speech was not really so 
delivered by the Apostle as we have it, but only put into his 
mouth by the author post eventwm? This theory is supported also 
by some very trustworthy criteria, which point to a later date of 
composition. The mpecBirepos ths éxxdnotas (17), the emicxorros, 
whom 76 [vetpa 7o” Ayov Geto Trowaivew tiv eKKXjoiay TOU 
Kupiov, iv reprerouncato Sia Tod atyatos Tov idiov (28), are here 
invested with an importance of which there is no trace in the 
genuine Epistles of the Apostle Paul. The more weight must 
be laid on this as it is connected with another point, which, 
as it was closely allied with it in reality, is also allied with 
it here. The exhortations to watchfulness and faithful care for 
the church which the departing Apostle here gives, were addressed 
especially to the rpeaBvrepos, or émickorrot, because, as the author 
represents him as saying to them, xx. 29, édevcovrau peta THY 
adiEiv wou WKos Bapels cis Yas, wn pevdopevos TOV qowpviov' Kat 
e& buav aitav avactncovtat avdpes NadobyTES Sveotpappeva, Tod 
amoomdy Tous pabnras émicw avtav. That by these dangerous 
wolves so destructive to the flock are meant false teachers there 
can be no doubt ; but we cannot overlook the fact that they are such 
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false teachers as arise in the midst of the Christian Church itself, 
and draw disciples after them by departure from orthodoxy. How 
distinctly the existence of sects of heretics is here indicated, as 
they existed certainly not before the close of the first century, but 
more probably at the beginning of the second, as if this had been 
a spreading evil in the Church at that time. But of all this we 
find no trace in the genuine Epistles of the Apostle, which only 
speak of other kinds of false teachers and opponents of the Apostle. 
Only in the so-called Pastoral Epistles of the Apostle is there some- 
what of a parallel to this passage, but the less doubt there is 
of their being spurious, and of their date being far removed from 
the apostolic period, the more distinctly does their agreement with 
the Acts of the Apostles on this point prove that this speech also 
bears the stamp of a later period; and we are not surprised to 
find that the author himself could not entirely conceal the fact of 
the difference of date, as he delays the appearance of these dangerous 
heretics till after the departure of the Apostle (wera tiv aduéiv 
pov, 29). The conclusion is obvious that throughout this speech 
that which is represented as a prophetic seeing of the Future on 
the part of the Apostle, is really a vaticiniwm post eventum, of which 
he is represented as the speaker. 

It is therefore clear that the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
fixed upon the time when the Apostle Paul, on his last journey to 
Jerusalem, came into the neighbourhood of the church in whose 
midst he had so long laboured, in order to make him deliver a 
formal and solemn farewell speech, and in it, before these witnesses, 
to give an account of his apostolic mission up to that time. This 
was a moment full of importance, a critical turning-point in the 
life of the Apostle: he was leaving the chief theatre of his 
apostolic activity to which he was bound by so many solemn ties 
of the Past and thoughts of the Future. His departure from this 
sphere of labour was at the same time his farewell to his 
apostolic career ; he was now for the last time the Apostle, working 
free and uncontrolled, and immediately afterwards there was to 
begin for him a period of imprisonment from which, however long 
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it lasted, he was never again to be free. In this solemn light did 
this occasion appear to the author of the Acts of the Apostles, 
when from his own standpoint he reviewed the course of the 
events which ‘had followed in such close connection from one 
pregnant event; and he believed that it was his duty as a thought- 
ful author, following the development of events with all attention, 
to represent this crisis in its full significance and solemnity. But 
only from the standpoint of a later time could the affair be thus 
considered. However much the principles enunciated may be 
worthy of the Apostle,—though the feelings and thoughts he is 
made to express, and the whole scene presented to us may be 
beautiful, elevating, tender, and moving,—it is to the author, not 
to the Apostle, that all must be referred, and we must even hold it 
to be extremely doubtful whether anything corresponding to this 
scene ever occurred at all. The fact that only the elders and 
bishops were summoned by the Apostle as representatives of the 
Church over which they presided shows the spirit of a later 
time. If the speech was not really so delivered, the occurrences 
which followed at its conclusion (36-38) must share its fate. 
We have here a striking instance how well the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles understood how to paint in living colours a 
situation so full of emotion, but at the same time to what extent he 
thought himself warranted to avail himself of his literary freedom. 

The parallel with the Apostle Peter, which is generally kept in 
view, is not directly apparent in the two speeches now under con- 
sideration ; still they must be reckoned as apologetic. Such a 
picture of the Apostle’s activity, showing how it went forth in 
every direction, and was everywhere more or less successful, such 
a description of the devotion and self-sacrifice with which he 
applied himself to his office," can only tend to the renown of the 


1 A special passing reference to Peter may, however, be contained in the words, 
xx. 20, odév imecreidapnv Tov cvppepdvra@y, Tod pr) avaryyeihat bpiy Kal bidabau 
ipas Snpooig kal kar’ oixovs. Compare 27. It seems that that rectitude in the 
office of teacher, and freedom from all taint of hypocrisy, which the Jewish 
Christians claimed for their Peter in order to defend him from the reproach of the 
imooréAnew, Gal. ii, 12, is here claimed for the Apostle Paul as well. 
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Apostle, and to the dispersion of the prejudices conceived against 
him. But there is no question that we find the apologetic parallel 
between the two Apostles again, when in the same section of the 
Acts of the Aposties we turn from the speech to the miracles, and 
to other tokens of the apostolic activity. 

The first narrative we have to deal with here, Acts xix. 1, is one 
of the most obscure and difficult parts of the Acts of the Apostles, _ 
and can only be rightly understood from the point of view of this 
parallel. The question is about disciples of John who had only 
been baptised with the baptism of John, but received baptism in 
the name of the Lord Jesus from the Apostle Paul. To this class 
belongs also the Alexandrine Apollos, mentioned xviii. 25, for it 
is said of him also that he had only known the baptism of John. 
What conception are we to form of these disciples of John ? 
On one side these men are described as Christians, they are even 
called disciples, waOntat (which expression cannot possibly be 
taken in any other sense than the general one, and must mean 
disciples of Jesus), ver. 1, and also believers, rucrevoavTes, Ver. 2 ; 
and it is said of Apollos, xviii. 25, not only that he was instructed 
in the doctrine of the Lord, but that he taught the things of the 
Lord, and enforced them with all the fervour of his spirit. 
On the other hand, we have indications that these men were 
not precisely Christians. They were baptised in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, because John, whose baptism alone they knew, 
had only baptised them into the faith of one who was to come 
after him. That this One who was to follow John had really now 
come seems to have been still unknown to these disciples of John. 
Although Apollos appears to have been acquainted not only with 
the doctrine, but with the person of the Lord (ra mept tod Kupiou, 
Xvill. 25), yet his knowledge must have been very incomplete and 
imperfect, as Aquila and Priscilla undertook to instruct him more 
exactly in the divine doctrine. How can we believe both these state- 
ments and unite them in a coherent account? Olshausen holds 
that these disciples of John “ formed a middle party between those 
adherents of John who, like the Apostles, had identified themselves 
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unreservedly with the Church, and those who openly opposed Chris- 
tianity, making the Baptist the Messiah, and who were afterwards 
known as Zabians. This middle party had indeed been led by the 
Baptist to Jesus as the Messiah, and had been warmed by his licht, 
but they knew nothing further about him, probably owing to the 
journeys which they made into foreign lands before the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit.” But, in the first place, this is not very probable 
in itself, and in the second it does not meet the case of Apollos, 
of whom it is expressly said that he dare kat eSiSacKev axpiBas 
Ta Tept Tod Kupiov. How could this be said of him, if he knew 
nothing more of Jesus than what John the Baptist hinted about 
him, and when he had at last an opportunity of learning ty 6d0v Tod 
Kupiov, how could he remain unacquainted with the most important 
thing of all? Equally vague is the relation of these disciples of 
John to the Holy Spirit. According to Olshausen, the meaning of 
their words is that their notion of God was still that of a rigid, 
self-contained, incommunicable unity, and that they had no insight 
into the distinctive properties of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
which arise out of the essential nature of Spirit, and without which 
God cannot be apprehended as a living God who communicates and 
reveals himself. But even as Jews they must have known of the 
Holy Spirit as the principle of divine revelation, while we find them 
affirming, xix. 2, d\N ovde et IIvetpa dyiov éotwv, heovoapev. Un- 
doubtedly these words can only be understood as referring to the 
imparting of the Holy Spirit as the peculiar principle of Chris- 
tianity, but this explanation fails to give us a satisfactory and con- 
sistent notion of what happened, unless we take it that the signs of 
the Holy Spirit which we are to think of here are those manifesta- 
tions which the Acts regards as the essential and characteristic 
token of his presence, namely, the Narety yAwoooas and the 
mpopnrevev. It was of these that they knew nothing, and this is 
what distinguishes them as disciples of John from the Christian 
paOnrai in the more restricted sense. The best illustration of the 
passage is to be found in xi. 15, where Peter says that as soon as 
he began to speak in the house of Cornelius, the Holy Ghost fell 
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on Cornelius and on the Gentiles who were with him, in the same 
manner as it had done on them, the Apostles, at the beginning, and 
that he then remembered the words of the Lord :—Iwavyns ev 
eBanricev USarTt, buers 5 BarrticOnoecbe év IIvevpate dyip. Here 
we see distinctly what we have to understand when the Acts 
speaks of the Bamricpa "Iwdvyov and the Bdrricpa eis TO dvopa 
Kupiov ’Incod. As in the case of Cornelius and those who were 
baptised with him, the descent of the Holy Spirit was at once made 
known by the Aarety yrAwaoais and the arpopyrevew, so also in the 
case of the disciples of John. Thus though a man may be acquainted 
with the doctrine of the Lord and a believer in him, yet if he has 
not yet experienced these operations of the Spirit he is merely at the 
stage of the baptism of John; he does not become a Christian in 
the fullest sense till he is baptised with the Holy Spirit as well. 
But this is not the whole of the explanation we require : we must 
seek for some clearer light on these disciples of John. The rarezy 
yrAwooais and the rpodnreverv, in the sense in which the author of 
the Acts unquestionably uses them in chap. ii., can only he held to 
be a mythical representation of the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
Now if in this case we try to substitute the thing itself for the 
mythical veil of it, we find that we have no characteristic mark 
that could serve to distinguish the disciples of John from other 
Christians. What are we to think of them, if they were Chris- 
tians, but Christians on a lower level than the rest, in that the 
Christian inspiration did not manifest its presence in them in the 
same lively manner as in other Christians? This inferiority must 
have had its root in a defective Christian instruction and life, and 
how could this form a distinct criterion to mark them off from other 
Christians? At that time, as at every time, we may assume that 
Christians were divided into the less perfect and the more perfect,—. 
into those who were moved in a deep and living way by the Chris- 
tian principle and those who felt it much less profoundly. Thus 
everything depends on the sense in which the Acts speaks of 
Rarely yAwooas and mpopyTeverv, and only so far as we take these 
mythical symbols to have been actual realities, can we suppose that 
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the disciples of John were a peculiar class of Christians. This 
appears unmistakably in the case of Apollos, who is associated 
with them. Let us read the description of him given us, xviii. 
25,26, without the words érictapevos wdvov To Burricwa Iewdvvov, 
which are evidently intended merely to make the transition from 
Apollos to the disciples of John, who are spoken of immediately 
after, and to identify him with them as one of the same class; and 
does not the account of Apollos then become clear and consistent, | 
without anything being lost? We then find Apollos to have been 
an Alexandrian who, as was to be expected, did not adhere to the 
strict Judaism of the Jerusalem party, but who had not yet become 
acquainted with Pauline Christianity, nearly as he approached it, 
and easy as it was for him to adopt it. This form of Christianity 
he first learned from Aquila and Priscilla, the intimate friends of 
the Apostle, and thus he left the peculiar isolated position he had 
hitherto held as a sort of intermediate party between the Jewish 
Apostles and the Apostle of the Gentiles, and attached himself to the 
Apostle Paul, as we see from the Epistles to the Corinthians. Is 
not this a perfectly clear and satisfactory account of him, and does 
not the Barrticpa Iwavvov envelop him in obscurity? We cannot 
help thinking that the peculiar phenomenon which was found in 
the history of Apollos suggested to the writer his notion of the 
disciples of John: in the form in which they are here presented 
they cannot possibly have existed. As distinguished from the 
Barricpa "Iwavvov, which is mentioned in the case of Apollos, the 
Barticpa és TO dvowa Tod Kupiov ’Incod has now assumed the 
form of a Aarely yAdooas and a mpodytevew, which manifest 
themselves in a special class of Christians. This recurrence of the 
speaking with tongues is, as we easily see, the point of the whole 
narrative; it is for this purpose that the disciples of John are 
brought upon the stage. Now, what is the author’s object in thus 
bringing up once more the dareiv yraaoats? It is evidently done 
for the sake of the Apostle Paul. It is the imposition of his hands 
that has this miraculous operation of the Holy Ghost for its im- 
mediate result, Thus in the case of Apollos, whose Bamticpa 
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"Iwdvvov required to be supplemented by the Bamricpa eis To Gvopa 
tov Kuplov ’Inood as well as that of the others, we read neither of 
baptism and imposition of hands nor of any Aadelvy yAwooass OF 
mpobnrevev, since Aquila and Priscilla could not represent the 
Apostle in these particulars. As it is only the Apostle whose 
laying on of hands produces such an effect, this is a clear proof of 
his genuine Apostolic character. This is what the author of the 
Acts wants to bring out, and for no other reason than that the 
Apostle Paul may not be found wanting in any distinction which 
the Apostle Peter enjoyed. The Acts represents that by the con- 
version of the first Gentile, Cornelius, Peter became an Apostle to 
the Gentiles, and had precedence of Paul, the special Apostle to the 
Gentiles in that capacity; and as the view of the Acts on the 
Aarety yAwooass is that it occurred only where the Holy Ghost 
manifested its operations in a new class of converts to Christianity, 
a NaXev Yrwoooats must have taken place in connection with what 
Peter did at the conversion of Cornelius. The conversion of Cor- 
nelius was, according to the Acts, one of the most brilliant episodes 
in the apostolical career of Peter, and the manifestation of the Holy 
Ghost in so conspicuous a manner upon that occasion was a prin- 
cipal element in his triumph. Now though Paul was placed second 
to Peter as an Apostle to the Gentiles, yet he was as much as 
possible to be made equal to him too; and so the AaXety yAWooats 
had to be given to him as a direct operation of the Holy Ghost 
which accompanied and attested his Apostolic activity. But to 
what class of men was this fresh NaXeiv yAwooass to be represented 
as having been imparted? The first occasion when it was bestowed 
was the first Pentecost, and those whom it then showed to be the 
organs of the Spirit given by the risen Jesus were converts from 
Judaism. On the second occasion, at the conversion of Cornelius, 
it had proved the same of the first-fruits of the Gentiles. Now if 
the Nandety yrwooas was to have the same significance as on these 
two occasions, it had to be imparted to a new class of men, com- 
posed of neither Jews nor Gentiles. The disciples of John seemed 
to meet these conditions; they formed a peculiar third class of 
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half-believers in addition to the class of unbelieving Jews and the 
class of unbelieving Gentiles. They were not Gentiles (for they 
were born Jews), nor Jews like other Jews (for they believed in 
Jesus), and yet they were not Christians, for the Holy Spirit had 
not yet manifested itself in them as in other Christians. They were 
thus a third class of men, half-Christians, who were now to be made 
full Christians by the Xaretv yAwooas. So simple is the solution 
of the strange enigma of these disciples of John when we refer the 
different elements of the problem to the ruling idea of the author, 
without remembering which all must be dark and unintelligible, 
namely, to make good the parallel between the two Apostles by a 
new and striking demonstration of the Apostle Paul’s apostolic 
authority and power. 

Besides Antioch, which was the Apostle’s starting-point, and 
whither he returned from time to time as he also did to Jerusalem 
(xvill. 22), the Acts represents Corinth and Ephesus as the chief 
scenes of his activity. In each of these towns the Apostle spent 
a considerable time, ceasing altogether from travel. The city of 
Ephesus, however, was the scene of the Apostle’s most brilliant 
and successful labours. Here, after he left Corinth, the Apostle 
took up his residence, and spent two whole years; here, as the 
farewell speech at Miletus shows, he found his true sphere of labour, 
Here, accordingly, the author of the Acts reports not only the 
Aarely yroooass of which we have spoken, but also a number of 
miracles and other effects accompanying the Apostle’s preaching, 
which attest its splendid success, and contribute to the glorification 
of the Apostle in the same way as the wonderful works of Peter, 
narrated v. 15,sg. During the Apostle Paul’s two years’ residence 
at Ephesus, we are told all the dwellers in Asia, Jews and Greeks, 
heard the word of the Lord; and God worked miracles of no 
ordinary nature by the hands of Paul. Even handkerchiefs and : 
other linen that had come in direct contact with the person 
of Paul were carried to sick persons, and their sicknesses 
departed from them and the evil spirits went out of them. How 
remarkable is the similarity between this description of the 
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brilliant success of Paul and what we hear of the Apostle Peter 
in the passage v. 15. How closely analogous is the purely mythi- 
cal trait; in the one case it was the shadow of Peter which cured 
the sick when it fell on them, here it is the handkerchiefs and 
linen of the Apostle that manifest an inherent miraculous power, 
like the relics of a later age. We have also a good instance here 
of how exaggeration is inseparable from imitation; the details 
here are so apocryphal that we might despair of finding any 
historical element in the story at all. Among the miraculous 
deeds of the Apostle Peter we find the expulsion of unclean 
spirits (v. 16). But in our passage the demons themselves work to 
promote the faith of Christ, by punishing the abuse of the name 
of Jesus, which certain Jewish exorcists had ventured on.’ The 
demoniac, whose demon seven Jewish exorcists had endeavoured 
to cast out in the name of Jesus, was outraged at the impurity of 
their motives in what they did (for demons possess a higher intelli- 
gence), and fell upon the exorcists, treating them with such violence 


1 Even in the Gospels, demons are said to be cast out in the name of Jesus (cf. 
for example Mark xvi. 17), yet the power over demons here ascribed (Acts xix. 
13) to the dvoya rod Kupiov "Incod is such as we do not find till the post-apostolic 
age. Compare on this point Justin’s Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, ch. 85. 
Christ, it is here said, is the kvpios tév Suvdpewv. os Kal vov ex Trav tm byw 
yevopevav paov bpas revo Onvat, edv Oédynre. Kara yap Tod dvduatos avrod rovrou, 
TOU viovd TOU Ccov, Kal TpwTOTSKOV TdoNs KTicews Kal Sid TapOEvov yevynOEvTOS Kat 
manrov yevopevov avOporov, Kai oravpwbévros emt Tovriov TuAdrov vmo Tod Aaod 
tpdv, kal drobavévros kal dvaordytos ek vexpav, kal dvaBdvros eis Tov ovpavoy Tay 
Sarpdviov eEopxrCdpevoyv wkatrat kal vrotdocerat. Origen, c. Cels., 1. 25, whilst he 
speaks of the occult importance of the name, adds: rijs dpolas eyera rept 
dvopatav pitocopias Kal 6 jpuérepos “Ingots ob Td dvopa puplous #Sn éevapyas 
€opatrar Saipovas eEeXdoa Wuxev kal copdror, evepynoay cis ekeivous, ad’ 
éy arndd@noay. Is not this the idea of the passage in the Acts now under con- 
sideration? By the viot Sxeva "lovdalov dpyvepéws érra are generally understood 
seven real sons of a Jewish High-Priest (Olshausen makes the dpytepeds a chief 
Rabbi, who, perhaps, was the head of the Ephesian Jewish community), but with- 
out doubt the expression vids ought to be taken in the sense in which, according 
to the Jewish mode of writing, the scholars of a master were called his ‘ sons.” 
The High Priest Sceva may therefore have been held by these and other Jewish 
exorcists as a celebrated master in the art of sorcery. That they were seven is 
due to the idea that seven demons sometimes took possession of a man. 
Such a union of spirits was thought to require a similar league of opposing forces 
to withstand it. 
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that they fled naked and wounded ; and when this was known to 
all the Jews and Gentiles dwelling in Ephesus, general fear pre- 
vailed, and the name of the Lord Jesus was greatly magnified, 
Many, who already believed, indeed, but who at the same time 
practised sorcery, now burnt all the books that contained their 
magic formulas in one enormous pile. Otro kata xpdrtos, says 
the Acts of the Apostles at the conclusion of this narrative, 
6 Aexyos Tod Kupiou ndEave kai tcyvev. This is accordingly the 
point of view from which the whole narrative is to be considered. 
It is to give us a striking picture of the all-conquering power with 
which Paul worked for the spread of the faith of Jesus; but it 
betrays too distinctly the stamp of a later post-apostolic period. 
Let it be granted that the circumstances which caused these results 
really occurred as related (and this can only be granted on the 
unhistorical supposition of the reality of these demoniacal posses- 
sions), and even then we cannot suppose that the Apostle, who was 
in the habit of judging the result of his work only by the inner 
operations of the spirit, would have set any value on a propagation 
of the faith of Christ, however widely extended, which was carried 
on by such means as the demoniac, or rather the demon himself, 
employed. If the believers in Ephesus gave up the sorcery which 
still mingled with their Christianity, only because they deduced 
from such experiences the lesson that it was not safe to trifle with 
demons in the insincere manner that the exorcists had done, what 
was their Christianity but the exchange of one form of superstition 
for another? And yet the verdict of the author of the Acts on the 
occurrence is: o¥tm KaTa Kpatos 0 Aoyos Tod Kupiov nvEave Kat 
ioxyvev. Such an expression of opinion is so unworthy of a 
companion of an Apostle, and is so much in harmony with 
the views of a later time, that it leaves us in no doubt about 
its origin. At the same time we cannot ignore the fact that the 
narrative, 13-20, as well as that which follows, 21-40, seem to 
have originated only in an a priori abstraction. The intention of 
the author, as we have already said, was to give as brilliant a 
picture as possible of the labours of the Apostle at Ephesus, To 
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this end the Paganism that was opposed to Christianity, and re- 
quired to be overcome by it, had to be clearly portrayed. Now 
Ephesus was celebrated for two things: for its magic and for its 
worship of Artemis. The great progress of the cause of the Gospel 
through the labours of the Apostle had therefore to be demonstrated 
in relation to those two particulars. That Ephesus was a notorious 
seat of magic, was clear from the universally known ’E¢éova 
ypaupata. From the nature of the case, magic involved, wherever 
it prevailed, the worship of demons. He who renounced magic 
had also to renounce demon-worship. Here the demons themselves 
were made to co-operate to this end; since as intelligent spirits 
who could penetrate into the inner nature of things, they abhorred 
a syncretism in which Christianity was so impurely blended, partly 
with Judaism and partly with heathenism. From such data was 
the narrative 13-20 constructed. 

If the author meant to represent here the victory which the 
Gospel obtained through Paul, over heathenism in the form in which 
it then existed at Ephesus, he could not forbear to speak of the 
celebrated temple-worship of the Ephesian Artemis. Could there 
be any greater proof of the extent to which the Gospel was pre- 
vailing, than that the great Artemis of the Ephesians was losing 
her worshippers, that the renowned silver shrines could no longer 
find purchasers, and that the whole guild of silversmiths employed 
in making them were in danger of losing their occupation, and 
very naturally broke out into open riot against the man who was 
the sole cause of this great change of affairs? The connection in 
which the story of the tumult of Demetrius appears in the Acts at 
once suggests that it can only be regarded as an ideal picture of 
the success of the Apostle’s labours. We have no security for the 
truth of the individual statements ; and in several points they fail 
to suggest to us any clear idea of what happened. We thus con- 
clude that the historical result of the whole passage, xix. 10-40, 
adds nothing to the Apostle’s own oe statement, 1 Cor. xvi. 9, 
about his residence at Ephesus, @vpa yap pot avewye peyarn Kat 
evepyns, Kab avTuKeipevol Todrod (cf. xv. 32). In fact we see very 
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plainly on comparing v. 15, sg.,and xix. 11, sq., that the author had 
the example of Peter before his eyes; and the picture of the 
Apostle Paul’s operations had to be made to answer to the parallel, 

I am disposed to place the story of the youth who fell down 
from an open window on the third floor during the Apostle’s 
evening discourse at Troas, and whom he brought to life again 
(Acts xx. 7, sq.), under the same point of view. It is certainly 
probable that the young man was not dead at all, and the whole 
occurrence admits of a very simple explanation, just as it is told 
here, without the supposition of any miracle, On the other hand, 
the historian’s expression leaves it equally open to suppose that a 
miracle was wrought. That the Apostle hastened to the youth 
and laid himself upon him, proves nothing against the supposition 
of a miracle: secondary means of this kind were often employed 
in miraculous acts, though in no way necessary to the miracle. 
The words 1 yap uy avtod év avt@ éotw may indeed signify 
“his life is still in him;” but how can it be said that Calvin’s 
remark, “non negat fuisse mortuum quia miraculi gloriam hoc 
modo extingueret—sed sensus est, vitam illi redditam esse Dei 
gratia,’ is only a strange evasion, as Meyer, among the recent 
commentators, expresses it? How, we cannot but ask, could the 
author say, xx. 9, simply, 70 vexpos, if he did not really mean 
the reader to understand that the youth was dead? The whole 
occurrence may have happened in a perfectly natural manner ; 
yet the writer must have considered it to have been a miracle, and 
must have designed to represent it as such. What led him to do 
this, if not the idea that Paul must not be left behind the other 
apostles in respect of miracles, and especially that he must be 
shown to be on a level with Peter, who among his other miracles 
had raised a dead person to life (ix. 36-43)?" 

i In the narrative of the miracles performed by the Apostle Peter at Lydda and 
Joppa (Acts ix. 33, sqq.), the different miracles of Jesus, as reported in the Gospels, 
are summarised and transferred to Peter. Thus besides the cure of a paralytic 
(ix. 33-35 cf. Mark ii. 1, sq.), we have a raising from the dead, 36-43. As the 


raising of the young man at Nain, Luke vii. 12, was specially called for by the 
fact that the youth was the only son of his mother, and that she was a widow, 
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An occurrence which in itself had been perfectly fortuitous and 
natural could easily be utilised for this purpose. The narrative 
XXviii. 8-10 may probably be regarded in the same way ; in which 
the Apostle appears as a miracle-worker, but which does not 
strictly require the hypothesis of miracle to explain it. 


so a special reason is alleged here. It is very naturally drawn from the alms- 
giving and good works on which the writer has been enlarging. A life that has 
been spent in so many good works,—this idea is most pathetically represented by 
the widows who stand round weeping and displaying the clothes and garments 
which the dead woman had made for them,—such a life should not be taken from 
the world, or should be restored to the world again. On this account the act ot 
restoring to the friends is specially dwelt on here as well as in the gospel of Luke. 
As it is said in Luke, kal @Saxev adroy TH pntpi avrod, so here, ix. 41, pwrnoas S€ 
Tovs dylovs kal Tas ynpas Tmapéotnoev adtiy Céoav. For the rest the narrative 
closely follows that of the three Evangelists, Matthew ix. 18, sq., 23-26; Mark 
v. 22, sqg.; Luke viii. 41, especially that of Mark. We may compare Mark v. 
40, €xBadoyv dravras kal kpatnoas THs xEipos TOU maLOlov, Neyer adTH Tada, Kovpu" 

. . kat evOéws avéotyn Td Kcpacwov, with Acts ix. 40, éxBadrov dé ¢£o mavras 6 
Ilérpos, etme: Taf3i0a, avaornOr: 7 Sé . . . avexé@ice (compare Luke vii. 14, etze 
veavioke, ool héyw eyepOntu kal avexabicer 6 veavias): Sods b€ adr xetpa aveatnoev 
avtnv. The supposition, however, is very obvious that the name of the woman 
TaB.6a is only borrowed from the TadvOa kodps of Mark. The name Tadd, Roe- 
deer or Gazelle in Hebrew and Syriac, means the same as Tad:6a, with which it 
is interchangeable by Paronomasia, namely maiden; and as Mark (v. 41) adds 6 
€ot peOeppnvevdpevoy 76 xopdovor, the author of the Acts follows with # dveppn- 
vevojievn héyerau Aopkas. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE APOSTLE’S ARREST AT JERUSALEM.—ACTS XXI., sq. 


THE sad and gloomy forebodings with which, according to the 
_Acts of the Apostles, the Apostle Paul set out on his journey to 
Jerusalem, and which he expressed in his farewell speech at 
Miletus, were too well grounded to admit of their fulfilment being 
long delayed. Scarcely had the Apostle arrived at Jerusalem when 
a series of events occurred, the result of which was that he found 
himself in the hands of the Roman magistrate at Jerusalem. After 
an imprisonment of two years at Czesarea, he was removed to Rome 
as a Roman prisoner to await the further decision of his fate by the 
Emperor, to whom, asa Roman citizen, he had appealed. Here, if 
anywhere, in this so famous passage of the Apostle’s life, we might 
-expect from the Acts a narrative which we might implicitly receive 
as true. But we are deceived in this expectation. The false posi- 
‘tion which the Acts makes the Apostle take up towards Judaism 
could not fail to modify the narrative of the final catastrophe which 
-occurred at Jerusalem. It cannot, indeed, be doubted that that 
-eatastrophe was brought on by the hatred which the Jews had all 
along cherished against the Apostle as an apostate from and enemy 
to the national religion. This preparation for it is not wanting in 
‘the Acts, throughout which the Jews appear as the Apostle’s 
bitterest enemies, who not only resist with all their might his 
preaching of the Gospel, but also attempt in every way to wreak 
their hatred on his person. But when we inquire for the precise 
‘cause of this hatred which the Jews bore to the Apostle, the Acts 
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provides us with no adequate explanation : the apologetic tendency 
of that work called imperatively for the concealment of the Apostle’s 
true relation to the Jews as well as to the Jewish-Christians. This 
is the only possible way of accounting for the fact that the Acts 
gives a totally different picture of the occurrences at Jerusalem and 
Antioch from that which we find in the Apostle’s own Epistles. He 
is made to accommodate himself to Judaism in a way to which he 
could not have consented without utterly deserting his principles. 
On this point we have already remarked how little credit is due to 
the assertion of the Acts, that-Timothy allowed himself to be cir- 
cumcised at the Apostle’s suggestion. Our verdict must be the 
same with regard to those actions ascribed by the Acts to the 
Apostle, which show a similar leaning to the usages and institutions 
of Judaism. If these be not directly inconsistent with his well- 
known principles, they at least do not increase our confidence in 
him, Twice does the Acts draw attention to the fact that he did 
not neglect the customary visits to Jerusalem at the times of the 
festivals. He is represented as saying, xviii. 21, Ae? we mavtws THY 
ECopthy THY epYomevnv Trorncat els ‘TepocdAvpa. He began this same 
journey, moreover, with taking a vow, of which the undoubtedly 
Jewish practice of shaving the head was a feature. He did not 
wish to be detained on his last journey, because, as we are told, 
Acts xx. 16, he hasted e duvatov jv avt@, Thy nuepav THs TevTN- 
KooThs yever Oar cis ‘IepocdAupa. The Apostle himself says very 
simply, Romans xv. 25, in speaking of this journey, that he is 
going to Jerusalem, dvaxovav tots dycous, in order to convey thither 
the contributions collected in Macedonia and Achaia, In any case 
this must have been the chief object of the journey, as we see from 
2 Cor. viii. and ix., where these contributions are spoken of as a 
thing to which the Apostle attached great importance. The Acts 
says nothing of this, but on the other hand it dwells largely on the 
festival journey, on which the Apostle is entirely silent ; and this 


1 Most commentators take the xespdyevos, Acts xviii, 18, as relating to the 
Apostle, Perhaps this is meant to prepare us for his readiness to undertake the 
Nazarite offering, xxi. 24, 
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is evidently done with a view to making the Apostle appear as a 
faithful adherent of the Jewish national worship. But if the 
Apostle always showed such an adherence to the ancient religion of 
his fathers—an adherence which was not invalidated by his denial 
of the necessity of circumcision,—how are we to explain the great 
collision into which he came with his brethren in the faith, and the 
irreconcilable hate with which they followed him? His faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah cannot have been the cause of this hatred, or 
it would have been directed equally against the Jewish-Christians 
who lived among the Jews in Jerusalem. It can only be explained 
by his teaching on the subject of the law, and nothing is more 
natural than that the Jews should consider him a deadly enemy to 
their religion, if, on the one hand, he was desirous of making the 
Gentiles Jews, by allowing them to partake of the Messianic salva- 
tion, which was ordained for the Jews alone, and on the other 
hand of relieving them from the necessity of circumcision, which 
the Jews regarded as the only portal through which they could 
enter to participate in the blessings of Judaism. As soon as cir- 
cumcision ceased to be the specific mark of Judaism, the essential 
difference between Jew and Gentile, and with it the absolute im- 
portance of Judaism, disappeared. Thus a teaching which insisted 
more than anything on the assertion that circumcision was no 
longer necessary, was obviously the most direct contradiction of the 
very principle of Judaism. But however clearly this may explain 
the enmity of the Jews to the Apostle, yet it remains as inexpli- 
cable as ever, how, if we believe the Acts, the hatred of the Jews 
was directed exclusively against Paul, and not against the older 
Apostles, who on the subject of circumcision were entirely agreed 
with him. But if, as the Epistle to the Galatians leads us to assume, 
the elder Apostles were not agreed with him on this point, but, on 
the contrary, were at one with the Jewish-Christian party generally 
in upholding the necessity of circumcision, then we naturally con- 
clude that the attack made on the Apostle on account of his doctrine 
of freedom from the law did not proceed only from the Jews, but 
that the Jewish-Christians took part in it as well. And what can 
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we expect from a narrative which misrepresents the position of 
affairs in such essential particulars as this? Must it not misrepre- 
sent the events which followed, and if it cannot pass over the real 
facts of the case in complete silence, must it not fall into contra- 
diction with itself? We have to keep this in mind in considering 
the narrative of the Apostle’s arrest at Jerusalem with the events 
which led to it and accompanied it. We meet here with difficulties 
and contradictions which are nothing but the natural collision which 
must ensue, when a historian who has from the first taken up such 
a false attitude towards the facts of history, finds afterwards that 
he must treat in some way or other the events in which the sequel 
of the history is developed. 

This view suggests itself irresistibly in regard to the first point 
with which the Acts of the Apostles begins the narrative of these 
last occurrences in Jerusalem. The Apostle went, on his arrival in 
Jerusalem, to James, the head of the Church at Jerusalem. In an 
assembly of the collected Elders, he gave a detailed account of the 
results of his apostolic labours among the Gentiles up to that time. 
All that he had to say on this subject was received with the most 
sympathetic recognition, but at the same time he was told that it 
was publicly known in Jerusalem that his teaching had been op- 
posed to circumcision. In order, therefore, to allay the hostility 
which his appearance in Jerusalem would excite, he was advised to 
join himself to four men, doubtless members of the Christian Church 
in Jerusalem, who had just undertaken a Nazarite vow, and to 
defray their charges in carrying out their vow, as was often done. 
Thus every one would see that there was nothing in the accusation 
which had been brought against him, but that he was an exact 
observer of the law. This advice the Apostle followed. Now it is 
not inconceivable that he should have gone into a course of action 
which, without any sacrifice of principle on his part, might have 
the effect of dispelling a prejudice which many had conceived 
against him, and of lessening the hostility of his enemies. But 
we must consider well the design which this act was intended to 
serve. The Apostle was accused of having preached to the Jews 
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in foreign countries that they should forsake Moses, asserting that 
they should not circumcise their children, nor observe the law (xxi. 
21). This accusation was not in itself untrue; it is a matter of 
fact that the Apostle preached among Jews and Gentiles a doctrine 
which could not but lead to the discontinuance of circumcision. 
He made the custom appear to be totally useless for the purpose 
for which it had hitherto been held necessary. Now we read that 
the Apostle was recommended to perform an action which was 
intended to impress his opponents with the idea that he still 
adhered strictly to the law (ctovyels Kat avtos Tov vouov duddccwr, 
ae. a8 well as others), and that what was said of him was false (ov 
KaTnYnVTat Tept cov ovdev éort); false, then, that he was an opponent 
of circumcision. But how could James, the brother of the Lord, 
recommend such an act to be done from such a motive, and how 
could Paul demean himself to do it? What should we think of 
the character of these men, if we supposed them capable of such a 
mode of action? The author of the Acts felt this himself, hence he 
takes care to limit the d8doKxew atoctaciav ato Mwvucéws to the 
Jews who lived among the Gentiles (21 ef. 25), and the accusation 
is put in such a form as to imply the most direct hostility to cir- 
cumcision and the Mosaic Law (déywor pn mepitéuvew avtovs Ta 
TéKVa, unde Tols eOece mepurrateiy, 21). Ver. 25 also bears reference 
to this. The meaning of this verse is, that the freedom of the Gen- 
tile-Christians is not to be curtailed ; it is still to be the case that 
nothing further is exacted from them than the dudrdccecOa . . . 
To Te elowrdbuTor, etc. : thus circumcision is not exacted from them, 
But how could the Apostle uphold the necessity of circumcision for 
the Jews if he denied it for the Gentiles? The reference to the 
transactions of Acts xv., an event which cannot have taken place 
as is here implied, simply shows that the author wished to repre- 
sent matters in such a way as if in all his preaching on the subject 
of the law the Apostle had never said anything affecting Judaism 
in the very least. The commentators on the Acts hold it therefore to 
be inconceivable that the Apostle Paul ever directly attacked the ob- 
servance of the law; what he attacked as unchristian, they say, was 
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merely the making salvation depend on the observance of the law." 
But even in this he was most distinctly controverting the Jewish- 
Christian view of the necessity of observing the law, and could by 
no means escape the charge that his whole doctrine aimed at the 
subversion of the law. On the other side of the question the com- 
mentators find no difficulty in believing that by his example, and 
by the spirit of his whole life and work, the Apostle led many 
Jewish-Christians to give up the observance of the Mosaic law 
altogether, and that with a good conscience. How weak, then, and 
how unworthy of an Apostle is the evasion to which it is necessary 
to resort in order to justify the assertion oy xatnynvtTae Tepi cov 
ovdey eoTwv, GNA oTOLXELS Kal AUTOS TOY Vopov puraccwy. It was 
certainly very far from the Apostle’s intention to pretend to such 
an observance of the law. In his own Epistles he states in the 
frankest manner that he is an opponent of circumcision, and con- 
siders adherence to it to be quite inconsistent with the principles 
of his teaching. Here again we find the Epistle to the Galatians 
maintaining a consistent and irreconcilable contradiction to the 
Acts of the Apostles. “Behold, I Paul say unto you,’ the Apostle 
unreservedly declares, Gal. v. 2, 3, 6,11, 13, “that if ye be cir- 
cumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing, For I testify again to 
every man that is circumcised, that he is a debtor to do the whole 
law.” “For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything 
nor uncircumcision ; but faith which worketh by love.’ “And I, 
brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecu- 
tion? then is the offence of the cross ceased.” “Ye have been 


1 Thus Olshausen on Acts xxi. 17-26; cf. also Neander, p. 425, Bohn, 302, 
* Paul combated the outward observance of Judaism only so far as the justification 
and sanctification of men were made to depend on it.” What Neander says 
against me in this passage does not in the least alter the case. The Apostle 
does express the opinion (1 Cox. vii. 18-20) that Jews should remain Jews after 
their conversion, that Christianity does not require any one to change in these 
outward things ;—these are merely outward things, and being such, may remain 
as they are. But this is evidently quite a new way of looking on these things, 
and it must have been perfectly evident that if circumcision was no longer 
necessary to salvation, its mere outward retention could be of no value, and must 
come to an end sooner or later, even for the Jews themselves. 
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called unto liberty.” Let it not be said that the Apostle speaks in 
this manner only to the Gentile-Christians of Galatia. When he 
declares in the same Epistle, “Ye are the children of God by faith 
in Christ Jesus, for as many of you as have been baptised into 
Christ have put on Christ; there is neither Jew nor Greek,” he 
expressly asserts the principle that no difference can be acknow- 
ledged between Jew and Gentile. With what appearance of truth 
could he then come before the Jews with the statement, “In all 
that you have heard of me there is not a particle of truth. I 
am an adherent and an observer of the law as well as you!” 
Would this have been a less contemptible vmexprows than that 
which the Apostle himself so unreservedly condemned in Peter ? 
It is impossible that the Apostle should have resolved on such a 
course of action on the grounds given by the author of the Acts ; 
and if the motive disappears from which a certain course of action 
is said to have proceeded, how doubtful does the action itself 
become! And what reasonable ground could be imagined for such 
a course of action as the Apostle was recommended to adopt? The 
result showed at once, and unmistakably, how vain and useless the 
advice and its adoption were. We conclude then that it is simply 
the author of the Acts who wishes to represent the Apostle as a 
faithful adherent to, and observer of the Mosaic law; here, as wellas 
everywhere (especially in xxviii. 17), he slurs over, or rather entirely 
ignores, the real difference between him and the Jewish-Christian 
party ; he desires, in one word, to represent the Apostle of the 
Gentiles at any cost as an Apostle of the Jews, which he certainly 
neither was, nor, according to his own express declaration, ever 
wished to be considered. 

The advice thus given to the Apostle is founded on the alleged 
fact that there were so many tens of thousands of believing Jews in 
Jerusalem who were all strict zealots for the law (xxi. 20). But 
here also we meet with an insoluble difficulty. We must ask, how 
the Church of Jerusalem, which according to all accounts was not 
a considerable body, comes now to reckon as her members all those 
thousands of believing Jews? The Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem 
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in general might be correctly described as “ many tens of thousands,” 
and it seems very natural to suppose that the words tay memvoreu- 
xétov after IovSatwy are spurious. I have expressed this view 
before, and the objection has been raised to it that the state- 
ment thus made to Paul that there were in Jerusalem many 
thousands of Jews who were all zealous observers*of the law, 
would have been self-evident and meaningless. I remark, how- 
ever, that the statement was not made to Paul by way of giving 
him information, but merely as appealing to a fact with which 
he was well acquainted, in favour of the cautious policy which 
he ought to pursue. But this correction of one mistake can 
do but little to restore credit to a narrative in which the grounds 
of critical objection lie so deep. If, comforted by Neander’s re- 
mark, that this number need not be taken as an exact estimate, 
we pass over the many “tens of thousands,” there still remain 
the “believing Jews” of whom the Apostle was warned, Jewish- 
Christians, that is to say, of the very same church in which we 
have just seen that the brethren gave the Apostle so friendly a 
reception. These same brethren are now described to him as zealots 
for the law, from whom he had to fear the worst on account of the 
accusation which had been brought against him of preaching 
apostasy from the Mosaic law. How can we possibly harmonise 
these two statements? We might suppose that the members of 
the Church at Jerusalem were not all equally prejudiced and hostile 
to the Apostle, yet how trifling a proportion must the few brethren 
who were the exception have been to the general mass of the 
Jewish-Christians, who regarded the Apostle simply as the worst 
enemy of the law.” For we cannot help seeing that the description 


1 A writer who at first makes thousands upon thousands be converted by 
every sermon of the Apostles, need not surely make much difficulty about tens 
of thousands at this stage ! 

* Kuinéel appreciates this difficulty, and remarks quite frankly on ddedgor 
(17), ‘* Apostoli et presbyteri, nam coetus non favebat Paulo.” He is taken to 
task, however, by Meyer, who thinks his remark strange, “as if ver. 20 spoke of a 
bigoted hostility to which there were no exceptions, and which went so far as not 
even to allow of a friendly reception.” But is not this undeniably the meaning 
of what follows? The prejudice against the Apostle was so great that he was 
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of the temper of these zealots for the law is meant to depict to us 
that same hatred of the Apostle which soon afterwards broke out 
in so threatening a manner in spite of the advice which, though 
well-meant, could yet, from the nature of the case, scarcely avert 
the danger." And why should we hesitate to believe in such a 
disposition against the Apostle among the Jewish-Christian in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, as well as among the Jewish inhabitants ; 
are not those who came from James described to us as his declared 
foes and opponents? Does not this statement about the great 
apprehension for the Apostle, awakened at that time by the zeal 
for the law cherished by those inhabitants of Jerusalem, agree 
completely with what we know of the feeling which was afterwards 
entertained against the Apostle Paul by the Ebionites, who were 
so nearly allied to the Jewish-Christians of Jerusalem? We can 
only wonder how a writer who has hitherto taken the greatest 
pains to conceal, as much as possible, the true relation in which 
the Apostle stood to the Jewish-Christians, should have here come 
forward for once with the bare naked truth, and this too in a 
connection in which the matter in hand had so great a practical 
importance, and by its results must have tended to bring the 


not recognised as a brother in the faith, but regarded only as an apostate. Thus 
it requires to be explained how in the Church of Jerusalem, a Church which was 
under the immediate guidance of the Apostles, such a difference had arisen 
between these ddeAdot memuorevedres and the ddeApol. Neander is completely 
silent on this point. Though, as Zeller remarks (Apostel. Gesch. p. 281), the 
words of ver. 21 need not involve more than a suspicion, the case is not much 
altered. Suspicion would be enough to fan a considerable blaze of fanaticism in 
zealots such as these. 

1 The'writer himself suggests the connection between this temper of the Jewish- 
Christians and the scenes which took place afterwards. See ver. 22. Though the 
words mdvras Sei tARO0s ocvvedOeiv should be understood not of a tumult but 
merely of a concourse of the curious, how would that help us? A multitude 
which has flocked together from curiosity because an apostate and preacher of 
apostasy, of whom much has been heard, has ventured to appear in the streets of 
Jerusalem, cannot be credited with the kindest intentions. In such a case the 
merest accident might serve as an occasion for the smouldering hatred to burst 
out into open violence. This cuveAOciv, then, is not different from the ovvdpopy 
rod aod of ver. 30. It is also evident that oftds éotw .. . Mavtas TmavTaxov 
dcddoKe@v in ver. 28 refers to ver. 21, drocraciay 6idacKets. 
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Jewish-Christians into disrepute. But the clear literal meaning of 
his words can leave us in no doubt on the matter, and even if, as 
the mécau pupiddes seems to indicate, the Jewish-Christians of 
Jerusalem had become confused in his mind with the general body 
of the Jewish inhabitants of the city (for there cannot have been 
a very great difference between the Jews and the Jewish-Christians 
of Jerusalem),! what he has once said cannot be unsaid, and his 
testimony is of all the more value, as it must be looked on as 
wrung from him against his will by the might of historical truth. 
The result then is that, according to the statement of the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles himself, the Jewish-Christians in 
Jerusalem saw in the Apostle Paul an apostate from the law, and 
a preacher of this apostasy among both Jews and Gentiles. If 
they held this opinion of him, no one can be blamed for thinking 
that they cannot have been so indifferent and uninterested as is 
generally supposed, in events which, like the scenes that immedi- 
ately ensued, were undeniably the natural outcome of views and 
opinions such as theirs. 

What actually happened after this point was doubtless that the 
Apostle’s appearance in Jerusalem led to tumults in which he was 
saved from the passion of the Jews by the military force of the 
Romans, but thus became a prisoner in their hands. The Acts tells 
us this; and it tells us in reality nothing more that we can im- 
plicitly believe. What it says of the occurrences which led to this 
result is all coloured through and through with the apologetic 
tendency which dominates the work. It is in pursuance of this 
tendency that the Apostle is made to take the advice that had 
been offered him. He absolved himself thereby from the charge 
that had been brought against him; the groundlessness and un- 
reasonableness of the hatred which burst out against him as an 
apostate became perfectly clear. This idea is the thread which 


1 "Tovdaios of memuorevkdres are therefore faithful adherents of the law in general 
—orthodox Jews, whether they are believing or unbelieving Jews in reference to 
Christianity. The expression is evidently used by the author in this sense as 
concerning Judaism merely, 
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runs through the series of public trials which followed the Apostle’s 
imprisonment. We have here an artistically constructed plot, 
which, however, is by no means calculated to give us a clear or 
natural idea of what actually happened. If we turn to the chief 
scene of the narrative, which is certainly developed with some 
amount of dramatic interest, namely, the trial of the Apostle before 
the Sanhedrim, xxiii. 1-10, how unlikely and unintelligible, how 
unworthy of the Apostle even, does everything appear! Most of 
all are we struck with the artifice which the Apostle is represented 
as employing in order to involve the two parties composing the 
Sanhedrim, namely, the Sadducees and the Pharisees, in a quarrel 
with each other, so as not only to avert the attention and passion 
of the Sanhedrim from himself, but to gain for himself the good-will 
of one of the parties. After the violent outburst of passion from 
both sides which had interrupted the Apostle’s discourse at its 
very outset, he commenced with the bold declaration, in which he 
had in view the difference which divided the two parties of the 
Sadducees and Pharisees, “I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee ; 
of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in question.” 
This one word is represented as having had the immediate result 
not only of setting the Sadducees and Pharisees at violent strife 
with each other, but of bringing over the Pharisees to the Apostle’s 
side, and making them declare openly that they found no fault in 
him. Here the first question that arises is whether the Apostle’s 
statement of the difference between himself and his opponents was 
strictly true. He might agree with the Pharisees in believing in a 
resurrection, but he could scarcely say with truth that the reason 
why he stood before that court was that he had preached Jesus as 
the one through whom the people of Israel’s hope of a resurrection 
was to be fulfilled. For if we take the sense of the Apostle’s 
words, wept édmidos Kal avactdcews veKpOv éya@ Kplvomat, as 
Neander takes it (Bohn, 307), it at once becomes clear that the 
question raised between him and his opponents was not that of 
the resurrection of the dead generally, but the question whether 
or not Jesus had risen from the dead, But this fact could be 
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denied without prejudice to the general doctrine of a resurrection. 
And although the Apostle agreed with the Pharisees on this point, 
he at once differed from them with regard to a fact, without the 
recognition of which the belief in a resurrection could have no 
value or meaning for him. Here then it was simply useless for 
him to insist on this point of agreement, which included the bare 
possibility of the resurrection of Jesus, and at once suggested the 
great chasm there was between the possible and the actual. Thus 
it was only very superficially true that he stood for judgment as a 
Pharisee, on account of a belief which he held in common with 
the Pharisees. But the Apostle asserted expressly that he was 
being judged as a Pharisee. Even in this assertion we have a 
shifty and ambiguous way of evading the question at issue. And 
the same applies to the statement that the whole difference between 
the Apostle and his opponents could be reduced to the doctrine of 
the resurrection. The Apostle must have known perfectly well 
that the doctrine of the resurrection was not in dispute here at all ; 
in regard to it he was in exactly the same case as the Jewish- 
Christians of Jerusalem who believed in the resurrection of Jesus 
and were not molested on that account. 

The real cause of offence was that which distinguished him 
from the Jewish-Christians, namely, his doctrine about the law. 
Here then we find a second evasion of the real question at issue 
which does not agree with the Apostle’s frank love of truth; and 
the remark of Grotius on ver. 6, “non deerat Paulo humana etiam 
prudentia, qua in bonum evangelii utens columbe serpentem 
utiliter miscebat et inimicorum dissidiis fruebatur,” is a very 
accurate description of the case, but on that account by no means 
a vindication of the Apostle. But setting aside these moral diffi- 
culties, we can scarcely imagine that a single expression casually 
let fall by the Apostle regarding the resurrection could at once have 
kindled so fierce a fire. Parties which differed from each other on 
such essential points, and yet came in contact with each other so 
constantly in ordinary life, must long have come to an under- 
standing about the points on which they differed. In the San- 
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hedrim they were united as members of one and the same tribunal, 
and we cannot believe that their doctrinal differences could on any 
occasion break out in passionate conflict; least of all in a case 
like this where the defence of the accused was so palpable a 
stratagem. Here, however,-we have both parties disputing with a 
fury and a passion which blinded them to their own interests as 
much as if they had been quarrelling about these opposing doctrines 
for the first time. The intention of the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles in this narrative appears all the more clearly from the 
absence in it of any historical probability. The Acts makes the 
Apostle Paul stand throughout in as close a relation as possible to 
Judaism ; his real, essential opposition to it is concealed and 
ignored, and in place of it that side of the Apostle’s teaching and 
conduct is presented to us on which he has some small agreement 
with Judaism. In doing this the author evidently wishes on the 
one hand to remove the prejudices which the Jewish-Christians 
may have felt against the Apostle as an opponent of the law, and 
on the other to show how groundless the hatred of the Jews against 
the Apostle had really been. As the Apostle stands here before 
the Sanhedrim, which was composed of Pharisees and Sadducees 
alike, and held the belief in a resurrection in common with the 
Pharisees, the author had an opportunity of making it appear that 
the Pharisees had not been so much the enemies of the Apostle as 
the Sadducees. The Apostle was thus the victim of the partisan 
hatred of a mere sect. The author allows us to see the train of 
thought which led him to give this version of the story, when he 
remarks, xxiii. 8, on the doctrinal differences between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees. The reader is already well acquainted with 
_these parties and even with their distinctive tenets (ver. 34), and 
what leads the writer to enlarge on this subject once more? If he 
were only relating a matter of fact in a simple and careful way, it 
would never have occurred to him to make special mention of a 
| fact which is taken for granted all through the Gospels as a thing 
that everybody knew. The position in which he was to place the 
Apostle in regard to the Pharisees and Sadducees must have led 
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him to dwell in this way on their doctrinal difference. He seems 
to have constructed his account of the Apostle’s behaviour before 
the Sanhedrim out of his knowledge of this difference between the 
two parties. So far is he misled by the efforts which he makes to 
represent the cause of the Apostle as a party affair of the Pharisees, 
that he almost makes the Pharisees into Christians; It is not 
enough that he finds a point of contact in the doctrine of the 
resurrection : the other peculiarity of the Pharisees, their belief in 
angels and spirits, is also pressed into the same service. Whilst 
the Pharisees, acknowledging the Apostle’s cause as their own, 
declare openly that they can find no fault with this man, they go 
so far as to add (ver. 9), et 8é wvedua eXdAnoev avTo@ 4) GryyeNos, etc. 
This refers to what the Apostle had said in his speech to the people, 
xxl. 6-18, of the appearance of the risen Jesus, and the Pharisees 
seem prepared actually to concede to the Apostle the reality of 
these appearances; but in the very moment in which they seem to 
be about to acknowledge this openly, the author makes them 
suddenly suppress their declaration, as though they shrank back 
from so great a concession, We may say with Neander (p. 432, 
Bohn, 307) that “the concluding words of the interrupted speech, 
1 Ocopayaper, are certainly a gloss, and a gloss disturbing the 
sense, because this: was assuredly more than the Pharisees from 
their standpoint could ever have thought of saying.” But the 
speech of the Pharisees requires to be completed in some way, 
and it matters little what words we supply; it is clear that 
even what goes before expresses far more than the Pharisees from 
their standpoint could ever have thought of saying. Those who 
were prepared to grant so much could have no objection of any 
weight to urge against the Christian faith. And how can we 
think that the Pharisees, seated in the Sanhedrim to judge the 
Apostle, could appear as champions of his cause, and that, blinded 
by a mere appearance of similarity between his faith and theirs, 
they could deem those features of his teaching which were offensive 
to them as Pharisees, and the great charge brought against him of 
profaning the temple, and undermining the authority of the law, to 
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be unimportant matters which called for no further discussion? All 
this is in the highest degree improbable, and shows clearly that this 
whole trial before the Sanhedrim is, in the form in which we have 
it, a scene arranged by the author of the Acts, in which he does not 
even take pains to sustain the dignity of the Apostle’s character. 
We need not scruple to say that the quarrel between the Apostle 
and the High Priest, which forms the prelude to this disorderly 
-assize, is so unworthy of the Apostle that thanks are due to any 
criticism which, on sufficient reasons, would free him from this 
blot upon his character. The author of the Acts of the Apostles 
has here in his mind—a thing that tells against rather than in favour 
of the historical character of his narrative—the trial of Jesus before 
the Sanhedrim; but how unlike does the Apostle appear to the 
image of him who “lived in him.” “Ubi est illa patientia Salva- 
toris qui quasi agnus ductus ad victimam non aperuit os suum, sed 
clementer loquitur verberanti; ‘Si male locutus, argue de malo, si 
autem bene, quid me cedis?’” This is Jerome’s sentence on this 
passage (contra Pelag. iii. init.), and the impression left by these 
words is not effaced when he adds, “Non Apostolo detrahimus, 
sed gloriam Domini preedicamus, qui in carne passus carnis injuriam 
superat et fragilitatem.” Even Olshausen does not hesitate to say 
that it appears unworthy of the Apostle to have spoken so abusively; 
that by such behaviour he transgressed the decorum due to the 
supreme court of justice, and, confounding the office with the person, 
gave passionate vent to his feelings with regard to the man, where 
only the office was concerned. Neander indeed is of opinion that 
these passionate words contained the truth, and that the Apostle, 
when it was pointed out to him that it was the High Priest whom 
he had thus vilified, at once retracted his words, saying that he had 


1 It ig really incomprehensible how Olshausen from his standpoint could have 
committed himself to such an opinion on the behaviour of the Apostle. If the 
letter is worth so much, and leaves no room to doubt that the Apostle really be- 
haved as is represented, and if it be also certain that the Apostles must, as direct 
organs of the Holy Spirit, be considered infallible authorities on every subject, 
then we ought not to judge the behaviour of the Apostle according to our human 
standard of morality, but rather to arrange our standard of morality according to 
the behaviour of the Apostle. 


VOL. I. 0 
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not reflected that it was the High Priest to whom he was speaking, 
and to whom, of course, according to law, reverence was due. But 
this can scarcely stand, for the simple reason that the words OuK 
noevy cannot mean “non reputabam.” They can only mean “TI did not 
know.” Now the Apostle could not say in earnest that he did not 
know him : he can only have said, “ I did not know that he was the 
High Priest,” in an ironical sense. If the words are to be taken in 
this sense, they show how little he thought of retracting. The same 
is shown by the stratagem to which he immediately afterwards 
resorted in order to embarrass the Sadducees, his real enemies, 
who had the High Priest Ananias at their head, by ranging himself 
on the side of the Pharisees, and making common cause with the 
latter against them. The same tone and character run through the 
whole of the Apostle’s behaviour at this trial. I cannot agree with 
the opinion which Neander expresses on this passage (p. 421, Bohn, 
306), “The manner in which the Apostle conducted himself here 
shows him to have been a man who knew how to control the 
ebullitions of feeling with Christian self-control, and to avail 
himself of circumstances with Christian prudence without any 
compromise of truth.” I can see here neither any “ Christian re- 
pression of passion” nor any Christian “turning circumstances to 
account without prejudice to truth ;” and I consider it unjust that 
the picture of the Apostle’s character which we gain from his 
Epistles should be distorted by the misrepresentations of an author 
who lived long after the Apostolic period, and wrote in the interests 
of a party, 

If we have formed a true estimate of the passages, xxi. 17-26 
and xxiil. 1-10, we are led to the conclusion that we are not entitled 
to regard the narrative of which they form a part as a piece of 
actual history : even though historical criticism should not be able 
to demonstrate in every particular the truth of the suspicion at 
which it has thus arrived. After our examination of the passage 
xxii, 1, sg, it must appear doubtful whether the Apostle’s case 
was ever heard before the Sanhedrim at all. If this is doubtful, 
what security have we that the two speeches said to be delivered. 


dF 
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by the Apostle—one, in chap. xxii, before the Jewish people, the 
other, chap. xxvi., before King Agrippa—were really delivered as 
the author tells us? The first at any rate must have been delivered 
under circumstances which were scarcely suitable for such a dis- 
course, Is it likely that the Roman tribune, who had arrested the 
Apostle in the midst of a wild tumult, should have given permission 
to a prisoner whom he held to be an incendiary of the most 
dangerous kind, and about whom he knew nothing except what he 
heard from his own mouth—that he was a Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia, 
to deliver a public address when he was in the act of being removed 
to the castle ; it being impossible to foresee what effect the speech 
would have on the people, who were already excited to such an 
alarming degree? Is it likely that in the excited state they were 
in, the people would have listened so long with patience to a man 
whom they hated, and of whom they were already convinced that 
he was worthy of death? At any rate we must again draw atten- 
tion to the curious circumstance which marks this speech as well 
as the speech of Stephen, and that delivered by the Apostle in the 
Areopagus. It is arranged in such a way that when the speaker 
arrives at a certain point he is interrupted. The point in this case 
is where he begins to speak of his mission to the Gentiles, and this 
reminds the people of their special reason for hating him. This 
point, however, is not reached until he has worked out his main 
thesis as far as he could mean to do so under such circumstances. 
Both speeches, chaps. xxii. and xxvi., have a thoroughly apologetic 
tendency. ‘The chief idea which the Apostle dwells on is this; the 
vocation to which he had hitherto devoted himself among the Gen- 
tiles was by no means arbitrarily chosen, or the accidental result of 
a resolution arrived at in his own mind without being influenced 
from without ; he had merely followed a call that had been addressed 
to him from above, he had been forced to take the step by an objec- 
tive external agency, which operated on him so powerfully that he 
could not resist it. Of course, such an apology seems not inappro- 
priate to the aim which the Apostle is supposed to have had in view 
in delivering the two speeches, but it also suits in a remarkable 
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manner the apologetic tendency which the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles generally sets himself to further. The question therefore 
arises from it whether, when at other times he found it necessary to 
vindicate his position, the Apostle was in the habit of referring to the 
fact on which this apologyis based. But this is not the case: in none 
of the Apostle’s Epistles,in which he certainly had occasion to defend 
his position against opponents of various kinds, is there any distinct 
reference in such a spirit and for such a purpose to the outward 
matter of fact which he is here reported to have made the chief 
subject of important discourses on two separate occasions. But 
such an apology is, strictly considered, not at all suited to the situa- 
tion in which the Apostle found himself, at least in chap. xxii. We 
must not here forget that the true cause of the hatred of the Jews 
against the Apostle was not so much his faith in Christ as his 
attack upon the law. As long as he did not vindicate himself on 
this last subject, any apologetic attempt must have been in vain; 
but the whole of the speech contains no reference to this, and we 
cannot suppose the reason to have been that he was interrupted, or 
that he would have spoken on the subject if the speech had been 
continued. In the second speech also, in which the Apostle was 
at full liberty to éxpress himself fully and in detail, nothing is said 
on this point. 

In fact the Acts of the Apostles purposely avoids it as if Paul 
did not differ in this respect from the other Apostles. In the then 
position of the Apostle such an apology could not have been of much 
use ; but things would appear differently to a writer who had to 
vindicate the Apostle not merely in respect of his attitude towards 
the Mosaic law, but generally in respect of his Apostolic authority. 
What stronger evidence could be brought forward for such a 
purpose, than the repeated and circumstantial narrative of the 
extraordinary event by which, against his own intentions, and 
even against his will, he had been placed in the career in which 
he had been working as an Apostle ? 

If these two speeches, especially the first, can scarcely be thought 
to have been actually delivered, then we can scarcely help thinking, 
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with regard to this part of the Acts which deals with the Apostle’s 
arrest, that the course of affairs was in reality much simpler than 
we have it here. The simple original fact has been made up into 
quite a number of public trials, each of which, however, is merely 
a repetition of one and the same scene. The same idea, also, is 
present in them all, namely, to have the Apostle’s innocence pro- 
claimed, now by himself, and now by others whose verdict might 
appear to be entitled to respect. This is the intention of the 
Apostle’s speech before the people: it was not indeed possible for 
him to convince them of his innocence, yet it was something to 
set up the objective point of view from which his case must, in 
justice, be decided. The proceedings before the Sanhedrim were 
instituted by the Roman tribune, to whom the true cause of the 
tumultuous popular riot against the Apostle was still unknown, in 
order yy@vat TO acdades, TO Ti KaTHYopEtTas Tapa Tov Iovdaiwy 
(xx. 30). As the Apostle succeeded in drawing the party of the 
Pharisees over to his interest, and received from them the declara- 
tion, ovdev Kaxov EUPLoKOMEV EV TO avoparro TovT@ (XxXili. 9), how 
striking a public recognition of his innocence and of the justness 
of his cause was thus achieved! The mild, indulgent treatment of 
the Apostle by the Roman tribune was, as the Acts regards it, the 
result of the favourable issue of the trial before the Sanhedrim. 
The new trial which was instituted by the Roman Procurator Felix, 
in the form of a Roman process, gave the Apostle a fresh oppor- 
tunity not only of proving the injustice of the accusation brought 
against him, but also of exhibiting his orthodoxy as a Jew, in such 
a way as to make the point on which he differs from his opponents 
appear to be avery trifling affair indeed. But here also we cannot 
_see how the Apostle could say with a clear conscience, duoroy@ Se 
TovTd col, 6Ts Kata Tiv ddoy I A€eyovoew aipeciv, otTW aTpEw 
To TaTpoOp Oc, TisTEvoV TaoL TOIS KAT TOV VvOMov Kal TOIS ev 
rolis Tpodyrass yeypappevors (inter alia, then the commandment, 
Genesis xvii. 14), eAaida éyor eis Tov Ocor, i Kal AUTOL oUTOL 
mpoa SéxXov Tat, dvdctacw pédrew ececbar vexpav, Sixaiwy te Kab 


Soe ae: , @ 5. TS RY BES. , 
aSiK@V" 1) AUTOL OUTOL ELTUTWOAY, TL EUPOY EV EMOL AOLKN PLA, TTAVTOS 
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pov emt Tod auvedplov' # rept mids TavTns povys, 7S expata cars 
é€v avutots, &Tt Tepe avacTdcews VEKP@V eyo Kpivopat onpLepov up 
Uudv (xxiv. 14, sqq.) The case of the Apostle is here again placed 
in a very equivocal light, but he is so far successful that the Pro- 
curator Felix not only does not decide against him, but treats him 
with attention and forbearance. Under the successor of Felix, the 
new Procurator Porcius Festus, a new and somewhat splendid trial 
took place, at which the Jewish King Agrippa and his sister Ber- 
nice were present. The Procurator was convinced of the Apostle’s 
innocence as his predecessor had been, yet his compliant attitude 
towards the Jews made it necessary for the Apostle to appeal to 
the Emperor. This trial is said to have been held as a compliment 
to the king; another reason is given afterwards, that the Procurator 
wished to have the king’s opinion on the case, he being a Jew (yet 
this opinion could only be founded on the ex parte statement of the 
Apostle himself), in order that he might have something definite to 
report to Rome. The Apostle accordingly relates afresh before this 
august assembly the history of his conversion, not without repeated 
assurances of his orthodoxy as a Jew, though at the same time 
evading the real point of the accusation against him. The result 
of this scene is the unanimous decision of the whole assembly : 
dre ovdev Oavarou akvov ) Secuav mpdcce 6 av perros ouros with 
the additional declaration of Agrippa to Festus, droredvabar eSvvaro 
6 avOpwrros ovTOS, € fun erreKeKANTO Kaicapa. This was the result 
to which the author of the Acts wished to lead his reader, and he 
does not neglect to point out the importance of such an opinion 
from the mouth of one who was so well acquainted with all the 
customs and religious controversies of the Jews, and who also knew 
something of the history of Jesus (xxvi. 3). The question directly 
put to the King by the Apostle (verse 27), mioreders Bacided 
’Aypinra tots mpodbyrass ; with the confident answer given by the 
Apostle himself, oiSa étu mucrevers, What purpose do they serve 
but to increase the importance of the King’s decision, by this 
assurance of his orthodoxy? But it can scarcely be imagined 
that the decision of a King whose morals were not of the most 
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respectable, could have possessed such value in the Apostle’s 
eyes; nor that he prized so highly the opportunity afforded 
him of pleading his cause before the King, as the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles represents him to have said at the outset of 
his speech, xxvi. 2. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL IN ROME—HIS IMPRISONMENT AND MARTYRDOM. 


In consequence of the Apostle’s appeal to the Emperor, the 
Procurator Festus ordered him to be removed from Czesarea to Rome. 
He travelled with some other prisoners under the escort of a 
Roman centurion, whose humane treatment of him is warmly 
spoken of in the Acts. The detailed narrative of this journey, 
apparently taken from an account of it by Luke, though betraying 
another hand here and there, is yet the most authentic informa- 
tion that the Acts gives us on the Apostle’s life ; for the history of 
his apostolic labours, however, it contains little of importance. 
But as soon as he arrives in Rome we see him plunged into a 
controversy with the Jews, the results of which demand our study 
and attention. The most important statement bearing on the 
Apostle’s life which this part of the Acts contains, is that given 
at the close of the work, that the Apostle remained two whole 
years in Rome, and held free intercourse with all that came to him, 
working unhindered for the kingdom of God by the preaching of 
the gospel of Christ. What makes this concluding remark, which 
has been so much discussed, so enigmatical, is that in speaking 
of a period of two years, it suggests that at the expiration of this 
period there was a change in the Apostle’s circumstances, and 
that some definite event then took place. But what could this 
have been? If the appeal of the Apostle to the Emperor was 
decided after this long delay, and the Apostle consequently set at 
liberty, it does not seem conceivable that the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles should pass over in utter silence an event for 
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which the reader is prepared by all that goes before, and which 
would have been in such striking accordance with the apologetic 
tendency of his work. 

The general assumption is that at the end of these two years 
the Apostle was set at liberty, either in consequence of the verdict 
of the Emperor, or in some other way ; that he then made several 
journeys, especially one to Spain, but that he afterwards under- 
went a second imprisonment at Rome, and at last suffered martyr- 
dom along with the Apostle Peter. A second Roman imprisonment 
is first spoken of by Eusebius, but the idea had already become 
traditional in his time, and is based upon no other evidence than 
the Epistles called by the Apostle’s name, which were thought not 
to be intelligible without it. Our opinion on this pretended fact, 
as well as on all that goes beyond the limit set by the Acts, depends 
chiefly on the question how far the historical connection in which 
these laterfortunes of the Apostle are embodied appears to be worthy 
of our confidence. We still find Peter and Paul inseparable from 
each other; even in their death they are not divided. This is very 
significant ; we cannot fail to see here the mythico-traditional work- 
ing out of the parallel which the author of the Acts has instituted 
between the two Apostlesall along. The legend continues to expand 
in the direction of this definite idea ; and this process does not cease 
till a belief is formed and takes possession of the mind of the period, ° 
that Peter and Paul, the most illustrious of the Apostles, had founded 
the Roman Church together, and after this common work had suffered 
a common martyrdom in the same city. Here the legend reaches 


1 In order to explain this conclusion of the Acts of the Apostles, Schnecken- 
EorEer remarks, p. 126—‘‘He came to Rome and there preached unmolested : 
pera mdons mappynoias dkadvtes. Is not this a fitting conclusion? Is it not 
quite in harmony with the design running through the whole history of Paul?” 
Certainly ; if, that is to say, the author of the Acts had no more positive result 
to communicate ; if Paul was not actually acquitted and released. 

2H. E. ii. 22. Tore pev ody Grolier eapeyoy abOts emt thy Tov Knpoyparos Ova+ 
koviay pees © éxet oteihacOa tov andaorohoy: Setrepoy 8 émPBavra TH atrh TONEL 
T® KaT avToY (Nepova) TehewwOyvar paptupi ev @ Seapois € eXSpevos Tov Tpos Tepd- 
beov Seurépay ouvrdrres émioToAry, 6400 onpalvey THY TE TPOTEpav ALTO yevouerny 
drodoyiav kal Thy mapardbas TeAclwow. 
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its completion. Its point of departure was simply what was 
known of the life of Paul; nothing more. Paul did aetually come 
to Rome : his office as Apostle to the Gentiles led him thither, and 
we may also take it as a historical fact that he died there as a 
martyr. In the case of Peter, however, we can find no basis for 
the story but vague legends. It cannot be disputed that he 
laboured for the Gospel beyond the bounds of Judea. At least 
the Acts of the Apostles represents him as not only going into 
Samaria, but also as visiting the cities of Phcenicia; and, according 
to Gal. ii. 11, he also appeared at Antioch. But on this point 
further proof is wanting: nothing can be built on the passage 
1 Cor. ix. 5. The Apostle Paul here says of himself, 7) ove eyomev 
éLovoiay adedoay yuvatka Tepidyewv, WS Kal Ot AowTTOL aTOTTONOL; 
Kal ob aderdot tod Kupiov, cat Kndas, but this mepearyew can only 
refer to the Apostle Paul himself, and the sense of the words can 
only be: Had he not the right to take with him on his missionary 
journeys an aSeddx) yuv7) as the rest of the Apostles had an aderd7 
yuvn? In any case it may well be assumed that the foreign mis- 
sionary activity of the Apostle Peter was directed exclusively to 
the Jews, according to the arrangements made Gal. ii. 9. The 
martyrdom of the Apostle Peter is certainly mentioned in the 
New Testament, but it is only in the apocryphal-looking ap- 
pendix to the Gospel of John, xxi, 18, 19, and neither here nor 
in the fourth epistle of Clemens Romanus, ch. v., is the place speci- 
fied. 1 Peter v. 13 shows, however, that when that Epistle was 
written, the legend had fixed his residence at Rome; the inter- 
pretation of Babylon by Rome agrees best with the whole tenor of 
the Epistle. Perhaps we may see a slight allusion to this legend 
in the two passages, Acts xix. 21 and xxiii. 11. Even at that 
time, when the Apostle Paul first took the resolve to travel from 
Ephesus by Macedonia and Achaia to Jerusalem, he is said to 
have declared emphatically érz wera ro yevéoOar pe éxel, Set pe 
cat ‘Pony iseiv, and when he had successfully passed through 
the trial before the Sanhedrim, and the stormy scene with which 
it ended, the Lord is represented as appearing to him on the 
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following night, and encouraging him with the words, Odpce, os 
yap Sveaptupw Ta Tepe €uov els ‘Tepovoanip, oUTH oe Sel Kal ELS 
*Pouny Haptupjoat. In both these passages there is so marked a 
suggestion, that the apostolate must reach its highest point, and 
receive its crown of glory in the eis ‘Pony paptupnoat, that there 
must be some special meaning in the phrase. In the case of an 
author who displays so distinct and so persistent an apologetic 
interest, it may not be too bold to suppose that the thought of the 
Apostle Peter, whom legend had already taken to Rome, may have 
been before his mind. Whether this be so or not, there was no 
doubt about the Apostle Paul’s case; but the author wishes to 
make his claim to the honour as clear as possible, and makes him 
express beforehand his knowledge of his destination. 

Starting from this, and seeking to trace the elements of the legend 
further, we find it divide into two different branches, one of which 
takes an Anti-Pauline, the other a Petrino-Pauline direction. The 
first of these forms is connected with Simon Magus, on whose account 
Peter is made to come to Rome. Even the Acts of the Apostles 
represents them as meeting in Samaria. When the Apostle 
perceived the perverse nature of the Magus from his design to 
obtain the Holy Spirit by impure means, he encountered the 
danger of corruption which threatened Christianity through the 
Magus. As for the question whether the Magus represents a real 
historical person, it is clear from the Acts that he is the reflection 
of a Samaritan popular deity. The religion of Samaria being con- 
sidered a heathen one, he became the representative both of the 
heretical Christianity which was mingled with elements of heathen- 
ism, and of heathenism itself ;! and the Apostle Peter travelled 
from place to place, from land to land, from east to west, hard on 
the footsteps of the Magus who went before him, to combat him 
in every place, and to refute the godless doctrine he promulgated. 
This is the form in which the legend appears in the pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies, and in the writings connected with them. 


1 Die Chr. Gnosis, p. 306. A more accurate and detailed account of Simon 
Magus will be found in “ Christenthum der drei ersten Jahrh.,” p. 87, sq. 
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In the same form Eusebius is also acquainted with it. As soon as 
the Magus had fled before the Apostle from the east to the west, 
and had attained so great success in Rome itself by means of his 
magic arts, that he was there honoured as a god and had a 
statue erected to him, Peter also appeared there. Ilapazrodas 
youv emt THs avtns Knavdiov Bacirelas 4 Tavayabos Kat 
didavOpwrotaTy Tov Odwv Trpovowa TOV KapTepov Kal peyav TOV 
’Amoctodwy, Tov apeTns &vexa TV OLTOV aTa’TOV Tporyopov, 
Tlérpov, emt thy ‘Pony ws éri THAULKODTOY Aupedva Biov YeLpa- 
yorer &s olatis yevvatos Tov. Oeod otpatnyos Tots Oetous Sois 
dpakdpevos, tiv TodvTiunTov eumopelav Tov vonTod pwtos €& 
dvatorav tows Kata Siow éxopster bos avTO Kat Noyou Wuxev 
THTNPLOV, TO KIpYyLA THs TOV ovpavav Bacirelas evaryyertbopevos. 
What is said here as well as by Justin Martyr in the lesser 
“ Apology,” of a statue erected to this Simon in Rome, on an 
island of the Tiber, with this inscription, “‘ Simoni deo Sancta,” is 
an evident mistake, a confusion of Simon Magus with the Sabine 
Roman god Semo Sancus (who may also have been originally allied 
with the ancient Eastern Sem, Semo); but the curious and im- 
portant legend of the Magus and the Apostle Peter cannot have 
been derived altogether from this circumstance. This then was 
what brought the Apostle to Rome at so early a period. For the 
truth of this tradition Ensebius appeals at the close of his narrative 
(ii. 15) to Clement of Alexandria, who has related the history in 
the sixth book of his Hypotyposes, and to the similar testimony 
of Bishop Papias of Hierapolis. It is doubtful here whether 
Clement and Papias are cited as witnesses for the whole of the 
foregoing narrative about Simon Magus and Peter, or only for 
that part of it which refers to the Gospel of Mark. Eusebius is 
speaking about the reason why Mark composed his Gospel in 
Rome; he says: “the great impression which Peter had made on 
the Romish Christians by his brilliant victory over Simon Magus, 
had produced in them a strong desire to possess a written memorial 
of the Christian doctrine. he had preached to them. So on their 
pressing entreaty, Mark, the companion of Peter, drew up the 
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Gospel which has been handed down under his name.” As we 
see in Eusebius vi. 14, Clement did actually mention Peter’s 
teaching in Rome, but whether the elder Papias did so too is 
doubtful, as Eusebius can only have referred to the passage quoted 
by him (iii. 39) from the works of Papias, in which it is only said 
that the Gospel of Mark arose out of the doctrinal teachings of the 
Apostle Peter. The Romish origin of the Gospel of Mark seems, 
moreover, to have been an ancient tradition, which may thus 
have been well known to Papias; and if he knew this, why 
should he not have been acquainted with the rest of the 
story which stood in close connection with it? Mark came to 
Rome only as the companion of Peter, but for what cause could 
Peter have come to Rome at so early a period, but that the 
presence of Simon Magus there made it necessary that he should 
be there also? It is very possible that even in this form the 
legend had a certain antithetical relation to the Apostle Paul. 
Simon Magus being the personification of heathenism, the 
Apostle Peter, who followed him wherever he went, to combat him 
and convert the people everywhere from his false doctrine, is 
expressly described as the Apostle to the Gentiles, which he really 
was not, but is now made to have been, in order not to leave this 
renown exclusively to Paul. The pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
expressly ascribe this title to the Apostle Peter, as he himself 
says, iii. 59, “ dpyav els Ta €Ovn Ta Todos Oeous A€yorTa, KnpvEat 
Kar Siddbau, Ore eis ati 6 Ocds Os ovpavov extice Kai yRV Kal TA 
év avtow Tdvta bras ayarncavtes avtov coOnvas SuvnOdcw.” 
This sphere, which we are accustomed to see occupied exclusively 
by Paul, as the Apostle to the Gentiles, is here described as being 
filled by Peter equally, and in this same Homily we are startled to 
find, by plain indications, that Simon Magus, whom the Apostle 
Peter overcomes, represents the Apostle Paul himself. It has 
already been shown what unequivocal attacks upon the Apostle 
Paul these Homilies contain ; and especially how their theory of 
revelation is used to prove that he had forced his way among the 
number of the Apostles by illegitimate means, and was destitute of 
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all true apostolic authority. This attack runs through the whole 
of these Homilies. The great charge brought against Simon Magus 
is that he had called Peter cateyvwopevos (Hom. xvii. 19). Now 
this applies to the Apostle Paul (Gal. ii. 11). There is the same 
reference when Peter, in the letter to James which is prefixed to 
the Homilies, chap. ii., speaks of a difference of doctrine which he 
not only knew of as a prophet, but because he could already see 
the beginning of the evil. “For some among the Gentiles,” he 
says, “have rejected my preaching in accordance with the law, and 
have adopted the lawless and unworthy doctrine of a man opposed 
to me. Even in my lifetime some have undertaken, through artful 
interpretation of my teachings, to transform them into exhortations 
to the abolition of the law, as if that were my real opinion, and I 
were not straightforward in my teaching, which may God forbid. 
This conduct of theirs is nothing but opposition to the law of God, 
which was given by Moses, and testified to by our Lord when he 
said of its everlasting duration, ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but one jot or one tittle shall not pass away from the law.’ Thus 
he spoke that it might be kept in its entirety. But those persons 
who, I know not how, profess to be able to tell what I think, and 
to understand the teachings which I deliver better than I do myself, 
say of those teachings, that their doctrine and intention are such 
as I never intended them to be. If such persons dare to utter 
such lies in my lifetime, how much more will they dare to lie after 
my death !” 

There can scarcely be any doubt that this avOpwmos éyOpos, 
whose avopuos Kat pdrvapwéns didacxadia the Gentiles accepted, is 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, Paul. He is also that wdadvos, of whom 
Peter says, Hom. ii. 17, that Simon Magus came to the Gentiles 
before him, but that he (Peter) followed him, érerOav as oxdto 
PAs, WS aYVOIa vats, WS VoTw lacts. OUTws 87 ws adnOrs ioe 
mpopyrns eipnKev, mp@tov rpevdés Set edXOcivy evaryyédov sro 
Travov Twos Kat 0 ovTas pera Kabalpeow Tob dyiov torov 
evayyedov adybes Kpvpa SvarreupOnvas, eis erravop0wow Tov 
écouever aipécewv, The false gospel of this heretical teacher, on 
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which the true one follows, is the Pauline gospel of the abolition 
of the Jaw, and the words peta xabaipeow tod dylov Térov are not 
merely a piece of chronology, but an allusion to Acts xxi, 28, 
according to which passage the Jews fell upon Paul with the cry, 
OUTOS eaTLY 6 avOpwros, 0 KaTa Tov aod Kal Tod vopou Kab Tod 
ToTov TovTov Tavtas TAavTAaXoU SiddoKwv, ers TE Kal "EdAnvas 
Elonyaryer €is TO lepov Kal KeKOLVMKE TOV cyvov Torov tovTov. With 
reference to the occurrence here narrated, Paul’s conduct, aiming, 
as it was thought, at the violent abolition of the Mosaic law, and 
all the institutions of Judaism, is designated as a xaOaipeois Tov 
dyiov torov. His wild and characteristically heathen attack upon 
the law was thus represented as a prelude to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the temple, the dyos romos, by the Romans. These 
charges show the genuine Ebionitish spirit and character of these 
Homilies. The Ebionites saw in the Apostle Paul nothing but an 
apostate from the law, and a false teacher, and they rejected all his 
Epistles." Epiphanius could have mentioned, if he had chosen, 
many other particulars of their abuse of the Apostle Paul.? Men 
are apt to think that those whom they detest as heretics and inno- 
vators in religion have never been true members of the religion 
against which they have thus grievously transgressed, and so the 
Ebionites maintained that Paul was no Jew by birth, but a Greek 
or Gentile, born of Gentile parents, and who had only in later life 
become a proselyte to Judaism. To account for his inimical 
attitude towards Judaism a story was told which reminds us of 
many other charges originating in the same spirit. When Paul, 
the Ebionites asserted, came ata later period to Jerusalem and 
-yemained there for some time, he wished to marry a daughter of 
the High Priest. With this view he became a proselyte, and sub- 
mitted to circumcision. Failing, however, to obtain his desire, 
he vented his wrath and vexation by writing against circumcision 
and the Sabbath, and the law generally.’ It may be asserted that it 


’ 1 Jrenzeus contra Haer., i. 26. Eusebius, H. E, iii. 27. 

2 Tept rod dysod TavAov, os Baodhnpodytes avrov Aeyovow, méoa exw heyew ; 
Baer. xxx. 25. 

3 Epiphanius, cap. xvi. 
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was only in the extreme development of their heresy that the 
Ebionites took up so hostile an attitude towards the Apostle Paul ; 
but we must not forget that the tendency which, as it increased, 
constituted Ebionitism a heresy, was present in it from the beginning. 
The Jewish-Christian teachers whom Paul combated in his Epistles 
afford the clearest evidence of the feeling with which the Jewish- 
Christians regarded the Apostle Paul even in the first age of the 
Church, in the period when the antagonism between Ebionitism 
and Paulinism was only beginning to arise. Wherever Ebionitism 
appeared, whether in a more or less advanced stage, the same views 
and feelings with regard to the Apostle Paul must to some extent 
have prevailed. Papias and Hegesippus belonged to the Jewish- 
Christian or Ebionite party, and we cannot be surprised to find, 


even in the few fragments of their writings which have been handed ~ 


down to us, allusions which make us certain of their anti-Pauline 
tendency. Papias took a great deal of trouble (as he himself tells 
us in Eusebius, H. E. iii, 39) to collect together and keep in remem- 
brance all the information about the disciples of the Lord that he 
could glean from living tradition, which he accounted of more value 
than written documents. For this end he made inquiries specially 
of those who had been in any way connected with the original 
disciples of Jesus. “Ov yap,” he says, “ rots ra ToAAa Neyovew 
€yarpov @aoTrEp ob TOANOL, ANA TOLS TarnOn SiSdoKovaww, ovdé Tols 
Tus adoTpias evTONAS pevnpovevovow, ddAXa Tols TAs mapa TOU 
Kupiou TH miaTer Sedouevas Kal am’ avTns Tapaylwomevas THs 
adnOeias.” Therefore he carefully inquired for what Andrew, 
Peter, Philip, Thomas, Matthew, or any other of the disciples of 
the Lord had said. Not only is there no mention made here of the 
Apostle Paul, but it is not improbable that a man who laid so much 
weight on tradition which went back directly to the doctrine and 
person of Christ, should have had the Apostle Paul and his adher- 
ents in view, when he spoke of those who ras dAXotplas évTonas 
pvnwovedvovar, in opposition to those who, in what they knew of the 
Lord, possessed the utterances of truth itself. Photius has pre- 
served a remarkable fragment on Hegesippus, in his extracts from 
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a work of the Monophysite Stephen Gobarus.! The work of 
Stephen Gobarus consisted of a series of articles in which he col- 
lected together the contradictory declarations of the teachers of the 
Church. Thus he brings forward the statement, dre ra jrowwacpeva 
Tois SiKaiows ayaa ovTe ofOarwos cidey oUTE ods HKoVEEV, OdTE 
emt xapdiav avOpwrou avé8n, and in contrast to this he goes on ; 
“Hynovmros wevrot, apXatos TE UIP Kal ATTOTTONLKOS EV TO TEUTTT 
TOV VITTOMUNLATWY, OVK O10 OTL Kal TAaDwY waTNV pe EipnabaL TadTA 
Reyer Kai kataevdecbar Tors taiTa hapyevovs Tav te Oeiov 
ypabav Kai Tov Kupiov AEyovTOS* paKapLoe ot dPOarpol Yuav ot 
Brérovtes Kal Ta @Ta vuwY Ta axovoyta. The first extract is 
taken from 1 Cor. i. 9, and the charge of false doctrine seems 
therefore to point to the Apostle Paul. He is said to have made 
an untrue statement in these words, and to have contradicted the 
words of the Lord, Matt.’xii. 16. In this passage Jesus calls his 
disciples blessed, because they see and hear what many prophets 
and righteous men had desired to see and hear, but had not seen 
nor heard. The reason why they are called blessed, is the direct 
personal intercourse with Jesus, which the Apostles were pri- 
vileged to have. This utterance of the Lord seems to Hegesippus 
to conflict with what the Apostle Paul says, 1 Cor. ii. 9, “adXa 
Kabos yéypartar & opOadpos ovK Eide, Kal ods OUK HKoUVTE, Kab 
emi Kapotav avOpwrrov ovk aveBn, & nToiwacev 6 Oeos ToIs aya- 
macw avtov. tiv de amexddrvev 0 Ocos Siva Tod mvebpaTtos 
avrov, and as Hegesippus undoubtedly understands these words 
to refer to the manner in which Paul asserted that he had been 
called to the apostolic office, namely, by a special revelation, we 
have here the same contention as is set up in the pseudo-Clemen- 
tine Homilies, when these deny the true characteristics of apostle- 
ship to the Apostle Paul, because he had become an Apostle only 
by a revelation in a vision, and not, as the other Apostles, by 
immediate intercourse with Jesus. Because this qualification for 
the apostolic office was wanting to him, Hegesippus, speaking in 
the spirit of Ebionitism, declares him to be a liar, and his asser- 


1 Bibl. Cod., 232. 
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tion that a man may become an Apostle as he had, without any 
outward hearing or seeing, to be a groundless one (warny eipnodar 
tavta). There is no reason whatever why we should take the 
words of Hegesippus in any other sense than that which they so 
obviously suggest, and which satisfies so well the requirements of 
the argument in which they occur. All that we know of Hege- 
sippus leaves us in no doubt of his Ebionitism.* It will not help 
us much to suppose with Neander that he may have said this not 
as against Paul, but in the vehemence of his zeal against the 
opponents of the material millennium, which the Pauline passage 
already quoted, and others like it, might be used to discredit, as 
they are opposed to sensuous ideas of the happiness of the future.’ 
Such zeal for the material millennium would simply stamp him as 
a genuine Ebionite, and warrant us in looking for the usual Ebion- 
ite view of the Apostle Paul.’ It is just a strong expression of 
these views, when it is said of the Apostle Paul that he is no 
Jew but a Gentile, a Samaritan—that very Simon Magus who 
was conquered by the Apostle Peter. It may reasonably be sup- 
posed that this form of the legend, according to which Peter's 
controversy with the Magus made him follow that personage even 
to Rome, originated in the anti-Pauline tendency of Ebionitism. 


1 Cf. my remarks on this subject in the Theol. Jahrb., 1844, p. 571. 

2 Neander’s Church History, ii. 431 (Bohn’s edition). 

3 The only objection that can be made to this reference of the passage of 
Hegesippus to the Apostle Paul, is that according to another passage from the 
same work of Hegesippus (Eusebius, H. E. iii. 32) the Church up to the time of 
the first Gnostics had remained a pure untainted virgin, and only after the holy 
company of the Apostles was broken up did the deos mAavy begin. But it must 
not be forgotten that the Church at that time remained so only ev adnd@ mov 
oxdret podevdvtay eicére tore Tay, ei Kai tives Umjpxov, mapapbeipew emryet- 
pouvtoy rov vyin kavdva Tov GwTnpiov Knpyparos. . At that time, then, imjpxdv 
tives, as Peter speaks of such reves in the epistle to James in the Homilies, 
chapter ii., ére pov mepidvros éenexeipnody twes, etc. Although Hegesippus 
attached no further importance to these ruves, it was only because the immediate 
presence of the Apostles seemed to him so overpowering that a heretical element, 
even did it exist, could not flourish. The expressions airi) 4 ddnOeia, 7 evOcos 
copia, which Papias and Hegesippus use of the person of Christ, are very char- 
acteristic of their Ebionite position. The expressions are used in the Homilies 
to point out the true prophets. Papias thought he heard the living voice of this 
truth in the traditions which he collected, 
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The other form of the legend represents the two Apostles as 
in fraternal agreement instead of being at enmity. They work 
together in their vocation, share the same martyr-death, and the 
scene of their common and glorious martyrdom is Rome, the 
Eternal City of the world. The comparison of the different 
witnesses on this legend shows clearly how it concentrated itself 
more and more on the common work and end which the two 
Apostles had found in Rome. Clement of Rome, the oldest 
Witness on this side, merely speaks of the martyrdom with which 
the two Apostles ended the great work of their life. In his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians (chap. iii. sgq.), he reminds this church, 
which was again divided into parties, of the great mischief which 
is excited by envy and malevolence, and exhorts it to order and 
unity. After quoting some Old Testament examples in support 
of his exhortations, he continues (chap. v.) : "AAV iva tev apyatov 
vroserywatav Tavowpeba, EOwpev ert TOUS eyyvota ‘yevopevous 
aOrnTas' AdBopev Tis yeveds Tov Ta yevvaia Umodelypata. Aid 
Sjrov Kat bOovov ot peyotor Kat SiKaroTaros OTUNOL eSiayOnoav 
Kai ws Oavdtov PrOov. AuBwpev po ohOadpav nuav Tovs aya- 
Oovs amoatorovs. ‘O II étpos Sia Snrov adiKov oux éva, ovde v0, 
Gra Telovas UTIVEyKEV TOVOUS, Kal oUTW papTupnoas éropevOn 
els Tov opetdopevov ToTov THs SoEns. Ava Enrov o Iladdos wrro- 

. we eet rae . / ‘ , 
poovns BpaBeiov vurecyev, emtaxis Secpa opécas, paBdev0eis, 
AOacbels, enpvE yevopevos &v TE TH avaTorn Kat ev TH Svat, TO 
yevvatov THs TloTews avToD KA€os EdraBev, Suxatocvvnv Sidakas 
Srov Tov Kdcpov, Kat emt To Tépwa THs SUcEws éXwY, Kai pap- 
Tupioas eri TOY jyoupEvarv, OUT@S aTnARdyn TOD KHOU, Kat eis 
Tov dysov TorTrov erropEevOn UTOUOVAS YEVOMEVOS MEYLaTOS VTOYPAppLOs. 
It may be reasonably doubted here whether the paptupety of 
Peter is tc be understood in a special sense, of martyrdom, or in a 
general sense, of his witness to the truth throughout his apostolic 
labours. But, even irrespective of this, there is little advan- 
tage conceded to Peter over Paul; he rather holds the second 
place. Not only are the long and checkered labours of Paul 
described in detail, but it is specially mentioned that he was a herald 
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of the faith in the west as well as in the east, and when he arrived 
at the end of his career was the teacher of the whole world. Nor 
is there a word to show that the two Apostles suffered martyrdom 
together ; we are led rather to infer the contrary, since it is said 
only of Paul and not of Peter, that he worked in the west as well 
as in the east. They are merely mentioned together as paptupes 
in the wider sense; and a distinction is drawn between them, as 
Paul, having come émt ro tépwa ths SUcews Kal papTtupncas 
él tay nyouuevov, is called the great example of steadfast 
endurance. Ata later period, when the martyrdom of Peter was 
an established fact, there was still some variety of opinion on the 
point whether both the Apostles suffered martyrdom at the same 
time. We find in the transactions of a Roman Synod, held under 
Bishop Gelasius L, the following sentence in reference to Peter, 
“Cui data est etiam societas S. Pauli, qui non diverso sicut heeretici 
garriunt, sed uno tempore, eodemque die, gloriosa morte cum 
Petro in urbe Roma cum Nerone agonizans coronatus est.”’ It is 
true that the difference mentioned here is only one of date, but if 
the two Apostles did not suffer at the same time as well as at the 
same place, it makes a very different affair, and so the “ garrire” that 
is charged to the heretics probably covers a wider difference, and rests 
on some old tradition. The tendency, however, which led to the 
Apostles being placed in the relation to each other which we find in 
the passage quoted from Clemens Romanus (it is rather juxtaposition 
than identification with each other in this passage) tended increas- 
ingly in the further development of the legend to represent them 
as having everything in common, They not only suffered a common 
martyrdom at the same time and in the same place, that is to say in 
Rome, but it is no accidental meeting that unites them here; they 
had entered on the journey to Rome from the same point of their 
common labours, as if with a view to the same martyrdom. This 
fact is specially dwelt on in the testimony of the Corinthian Bishop 
Dionysius, who lived soon after the middle of the second century. 
Eusebius quotes him as a witness of the common Roman martyr- 
1 Cf. Valesius in Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. ii. 25. 
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dom of the two Apostles in the words (ii. 25), &s 8& kata tov 
aurov apda KaLpov ewaptupncar, Kopw0iov éricxoros Avovvatos 
eyypadas ‘Popatow ouitdav &S¢ Tas TapioTnow: TadTa Kal vpels 
Sia THs toca’tTyns voubectas THY aro IIétpov xai Ilavrov putedav 
yevnGeicav “Papaiwy te cai KopwOiwv ouvexepacate. Kai yap 
audw KQL €is THY neeTEpav Kopwv@ov utevoartes NaS, OfL0LWs 
de Kal eis Thy “Itadiav bpoce duddEavtes Euaptipncay Kata Tov 
avtov kaipdv. Not merely did the two Apostles suffer the same 
martyrdom in Rome—they were also the common founders of the 
Corinthian as wellas of the Roman Church. From this time forward 
it is a standing tradition that the Roman Church, as Irenzeus says 
in the well-known passage,’ was the “maxima et antiquissima et 
omnibus cognita, a gloriosissimis duobus Apostolis Petro et Paulo 
Rome fundata et constituta ecclesia.” The two Apostles now stand 
side by side like brothers, united together in death as in life; both 
share the same renown. But this equilibrium is soon lost in the 
preponderance of one over the other. For it is something else 
than the simple truth of history which places them so fraternally 
side by side, and in the growth of the legend there is a rivalry 
working between them. In the earliest form of the legend Paul 
had been treated as an adversary, and now he has to yield pre- 
cedence at least to Peter, who is gaining the upper hand of him. If 
both Apostles, as Tertullian says,’ in the “felix ecclesia totam 
doctrinam cum sanguine suo profuderunt,” it is only Peter who 
“passioni dominice adequatur,’ whilst Paul “Johannis” (the 
Baptist) “exitu coronatur.” With Origen this story has grown.’ 
After preaching the Gospel in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappa- 
docia, and Asia, Peter had at last come to Rome, and év ‘Papm 
yevomevos avecxoroTicbn Kata Kedhadys, oUTws avTos akvooas 
madeiv, on which Rufinus gives the following commentary in his 
translation of the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius: “Crucifixus 
est deorsum, capite demerso, quod ipse ita fieri deprecatus est, ne 


1 Contra Her. iii. 3. 
2 De Prescr. Her. c. 36. Compare Adv. Mare. iv.5. Petrus passioni dominice 


adquatur. 7 
3 In the passage in Eusebius, H. E, iii. 1. Compare Dem. Ev. 373) He Ho, 25, 
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exequari Domino videretur,” although Tertullian takes no objec- 
tion to the “adequari passioni dominic.” Their graves even 
were not allowed to be in the same place. The Presbyter Caius, 
living under the Roman Bishop Zephyrinus, was the first to speak, 
as Eusebius states, of the martyr-graves of the two Apostles. In 
his work against the Montanist Proclus he is said to have men- 
tioned the place, “ 0a trav eipnucvwy uTooTOAwY TA Lepa oKnvo- 
pata KkatateGettat, With the words, “ "Eyo dé Ta TpoTrava TOV 
"Arootérwy exw Sei~ar. ’Eav yap Oernons amedOeiv emi tov 
Batixavov,  éri thy odSov tHv ’Notiav, evproess Ta TpoTrala 
TOV TavTnY ipycapevov THY éxxdnaiav,’ and Eusebius states, in 
proof of the trustworthiness of the traditions concerning Peter 
and Paul, that the places where the two Apostles were buried 
were generally known at this time, and were called by this name." 
Caius does not indeed give the names of the Apostles in connec- 
tion with these tpdmaia, but there can be no doubt that at this 
time the legend had already assigned to the Apostle Peter the 
more distinguished place in the Vatican, and to Paul that outside 
the city on the road leading to Ostia. Still more striking is the 
subordination of Paul to Peter in the narrative of Lactantius : 
“Quumque jam Nero imperaret, Petrus Romam advenit, et editis 
quibusdam miraculis, quee virtute ipsius Dei, data sibi ab eo 
potestate faciebat, convertit multos ad justitiam, Deoque templum 
fidele ac stabile collocavit. Qua re ad Neronem delata, quum 
animadverteret, non modo Rome, sed ubique quotidie magnam 
multitudinem deficere a cultu idolorum et ad religionem novam, 
damnata vetustata, transire, ut erat execrabilis ac nocens tyrannus 
—Petrui cruci affixit et Paulum interfecit.”? Here Paul is only 
casually mentioned ; the legend confines itself to Peter; he alone 

is the original and true founder of the Roman Church. 
As for these miraculous deeds which excited so much attention, 
there is no doubt that the reference is to Simon Magus, and so 
* Torotra hv ioropiav 7 UWeérpov kat Iavdov eis Sedpo kparnoaca emt rav 


avTé& Kouuntnpioy mpdapnors. H. E, ii. 25, 
2 De Mort. Persecut. cap. 2. 
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this story indicates to us that stream of tradition which appears 
in the full development of legend in the Acta SS. Pauli et Petri.! 
In these Acta, when Paul came to Rome Peter was already there 
with Simon Magus. The greater part of the people was con- 
verted by the preaching of the two Apostles. (Peter even converted 
Nero’s wife Livia, and Agrippina the wife of the Prefect Agrippa ; 
Paul converted many soldiers and members of the Imperial house- 
hold.) But the Magus, working against them out of envy, also 
obtained followers by his magic arts, although Peter strove against 
his sorcery by the miracles which he worked, by healing the sick, 
casting out demons, and raising the dead. The contest of the two 
Apostles with the Magus was carried on before the Emperor Nero, 
and ended by the Magus being struck dead to the earth by the 
prayer of the Apostles, as he was about to ascend flying to heaven. 
After his death, he was divided into four parts and changed into a 
stone consisting of four flints; while the two Apostles were put to 
death as martyrs by Nero’scommand. Paul was beheaded outside 
the city, Peter was crucified, and by his own desire, on a reversed 
cross ; for as the Lord who had come down to earth from heaven 
had been raised up on a cross standing upright, so he who was 
summoned from earth to heaven ought to turn his head to the 
earth and his feet to heaven. We may remark here the relation 
which Paul bears to Peter, as it is given us in the declaration made 
by Peter before Nero. “Everything that Paul has said is true. 
For a long time I have received many letters from our Bishops all 
over the world about what Paul has said and done. When he was 
a persecutor of the law? the voice of Christ called to him from 
heaven and taught him the truth, because he was not an enemy of 
our faith through malevolence but through ignorance. For there 


1 First edited by Thilo in the two Halle Osterprogrammes, 1837, 1838. 

2 Aidkrov yap adrod dvros tod vépov, pov airoy Xpiorod ex Tov ovpavod 
éxddece. Lf Paul was converted as a persecutor of the law, then his conversion to 
Christianity is represented as a conversion from his enmity to the law. The law 
and truth, or Christianity, are here identified. From this standpoint, the original 
Ebionitish one, the Apostle’s persecution of Christianity was the same thing as 
his Christian Antinomianism. He had therefore to be converted from his Anti- 
nomianism if he were to be counted an Apostle, 
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were before us false Christs such as Simon, and false Apostles and 
Prophets, who attacked the sacred writings and sought to abolish 
the truth. Against these there could only be opposed a man who 
from childhood had devoted himself to nothing else than the in- 
vestigation of the secrets of the Divine Law, and the defence of 
truth and the persecution of falsehood. But as his persecution 
did not arise from malevolence but only from a wish to defend the 
law, the Truth himself appeared to him out of Heaven, and said, 
I am Jesus whom thou persecutest : cease from persecuting me, 
for I am the truth, for whom and against whose enemies thou 
must now be seen to fight.” Here mystical tradition has carried 
its conciliatory tendency to the utmost extent possible. All the 
elements of the legend are incorporated, and the two Apostles are 
brought as near each other as was compatible with maintaining the 
primacy of Peter. Peter and the Magus are in Rome together, 
but the scene is now laid in the reign of Nero, in order to allow of 
Paul’s taking his part in it. The Ebionite identification of him 
with the Magus has entirely disappeared : he is converted by Christ 
for the purpose of confuting the Magus. But though he is now 
acknowledged as a brother and Apostle side by side with Peter, 
he holds distinctly the second place. When the two Apostles 
prepare for the last and crowning act of the defeat of the Magus, 
the Acta makes Paul himself say to Peter: “It is my part to pray 
to God on my knees, but yours to bring to nothing what you 
see the Magus do, because you were first chosen by the Lord.” 
Peter was the true miracle-worker and conqueror of the Magus." 


1 The form in which these Acta have come down to us cannot be very ancient, 
but the traditional elements which they contain are much older. Even Origen is 
acquainted with both the crucifixion kara xeadis, and the appearance of Christ, 
related also in these Acta, as having been vouchsafed to Peter before his martyr- 
dom, when Christ told him he was being crucified again. For these facts Origen 
refers to mpdgers IlavAov. Joh. T. xx. c. 12, compare De Princ. 1, 2. Fortasse 
hee Acta, remarks Thilo, part ii. p. 24, fuerunt Petri et Pauli, sicut probabile est 
predicationes Petri et Pauli fuisse unum idemque scriptum quod modo sub alteru- 
trius modo sub utriusque nomine allegatur. I regret not having been able to 
make use of the critical discussion of these Acta which Thilo announces at the 
close of his Programme. ; 
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Taking a comprehensive view of the legend in its various forms 
and modifications, we cannot but see that Peter is the favourite, 
The direction in which the legend moves is sufficient to show this. 
The actual achievements on which it is based belong directly and 
indubitably to Paul; yet Peter eventually gets all the credit of 
them ; he leaves Paul scarcely any share in the foundation of the 
Roman Church. This evident bias not only makes us suspicious 
of the legend, but produces a disregard of well-established historical 
facts which nothing but the presence of the bias can explain. The 
Acts of the Apostles, which bears the character of an original 
document in the part where the Apostle’s journey to Rome is 
narrated more than anywhere else, says nothing of a meeting of 
Peter and Paul in Rome, and we should thus have the indirect 
testimony of the Acts for the assumption which is usually made, 
that the meeting of the two Apostles in Rome took place after the 
time at which the Acts concludes. If the two Apostles really (as 
the Corinthian Bishop Dionysius says was the case) travelled from 
Corinth to Italy and Rome in company, this must have been a 
different journey from that described in the last chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles, since not the least trace is found either in 
the Acts, or in the Epistles reputed to have been written during 
Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, of his having been in company with 
the Apostle Peter during his journey (which besides did not touch 
at Corinth) or during his stay in Rome at that time. In this case 
he must have been liberated from this imprisonment and have 
undergone a second with Peter afterwards. Now is there anything 
to make this probable? The testimony of Eusebius rests (as has 
been already remarked) merely on an inference drawn from the 
second Epistle to Timothy; and thus this Epistle itself comes to 
be the sole support of the theory. But the genuineness of the 
Pastoral Epistles has long been called in question for weighty 
reasons, and the justice of the doubt has been acknowledged to 
such an extent that they cannot be held to afford a good founda- 
tion for any certain conclusion. We should thus be led to lay the 
more weight on the passage of Clemens Romanus, quoted above. 
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Neander asserts without hesitation that the répya ris Svcews, the 
limit of the west, which Paul is there said to have reached, cannot 
mean Rome, and would naturally suggest Spain. If, he says, we 
infer from this statement of Clement that Paul carried out his 
design of visiting Spain, or at least that he went farther west than 
Italy, we are obliged to suppose that he had been liberated from 
his imprisonment at Rome.! This, however, is a very unfounded 
conclusion, and in spite of all Neander’s protestations I must still 
maintain that the much-vexed phrase tépya ths dvcews must be 
taken differently. The question, as Schenkel very correctly 
observes, is whether Clement speaks of a réppa ras Sicews in an 
objective sense, as being the tépya for the whole world, or in a 
subjective sense, as a répwa for Paul only. For the world the 
téppa THs Sucews could only be the extreme west; for Paul it 
would be the place that set the last limit to his progress westwards. 
If this limit to his apostolic labours was reached at Rome, why 
should Rome not have been called a répwa in reference to the 
Apostle, and, as it lay in the west, why should it not be further 
described, from that circumstance, as répya THs Svcews?” “He came 
eis TO Tepua THs SUcEews” would then mean, as I have already inter- 
preted the words, he came to his appointed goal in the west. As 
it was situated in the Occident, it was the natural place of his 
occidere. The words suggest this latter idea without stretching. 
No further objections have been raised against this explanation, 
and I may thus refer the reader to what I have already said on the 
subject.* 

If these two points of support are withdrawn from the theory of 
a second imprisonment, it at once falls to pieces. But a positive 
argument may be raised against it, namely, the improbability that 
the Apostle, under the circumstances as they then existed, was 


1 Planting and Training, 1. 332. 


? Schenkel, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1841, p. 71. Die Zweite Gefangenschaft des 
Apostels Paulus. 

3 Compare Tiib. Zeitschrift fiir Theol. 1831, No. 4. Die Christus-Partei, etc., p. 
149, and Die sogenannten Pastoral-Briefe, p. 63. Tiib. Zeitschrift f. Theol. 1838. 
3. Ueber den Ursprung des Episc. p. 46. 
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released from one imprisonment and underwent another. If, in 
accordance with the most probable calculation, we place the arrival 
of the Apostle Paul in Rome in the spring of the year 62, and add 
the two years of his imprisonment, of which the Acts of the 
Apostles speaks, what can be more natural than to suppose that 
the Apostle fell a victim to the Christian persecution under Nero 
in the year 64, which is described by Tacitus (Annal. xv. 44)? 
How unlikely is the assumption that after an imprisonment of two 
years’ duration, he was liberated just at that crisis of misfortune 
for the Christians, and how can we believe that the same scene was 
repeated, so short a time afterwards, under circumstances so nearly 
identical? The wildness of the combinations in which those 
writers involve themselves who attempt the very least arrangement 
of the data which are thought to point to a second imprisonment,’ 
certainly does nothing to diminish our confidence in placing the 
catastrophe of the Apostle’s life at the conclusion of the first. 

If the second imprisonment of the Apostle Paul be thus full of 
improbability, the martyrdom of the Apostle Peter at Rome becomes 
problematical also, depending, as it does, mainly upon the former. 
It loses its connection with history. The statement is that the 
two Apostles were in Rome and died there together, but they can- 
not have been there together unless we fix the date of their visit 
after the time covered by the Acts. Now our information about 
the Apostle Paul does not warrant us to overstep this limit. If 
then we consider the martyrdom of the Apostle Peter at Rome as 
a separate question, what historical evidence have we in favour of 
it, and what degree of probability does it possess? The oldest and 
most reliable testimony we have, that, namely, of the Epistle 
written by Clemens Romanus at Rome itself, can scarcely be held 
to say anything at all of the Apostle’s martyrdom. Dionysius of 
Corinth is the first to mention the fact distinctly. But what alow 


1 We may compare, for example, the combinations (which are not the worst 
of their kind) made by the author of the treatise in the Theol. Quartalschr. 
Ueber den Aufenthalt des Apostels Petrus in Rom. 1820, p. 623, cf. 1830, p. 


636, 
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conception must we form of his trustworthiness as a historian, if 
we only consider this one fact, that in direct contradiction to the 
Apostle’s own Epistles he makes not only Paul, but Paul and Peter 
together, the founders of the Corinthian Church? This is enough 
to justify us in thinking that as Peter was not the founder of the 
Corinthian Church, so neither was he ever at Corinth. It must 
have been the Petrine party in Corinth, who, wishing to claim for 
themselves the merit of the foundation of the Church, caused it to 
be asserted that Peter himself had been at Corinth. The testimony 
of Dionysius of Corinth has been thought worthy of greater credit 
than that of Caius of Rome, not only because he lived half a cen- 
tury earlier, but also because he is thought to have been less biassed. 
Caius naturally wished to enhance the glory of the Church of 
tome by the fact which he reports, but Dionysius plainly states 
that the two great Apostles died not in his Church, but at Rome.* 
Dionysius lived, it is true, half a century before Caius, but even he 
was separated by an interval of more than a century from the cir- 
cumstances to which he bears witness. He can only testify there- 
fore to the legend, current in his time, of the common journey of the 
two Apostles from Corinth to Rome and their martyrdom which 
there ensued. He does not enable us to judge whether this is 
merely a legend or the account of a real historical fact. The bias 
which Caius of Rome must have had for his own Church, is of course 
not likely to have operated with Dionysius; but the question is 
not whether the one or the other is the originator and author of 
the legend in a special interest, but only whether an unhistorical 
legend current in their day was believed and related by them as 
historically true. It certainly cannot be disputed that this is 
possible, and if the readiness with which such legends were believed 
would seem to argue a certain interest in them, how easily can we 
imagine such an interest as existing in the case of Dionysius of 
Corinth! Legends tending to the glorification of the Apostles 
were in general readily believed,—most readily, it is true, in cases 
where they also served to enhance the glory of the Church to 


* Cf, Olshausen, Introduction to his Comm. tiber den Brief an die Rémer, p. 39, 
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which the hearers belonged. But was not this the case here? Was 
it not highly honourable to the Corinthian Church that the two 
great Apostles should be represented as having been at Corinth 
together, before the most glorious moment of their lives arrived ; 
that they had met here either by common agreement or by a higher 
call, to set out from here on the journey to their martyrdom in the 
capital of the world—to that death which was to reflect glory on their 
whole lives? And does not this interest to place the city of Corinth 
on the same footing as the city of Rome, and to make the light pro- 
ceeding from the two Apostles shed its glory on both cities alike, 
appear very clearly in the Epistle of the Corinthian Bishop ? 
“Thus have ye also (he writes to the Roman Christians), by your 
exhortation (the Epistle of the Roman Bishop Soter to the Corin- 
thians, which Dionysius was answering)’ brought into union what 
Peter and Paul founded” (rij amo Iétpov cai Ilainrov durteiav 
yevnbetcav ‘Popaiwy te kai KopwOiev cuvexepdcate, 1.c. ye have 
renewed the connection which exists between the Churches founded 
by the same Apostles—the Corinthian Church and the Roman). 
“ For after the two Apostles had planted for us our Corinth ” (eis 
Thy nwetepav Kopwbov putevoavres nuas, founded our Corinthian 
Church), “they proceeded to Italy, still teaching together, and 
suffered martyrdom there at the same time.” Does not a special 
interest betray itself in this transformation of facts, where, contrary 
to all history, Peter is represented as the founder of the Corin- 
thian Church as well as Paul ? 

In the case of the third in our list of witnesses, Caius of Rome, 
the possibility of a special interest is readily granted ; but we have 
also to remember that he wrote in Rome itself, that he gives the 
precise localities at the Vatican and on the road to Ostia, and that 
there can scarcely be any error in this statement, because thousands 
would at once have corrected him. Caius indeed speaks of the 
tpomata of the two Apostles in Rome, with an exact description of 
the localities ; but what can the testimony of an author prove, who 
is separated by the interval of nearly a century and a half from the 

1 Cf, Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., iv. 22. 
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occurrence of those deaths of which the graves are to serve as evi- 
dence? His testimony is only of value as showing that what he 
states about the two Apostles was told and believed in Rome at the 
time when he wrote. To this extent, of course, it is not to be 
thought that there can be any error in this statement; thousands 
would have immediately contradicted him, if he had stated, as the 
current Roman tradition, a thing of which no one in Rome knew 
anything. Only let us not confound fact with legend. There can 
be no doubt of the existence of the legend ; but that proves nothing 
with regard to its historical basis. 

Nor do the contents of the legend enhance its historical trust- 
worthiness. Neander himself acknowledges that the later tradition 
of the crucifixion of Peter, according to which his humility was so 
great that he thought it too much honour to suffer in the same 
manner as the Holy One had done, and prayed to be crucified with 
his head downwards, bears the stamp of a later and more sickly 
piety, rather than that of the simple apostolic humility." How 
dearly bought is the theory of the Apostle Peter's presence in Rome, 
which, for Protestants, is a purely historical question, and has no 
further importance whatever, if it is only to be gained at the price 
of sacrificing the genuine apostolic character, the humility that is 
free from all display and vanity! But if we only take our stand 
on Tertullian’s “adzequari passioni dominice,” what probability can 
even this have, when we consider the circumstances under which 
the Apostles are said to have died ??_ If the two Apostles were put 
to death together in a Roman persecution of the Christians, it is 
not likely that there was any difference made between them in 
respect to the manner of their execution, least of all such a differ- 
ence as would so exactly have corresponded to the rivalry between 
them which the legend everywhere suggests. Even the localities 
of the two graves betray the same rival interest, since Paul, as a 


more outward preacher of Christ, was allotted a grave on the road 
1 Page 473; Bohn, 377. 
2 If we believe Tertullian’s “ Petrus passioni dominice adequatur,” we must 
also believe his account of the martyrdom by oil of the Apostle John, which is 
given in the same passage, 
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to Ostia, whilst Peter was glorified by the highest honour of a 
martyr’s grave given him in the famous theatre of the persecu- 
tion in the garden of Nero. In the Epistle of Clement of Rome, 
we hear merely of the glory of martyrdom, without particulars : 
in the growth of the legend this has grown into a tradition 
of a definite form, and with its local attachments and corrobora- 
tions.* 

It has been necessary to enter so far into the bearings of the 
legends affecting the two Apostles, in order to determine with some 
accuracy what facts lie at their foundation, It appears from the 
foregoing investigation, that the history of Paul is the only historical 
foundation and point of departure from which the web of tradi- 
tion has been spun in different directions. Everything which is 
stated as an actual occurrence can be traced to Paul and not 
to Peter. What is related of Peter is only the traditional reflex of 
the historical reality which belongs to the life of Paul. Starting in 
this way, the legend proceeded to take from Paul the whole actual 
contents of his life and transfer it to Peter; while what undeniably 
belonged to Paul, and could not be robbed from him, was given 
back to him in such a form as to appear to be merely the reflected 
splendour shed on him by Peter's superlative glory. The legend 
has thus made free use for its own purposes of the three historical 
facts that had to be considered : the apostolic mission to the Gen- 
tiles, the residence in Rome, and the martyrdom there. We have 
thus to distinguish three stages in the formation of the legend, 
First Paul is displaced from the position of Apostle to the Gentiles, 


1 The circus of Nero was at the foot of the Vatican, Tacitus, Annal. xiv. 14, 
The gardens of Nero were in the same neighbourhood, Peter was said to have 
been buried there, where a church was afterwards built to him. Compare Roma 
antica di F. Nardini, Ed. iv. di A. Nibby, T. iv. Rom. 1819, page 358, where the 
Italian antiquarian asks, forse Nerone immanissimo in far strage di Christiani usd 
poi pieta in distruggere il suo circo per concedervi loro la sepoltura? In the de- 
scription of the city of Rome by E. Plattner, C. Bunsen, etc., ii. 1, 1832, page 52, 
it is remarked on the words of Caius quoted above, ’Eya dé ra rpérana, ete. : 
“ When we look into this statement, we find that it affirms merely that the Apostle 
suffered here in that persecution: the town where the martyrdom took place is 
the Christian’s trophy, even though not his tomb.” But Eusebius evidently un- 
derstands the words of Caius as referring to the graves of the Apostles, 
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which he was the first to occupy. Peter is set up as the true Gen- 
tile Apostle, and Paul takes the réle of a false Apostle, preaching a 
heathen doctrine. Scarcely had historical truth re-asserted itself 
so far as to leave Paul in possession of his historical claims, and let 
the two Apostles stand side by side in equal dignity, when another 
inroad is made upon Paul’s distinctions. There was much that no 
one either could or would deny to him; the foundation of the most 
important churches, especially those at Corinth and at Rome, the 
honour of martyrdom which he had met at Rome, and of having 
been buried there. Yet in all these particulars he was made to yield 
precedence to Peter. Who can fail to see in all this the reflex of 
the varying forms of the relation in which the two great parties 
stood over against each other in the apostolic and post-apostolic 
ages? It cannot be doubted that the Jewish-Christians saw in 
the Apostle Paul only the opponent and enemy of the law, and of 
Jewish-Christianity as it depended on the continuance of the law, 
and that they sought to oppose him by all the means at their disposal 
in all the Gentile-Christian Churches. But the greater the progress 
was which Christianity made among the Gentiles through the 
efforts of the Apostle Paul and his followers, the more certain did 
it become that there must be many who would not be deterred 
by all that the Jewish-Christians could do from maintaining the 
principles of Pauline Christianity. Thus there arose a conflict of 
interests and views which could not continue to exist in its 
harsher form, if there was ever to be such a thing as one Christian 
Church. That this one Church did emerge is a historical fact, but 
it is incorrect to suppose that it was Pauline Christianity alone 
which everywhere won the victory over the Jewish-Christianity 
which opposed it. Concessions were made on each side, and the 
two parties melted gradually into each other: yet there are not 
wanting traces that Judaism was still by far the stronger of the 
two. The concessions to which the Paulinists submitted, whether 
of their own motion or from the pressure of circumstances, are to 
be seen in works such as the Acts of the Apostles, and many of the 
post-apostolic Epistles of the canon. Thus in the legend concerning 
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the fate of the two Apostles, we have a picture of what they did 
not live to see, not of them individually but of the parties in whom 
their influence survived, with their respective fortunes. So con- 
sidered, and taken for what they really are, these legends possess, 
notwithstanding the unhistorical nature of their contents, a true 
historical value. They are living pictures of the age, its motives 
and its aims. They certainly show, in a striking manner, how 
seriously history is changed, when not only is legend treated as 
history, but when, in order to eke out the connection between 
legends which refuse to fit into each other, new facts are invented 
and added to the unhistorical facts already rashly received. Thus 
the assumption of a second imprisonment of the Apostle Paul is one 
which it would be well to get rid of once for all, that we may no 
longer be confused and misled by it in our attempts to form a 
clear conception of the relation which existed in that early time 
when the Church was preparing to appear. 
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SECOND PART. 


THE EPISTLES OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE foregoing inquiry shows what a false picture of the person- 
ality of the Apostle Paul we should form if the Acts of the Apostles 
were the only source we had to draw from. The Epistles of the 
Apostle are thus the only authentic documents for the history of 
his apostolic labours, and of the entire relation in which he stood 
to his age; and in proportion as the spirit that breathes through 
them is great and original, we see that they present the truest and 
most living mirror of what that spirit was. The deeper we go in 
the study of the Epistles the richer and the more peculiar do we 
find that life to be which the Pauline spirit developed. Yet on 
this ground also we find that double of the Apostle making 
his appearance at his side, who in the Acts completely sup- 
planted him. That all these thirteen Pauline Epistles, which 
Christian antiquity unanimously recognised, and handed down as 
the Epistles of the Apostle, cannot make equal claim to authen- 
ticity, and that several of them labour under an overwhelming 
suspicion of unauthenticity, is a result of recent criticism, which is 


steadily making its way to general acceptance. In view of the 


present state of the criticism of the subject, it cannot be thought 
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premature to sum up the investigations that have been made with 
regard to the various Epistles, in a classification similar to that in 
which Eusebius, in his classical passage on the canon, recorded his 
verdict on the various writings which claimed to be admitted to 
it, as the historical evidence before him seemed to require. The 
Pauline Epistles fall into the two classes of Homologoumena and 
Antilegomena. 

In the Homologoumena there can only be reckoned the four 
ereat Epistles of the Apostle, which take precedence of the rest in 
every respect, namely, the Epistle to the Galatians, the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, and the Epistle to the Romans. There 
has never been the slightest suspicion of unauthenticity cast on 
these four Epistles, and they bear so incontestably the character 
of Pauline originality, that there is no conceivable ground for the 
assertion of critical doubts in their case. All the rest of the 
Epistles, which are commonly ascribed to the Apostle, belong to 
the class of Antilegomena; but this does not amount to a positive 
assertion that they are spurious, any more than Eusebius meant 
this by his use of the phrase; it is simply a statement of the fact 
that their genuineness has been and may be called in question,— 
since among all these lesser Pauline Epistles there is not a single 

/ one against which, from the standpoint of the four chief Epistles, 
some objection or other may not be raised. In their entire nature 
they are so essentially different from the four first Epistles, that 
even if they be considered as Pauline, they can only form a second 
class of Epistles of the Apostle. In fact they profess for the most 
part to have been composed at a later period of his apostolic 
career. Eusebius makes a further division of his Antilegomena, 
and selects from that class a certain number of Notha, the doubt 
regarding which amounts to more than merely a suspense of judg- 
ment, and passes into an overwhelming probability of actual 
spuriousness. Among these deutero-Pauline Epistles there are 
not wanting some, the verdict of criticism on which inclines more 
and more to this side. In my opinion, and in that of other critics, . 
the so-called Pastoral Epistles must be placed in this subdivision 
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of the Pauline Antilegomena. Thus we have three classes of 
Pauline Epistles. This classification can also appeal to an ancient 
authority. The Marcionite Canon, whose ’AmdatoXos is the most 
ancient collection of Pauline Epistles known to us, does not con- 
tain the generally received thirteen Epistles of the Apostle, but 
only ten; the three Pastoral Epistles being excluded. For the 
Canon of Marcion then, the Pastoral Epistles are a class by them- 
selves ; so much is certain, and the distinction that was drawn 
was probably the reason for their being omitted. If they were 
absent because they were not in existence at the time, of course 
they would not be afterwards included as Notha in a collection 
which was to contain only genuine Pauline Epistles. If they.were 
in existence at the time, but unknown to Marcion (and this is 
scarcely credible if they had been long current as genuine Pauline 
Epistles), their relation to this Canon remains the same; they were 
not included because they were not known as Pauline writings. 
But if the compiler of the Marcionite Canon knew of their exist- 
ence when he excluded them, then they were excluded as being 
writings which were held by the compiler of this Canon not to be 
Pauline; and by this exclusion the verdict was pronounced on 
them that even if not notoriously dating from a later period, they 
were at least wanting in the genuine Pauline character, and could 
not be considered as Pauline writings. From the standpoint of 
the Marcionite Canon, these Epistles must in any case be con- 
sidered as composing the last class of the Epistles generally as- 
cribed to the Apostle Paul. If we proceed from the Epistles which 
were wanting in that Canon to those which it contained, we find 
two classes which agree with the above classification, namely, a 
series of Pauline Epistles of the first order, and another of the 
second order. According to Epiphanius (Her. 42. 9.), the Canon 
of Marcion arranged the Pauline Epistles in the following order :— 
Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 
Ephesians (Marcion’s title to this Epistle, however, was “To the 
Laodiceans”), Colossians, Philemon, and Philippians. In this 
arrangement of the Pauline Epistles it is usual to consider little 
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more than the prominence given to the Epistle to the Galatians, 
the reason of which is held to be the importance which this 
Epistle must have held in the teachings of so decided an anti- 
Judaistic Paulinist as Marcion. But if this be so, we should expect 
to find the rest of the Epistles arranged from the point of view of 
their greater or less importance with regard to the teachings of 
Marcion, and we fail to understand why the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians should precede that to the Romans, and still less why 
the rest should follow precisely in the order they do. If we assume 
that the arrangement follows the order of time in which the 
Epistles were held to have been written, the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians seem to be out of place, as in this case they ought 
not to come just after the Epistle to the Romans, but ought to 
come first of all, as they were the first written. And yet we must 
recognise a certain reference to the order of time in the fact that 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians follow immediately the four 
principal Epistles. If we consider all these different points, we 
can only explain the Marcionite Canon by the supposition that it 
consists of two separate collections. The first collection is com- 
posed of four Epistles ; Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Romans, 
which could only be so placed by following a chronological order. 
The second collection must also have been arranged chronologi- 
cally—it would be hard to explain on any other theory how it 
commenced with 1 and 2 Thessalonians, and why the Epistle to 
the Philippians follows that to Philemon. Whatever may be the 
origin and history of these two collections, it must certainly be 
considered a very remarkable feature of this Canon, that in it we 
find all those lesser Pauline Epistles placed in a second series, 
which in many respects differ so much from the principal Epistles 
as to raise grave doubts about their origin; and the supposition 
very naturally presents itself, that if weighty reasons should be 
forthcoming against their unauthenticity, the secondary position of 
these collected Epistles may be due to the fact that they appeared 
as deutero-Pauline writings, after the collection of genuine Pauline 
Epistles had been closed. As they professed to be Pauline Epistles, 
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they were indeed added to the original genuine Epistles of the 
Apostle; but the manner in which they are arranged along with 
the latter betrays their later origin, and it is just as natural that they 
should be distinguished from the others as being later Epistles, 
although still held as Pauline, as it is natural that the Pastoral 
Epistles which were opposed to the Marcionite teaching, and so 
must have followed it in point of time, should be entirely wanting 
in that Canon. Marcion is a name of critical importance in the ' 
history of Pauline Christianity: to him Paulinism was the only 
true and genuine Christianity, and this fact entitles him to a con- 
sideration which has hitherto been denied to him, the so-called 
heretic. As we have seen, he provides us with a piece of informa- 
tion which the criticism of the Pauline Epistles cannot, at the 
stage it has now reached, afford to disregard.’ 


1 As the weight of the reasons which are adduced against the authentic origin 
and character of the lesser Epistles, as compared with the four Epistles which 
stand first, will not, according to all probability, be diminished by the further 
free exercise of criticism, but, on the contrary, rather strengthened, it is even at 
this stage the simplest and most natural way of proceeding, to divide the Epistles 
standing in the Canon, under the name of the Apostle, into authentic and un- 
authentic, Pauline and pseudo-Pauline, and to arrange the later ones according to 
their probable chronological order. 


THE FIRST CLASS OF THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 


THE GENUINE EPISTLES OF THE APOSTLE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


Ir is generally assumed that the Galatian Churches (ai é««dn- 
ota THs Tadatias, Gal. i. 2) were founded by Paul himself. 
The passages i. 8, iv. 13, 19, in which the Apostle speaks of his 
preaching the Gospel among the Galatians, would seem to leave 
little doubt on this point, but the Acts of the Apostles gives us 
no details about the time and occasion. If we try to find a place 
for the founding of these churches in the Acts, we are shut up to 
the second journey of the Apostle (xvi. 6, sg.) as he visited 
Galatia at that time, and on the third journey which led him 
to Galatia again, he only “confirmed” the disciples who were 
already there (Acts xvii. 23). But it is remarkable that the 
author of the Acts says nothing at xvi. 6 of the founding of a 
Christian Church, and represents the Apostle as merely travelling 
through Phrygia and Galatia, and, it is suggested, passing through 
these countries rapidly, so as to preclude the idea of any lengthened 
stay. This is certainly the conclusion to which we are led by the 
Acts of the Apostles. With regard to the members of this church, 
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the general opinion is that they consisted partly of Jewish and 
partly of Gentile Christians. That there were Jewish Christians 
among them is thought to be likely in itself, as many Jews lived 
in Asia Minor generally, and therefore also in Galatia (compare 
1 Peter i.1). It is also thought that the Apostle would not have 
spoken of the Law and of the Old Testament as he does in Gala- 
tians i. 2, 13, iv. 5, 31, if there had not been Jews among the 
readers of his Epistle. This last consideration, however, does 
not carry much weight, as a knowledge of the Old Testament 
might be presupposed on the part of Gentiles who were inclined 
either to Judaism or Christianity. It thus remains doubtful 
whether there were any Jewish Christians in the Galatian Churches, 
and although this is not in itself improbable, yet it cannot be 
taken as certain, as the Epistle itself shows undeniably in many 
places (compare iv. 8, v. 2, vi. 12) that the Apostle was addressing 
Gentile Christians. 

What led the Apostle to write this Epistle to the Galatian 
Churches we learn very clearly from the Epistle itself. The Gala- 
tian Christians were very near falling away from the Gospel as it 
had been preached to them by the Apostle (i. 6, iii. 1, 3, iv. 9, s¢., 
21, v. 2, sqg., 7). This was due to the influence of strange teachers 
who had visited these churches after the Apostle, and destroyed 
the confidence of the Galatian Christians in their newly acquired 
Christianity by suggesting that they could not be saved by a 
doctrine like that of the Apostle Paul. These teachers represented 
to them that, as a first step to the Christian salvation, they must 
submit to circumcision (v. 2,11). Here we first meet with those 
Judaising opponents with whom the Apostle had to maintain so 
severe a struggle in the churches which he founded, and they 
appear here quite in the harsh and uncompromising Judaistic 
character which marks them as opponents of Pauline Chris- 
tianity. Their opposition to the apostolic work of the Apostle 
Paul did not indeed go so far as to deny that the Gentiles were 
called to partake in the Messianic salvation ; in this respect the 
limits of Judaism are for them also broken through, but they 
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were the more zeulous to assert the principle that in this wider 
sphere salvation could only be obtained in the form of Judaism. 
The absolute right of Judaism could not be relinquished; the 
Gentiles must acknowledge that right. It was therefore simply 
impossible that a man could be saved by Christianity unless he pro- 
fessed Judaism,and submitted to everything that Judaism prescribed 
as a condition of salvation. Whilst they asserted this principle in 
every country alike, they made it their special task to repair the 
injury which the Apostle Paul had done; and where he had preached 
his gospel of freedom from the law, they insisted energetically on 
the necessity of observance of the law ; they sought, in fact, rather to 
Judaise than to Christianise the Gentiles whom Paul had converted. 
The Apostle Paul having, according to their views, played the part of 
an innovator and revolutionary, they desired to interpose with their 
conservative principles to repair the evil, and to found the new 
ideas and doctrines in which the salvation of mankind was com- 
prised entirely on the positive foundation of Judaism. It lay in 
the very nature of the case that they should appear as opponents 
of the Apostle Paul, and that wherever they came in contact with 
him, they should present the most obstinate and thoroughgoing 
opposition to him; but this opposition does not warrant us to 
regard them as mere heretics, impostors, and corrupters—persons 
who from bad motives made it their business to interfere every- 
where with the beneficent work of the Apostle, and introduce 
hindrance and confusion where it had been begun. It is true 
that the Apostle Paul himself thus represents them, but we must 
not forget that party is here opposed to party, and each side takes 
up the question and discusses it from a party point of view. We 
have no reason for assuming that these opponents of the Apostle 
were not thoroughly in earnest in the views and principles of 
which they were the champions, or that they did not act on con- 
viction_in what we see them to have done; in fact, the whole 
impression which they make on us is that they were men so 
firmly wedded to the opinions and principles for which they con- 
tended, that they could not separate themselves from them or 
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raise themselves above them. In one word, they were Jews or 
Jewish Christians of the genuine old stamp, who could so little 
understand the more liberal atmosphere of Pauline Christianity 
that they would have thought the very ground of their existence 
was cut from under them if Judaism were no longer to have its 
absolute power and importance. We certainly do not deny that 
they permitted themselves to employ the most unjust accusations 
and most malicious calumnies against the Apostle Paul; these 
are never wanting in any party struggle; but if we look steadily 
and fairly at the main facts of the case, we must allow so much 
to the Apostle’s opponents, that the chief reason why their Judaistic 
position was so narrow was just their natural incapacity to raise 
themselves from a lower state of religious consciousness to a higher 
and freer one. 

This determines the point of view from which this Epistle of 
the Apostle as a whole is to be considered. It takes us to the 
very ferment of the strife between Judaism and Christianity, at 
the point when it had just come in sight of its critical issue ; to the 
debate of the momentous question whether there was to be a Chris- 
tianity free from Judaism and essentially different from it, or 
whether Christianity was to exist merely as a form of Judaism, was 
to be, that is to say, nothing but Judaism modified and extended. 
But all that Christianity was or was yet to become as a thing 
radically different from Judaism had been first brought to historical 
reality by the Apostle Paul, and had no existence yet apart from 
his person ; the peculiar theme of the Epistle is the vindication of 
Pauline Christianity, which was necessarily at the same time the 
personal vindication of the Apostle. In this conflict with Judaism 
and its champions he found himself obliged to enter into a defence 
of his position as an Apostle; and he could only do this by 
appealing to his own immediate Apostolic consciousness. Thus 
the first point that he takes up is the proof of his immediate 
apostolic calling, or his peculiar standpoint, showing that he had 
not arrived at this standpoint by means of any communication 
from man, but entirely by means of an immediate act of his own 
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self-consciousness, by which he became aware of his inner divine 
call, i. 6-16. This independence of the principle on which his 
apostolic call rested he maintains as against the elder Apostles— 
first, negatively, inasmuch as he became an Apostle of Christ quite 
independently of them, and what he was as an Apostle he was in 
the fullest sense before he ever came in contact with them at all, 
i. 17,18; and then, positively, inasmuch as when he did come in 
contact with them he not only surrendered nothing of his principle 
and held his own against them, but was able to win for it the most 
unequivocal and triumphant recognition. This was done in three 
different particulars, forming a sort of ascending scale, in which 
he maintained his principle against them in a manner perfectly 
convincing, and even went so far as to carry it out in acts to 
which it applied. For, in the first place, at the time of his 
journey to Jerusalem, no one had anything to allege against his 
peculiar standpoint, i. 18, 19; in the second place, when matters 
came to an open difference, he put the case before them in such a 
way that they were obliged to recognise his co-ordinate sphere of 
apostolic activity, 11. 1-10; and, in the third place, when Peter 
in Antioch acted in disregard of the principles which had formerly 
been acknowledged, he was so distinctly in the wrong, that he had 
to submit to be rebuked, i. 11, sg. The personal vindication 
here passes over naturally to the dogmatic, to the proof of the 
great proposition that the principle of the justification which alone 
brings salvation to man lies only in faith in Christ, and not in the 
works of the law. In proof of this proposition it is first alleged 
that it is an immediate affirmation of the Christian consciousness, 
iil. 1-5; and then that it underlies the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, inasmuch as the substance of what the Old Testament con- 
tains is the promise given to Abraham, to which the law was 
added as in fact merely an accident, iii. 6-18. Thereupon follows 
a further discussion of the nature of the law, in which the sub- 
ordinate relation of the law to the promise is further insisted on, 
together with the merely relative importance which the law 
possesses in its position between the promise and faith as a merely 
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mediating element, though by no means an unimportant one. 
The Apostle’s argument then moves forward in the antitheses of 
preparation and fulfilment, the carnal and the spiritual minds, 
the servitude of the “heir as long as he isa child,” and his freedom 
when he becomes of age. Christianity is the absolute religion, 
the religion of the spirit and of freedom, with regard to which 
Judaism belongs to an inferior standpoint, from which it must be 
classed with heathenism under the acdev} Kat mrwya orouxela 
tov Kocpov. The proof of this is given (1.) partly objectively 
from the inner nature of Christianity as compared with the nature 
of Judaism, partly subjectively from the Christian’s own experi- 
ence of the life of spirit and freedom, iv. 1-11 (what next follows, 
iv. 12-20, is an expression of the Apostle’s sorrow and displeasure 
at the falling away of the Galatians) ; (2.) from the Old Testament, 
through an allegorical use of the two sons of Abraham, Isaac and 
Ishmael, who hold to each other the relation of freedom and 
bondage. The hortatory and practical part of the Epistle contains 
(1.) an exhortation to perseverance in the freedom of the spirit, by 
means of the true faith, and a warning against relapse into Juda- 
ism, v. 1-12; (2.) a description of that moral conduct by which 
the true freedom and the life of the spirit approve themselves, and 
a warning against the abuse of freedom. ‘This moral conduct is 
considered generally, v. 13-15, and in particular with reference to 
the circumstances of the Galatians, v. 26-vi.10. Finally, in vi. 
11-18, we have the conclusion of the Epistle, consisting of a brief 
emphatic summary of what had been said before, with a benedic- 
tion. The Epistle may accordingly be divided into three parts: 
the first, personal and apologetic; the second, dogmatic ; and the 
third, practical. All three are intimately interwoven with each 
other. The dogmatic part of the Epistle proceeds, on the one hand, 
on the vindication that has been given of the writer's apostolic 
authority, and on the other, it passes naturally over to the practical 
part, inasmuch as the vowos is one of the chief ideas of the dogmatic 
part. It was necessary to show that freedom from the law does not 
by any means do away with the obligations of moral conduct. 
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The composition of this Epistle is placed by many at a very early, 
and by others at a much later date. The general opinion is that it 
was written soon after the Apostle’s second journey, Acts xvii. 2, 3 ; 
and Riickert, Credner, and others have sought to find circum- 
stantial evidence for this opinion in combinations of a very subjec- 
tive kind. To give the Epistle its proper place in the chronology 
of the Pauline Epistles, we need only consider its relation to the 
two Epistles to the Corinthians and to the Epistle to the Romans. 
In this respect we have certainly an important piece of evidence in 
the opponents with whom the Apostle had to contend among the 
Galatians as well as among the Corinthians. The Judaising op- 
ponents are the same; but there can be little doubt, from the manner 
in which the Apostle attacks them in the Galatian Epistle, that this 
is the first brunt of the conflict. What is discussed in this Epistle 
is the very first question that would be raised; the Apostle finds it 
necessary to give an account, first of all, of how he came to his 
apostolic office, and he speaks of it in a manner which he could 
not have employed if he had ever come in contact with these 
opponents in the same way before. He wants to get to the very 
root of the matter with them ; he sets to work in a spirit which 
we do not find except when opposition has for the first time revealed 
to a man the full importance of the principle on the assertion of 
which the whole work of his life depends. This same impression 
of a party contest only just arisen, in which each party puts forth all 
its power to attain its one definite object, is shown also in the con- 
duct of the opposition. Circumcision, the most direct and unmis- 
takable recognition of the value of the Mosaic law, is the point 
at issue. It is certainly remarkable that in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians there is no longer any mention of this subject. The 
opponents against whom the Apostle contends are the same Juda- 
ising propagandists; but the relations of parties, which in the 
Galatian Epistle are quite simple and undisguised, have now under- 
gone some modification, and the conflict has entered on another 
stage. On this account the Epistle to the Galatians must be placed 
before the three other Epistles, and this is the place it holds in the 
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Marcionite Canon. In regard to the opponents with whom the 
Apostle had to contend, it is closely related to the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians ; in regard to its dogmatic contents, it is closely con- 
nected with the Epistle to the Romans. But here also the relation 
is a perfectly analogous one. The ideas which appear in the Epistle 
to the Romans as the complete system of Pauline doctrine, worked 
out in all its particulars, appear in the Galatian Epistle in their first 
outlines, yet distinctly and clearly traced. We can thus start from 
this Epistle to trace the development of the Pauline doctrinal 
system through the various stages at which we meet it in the four 
great Epistles. It has already been shown in our former inquiry, 
for which the Epistle to the Galatians was the chief authority, what 
importance this Epistle possessed as an historical document. It 
gives us what knowledge we have of the original relation in which 
our Apostle stood to the other Apostles, and thus shows us the pro- 
cess of development by which the struggle with Judaism led to a 
more distinct perception and appreciation of the essential principle 
of Christianity. 


VOL. I. R 


CHAPTER LE 
THE TWO EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Turse two Epistles stand in chronological order between the 
Epistle to the Galatians on the one hand, and the Epistle to the 
Romans on the other, and they thus introduce us to the very 
centre of the Apostle’s busy and many-sided activity as the 
founder of Gentile Christian churches. That which is presented 
in its simplest elements in the Epistle to the Galatians, and which 
in the Epistle to the Romans passes over to the abstract sphere 
of dogmatic controversy, opens out in the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians into the full reality of concrete life, with all the complicated 
relations which must have existed in a Christian Church of the 
earliest period. The Corinthian Church was the peculiar creation 
of the Apostle ; it was, as he himself says (1 Cor. iv. 15), a child 
begotten by him and lovingly fostered, but such a child also as 
needed, in every way, his fatherly correction and educating care. 
With no other church did he stand in so close and confidential a 
relation; to none did he address so many and such important 
Epistles ; in none did he undergo so many experiences of different 
kinds ; above all, in none had he such a difficult and important 
problem to solve. All this arose naturally from the fact that the 
Corinthian Church was the first Christian Church which existed on 
the classic ground of ancient Greece. How could the Greek spirit 
disown its original nature, even when new-born into Christianity ? 
There is nothing more natural than that Christianity should break 
out into phenomena of a peculiar kind at its first application to a 
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people like the Greeks, whose activity and versatility of mind, and 
whose political party spirit had a new theatre before them, in the 
newly-opened sphere of action. Especially must this have been the 
case in a city like Corinth, where Greek culture and Greek sensuality 
were so intimately allied with each other. Add to this, what is of 
peculiar importance in considering the personal relation of the 
Apostle to the Corinthian Church, and what gave him so many an ' 
opportunity of showing us the underlying, purely human element of 
his many-sided character,namely, that the same Judaising opponents, 
with whom we are already acquainted, introduced a new and most 
disturbing element into the life of this Greek Christian Church, 
when still in the first stage of its development. But these opponents 
now appear in a more polished and refined guise; they have less 
of the Jewish national tone; they seem to have perceived that 
they must take up a different line in this altogether Greek Church 
from that which they had taken up in the churches of Asia 
Minor: or it may be that their religious views had made some pro- 
gress, and that they had become less rigid. Their opposition to 
Pauline Christianity no longer proceeds from the purely Jewish 
standpoint, where circumcision is the great thing to be insisted on: 
it has become Christian, and the main point urged is the true 
Christian notion of apostolic authority ; butit has gained in inten- 
sity by applying itself to this one principle, and is all the more 
personally dangerous to the Apostle. 

In the first Epistle, the Apostle takes up a series of subjects 
which at that early period had a special interest for a church still 
in its infancy. The chief matter with which he was concerned 
was the party spirit which had sprung up in the Corinthian Church 
through the influence of the Judaising opponents. The Church 
had split into several parties, which were called by names denoting 
their several tendencies, i. 12. The names Paul, Apollos, Cephas, 
and Christ denote, as it seems, so many different parties. The party 
of Paul is, very naturally, placed first. The Corinthians had not 
fallen away from the Apostle, they had only divided themselves 
into parties ; and those members of the Church who had remained 
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most faithful to the Apostle still continued to form, as we see from 
both the Epistles, the overwhelming majority. Nor can we be sur- 
prised that when parties were formed in Corinth, one of these should 
be called by the name of Apollos. Apollos had immediately suc- 
ceeded the Apostle at Corinth as his lieutenant in the cause of the 
Gospel, and if, as is related of him, Acts xviii. 24, he had attained 
great eminence in Alexandrine culture and knowledge of the 
Scriptures, it may easily be understood how there might be many 
persons in Corinth, who, owing to the attractiveness of his dis- 
courses for the Greek mind, became so fond of him that they even 
preferred him in some measure to the Apostle Paul. But how was 
it that the favourable reception which other teachers, like-minded 
with himself, met with from a portion of the Church, appears to the 
Apostle to indicate such a dangerous party spirit,and one so earnestly 
to be opposed? There must be something more in the circumstances 
of the Church to explain how this predilection for Apollos could 
have been considered by the Apostle as a subject for anxiety. The 
true cause of division and schism is to be sought in the names of 
the other two parties. The name of Peter naturally suggests an 
opposition to Paul. As far as we know, Peter himself had never 
been at Corinth; but under the authority of his name a Jewish- 
Christian element had been introduced into a Church which, there 
can be no doubt, consisted almost entirely of Gentile Christians. In 
this sense only can the Apostle affix the name of Cephas or Peter to 
one of these parties. We do not find, however, what we might have 
expected, that the Apostle addresses himself to a confutation of the 
principles promulgated by Judaising opponents: the Epistles con- 
tain nothing of this kind. The Jewish doctrines of the absolute 
value of the Mosaic law, and the necessity of its observance for 
salvation, are nowhere combated in these Epistles, as they are in 
the Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans; there is no mention 
- made of the law and its place in Christian doctrine. Throughout 
the whole of both the Epistles to the Corinthians we look in vain 
for any trace to show that that party still existed: it is only in 
the last chapters of the second Epistle that we obtain clear infor- 
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mation that the old dispute is by no means at rest. At the close 
of the Epistle (xi. 22) the Apostle denounces the Judaism of his 
Opponents so unreservedly, and describes them so bitterly as false 
teachers of Christianity, vain of their privilege of Jewish birth, 
that we easily understand the reason of his polemic against them; 
but we are no nearer to the desired information about their prin- 
ciples. The Judaism of his opponents thus appears here in a new 
form, and we are led to ask whether the fourth party named by the 
Apostle, the party of Christ, will not throw some light on these 
party relations. Here, however, we come to a most difficult ques- 
tion, which we must endeavour as far as possible to answer if we 
are to reach any clear understanding of the circumstances of the 
Corinthian Church, and the position of the Apostle in it. 

Who were of tov Xpictod?* Amongst the modern commen- 
tators and critics who have directed their attention to this question, 
Storr and Eichhorn have advanced theories which are opposed to 
each other to this extent, that the one adheres too closely to one 
special point, and the other loses itself in generalities ; though in 
this they are agreed, that they neither found on any statement of 
the Epistles, nor succeed in making the subject clear. According 
to Storr,” ot roo Xpictov were those members of the Corinthian 
Church who had made the Apostle James the chief of their party 
as being the adeAdos Kupéov, in order that through this outward 
relationship of the head of their sect to Jesus they might claim for 
it a precedence which would exalt it over even the Petrine party. 
This would explain the Apostle’s expression, Xpuctov kata capKa 
yvooxey, 2 Cor. v. 13 ; it would then be a reference to this carnal 


1 I first discussed this question in a treatise in the Tiibinger Zeitschr. fiir 
Theologie, 1831, pt. 4, p. 61, Die Christus-partei in der korinthischen Gemeinde, 
der Gegensatz des petrinischen und paulinischen Christenthums, der Apostel Petrus 
in Rom. 

2 Notitice historice epistolarum Pauli ad Corinthios, interpretationi servientes, 
Tub. 1758, p. 14. Opuse. acad. vol. ii. p. 246. The same opinion is supported 
by Flatt, Vorlesungen iiber die beiden Briefe Pauli an die Cor. p. 15; by 
Bertholdt, Hist. Krit. Einl., p. 339; by Hug, Hinleitung in die Schriften des 
N. T., 3d ed., p. 360; and by Heidenreich, Comment. in 1 Corinth., vol. i, 


1825, p. 31. 
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mode of establishing relations with Christ; but if Storr cannot 
bring forward anything else in support of his theory than that the 
Apostle speaks of the “brethren of the Lord,” 1 Cor. ix. 5, and 
mentions James in connection with Peter, xv. 7, what is the value of 
such an hypothesis? According to Eichhorn,’ ot tov Xpio tod were 
the neutrals who differed from the other conflicting parties in 
asserting that they did not attach themselves to Paul, nor to Apollos, 
nor to Peter, but only to Christ. That these neutrals might not 
be entirely colourless, Pott” pressed into the service of Eichhorn’s 
view the passage 1 Cor. iii, 22, where Paul, after denouncing the 
schisms in the Corinthian Church, is held to state his own position 
in the words ravra tuav éotw, elite IlavXos, ete AmroAXas, €LTE 
Kn¢as, TAVTA VILOV OTL’ UpLELS dé Xptctov, the views and doc- 
trine of the Xpucrov dvres being those which the Apostle himself 
approved of. “These same rod Xpictrov are meant ini. 12. In 
exhorting the Corinthians, 1 Cor. ili. 22, tod Xpiotod eivar, the 
Apostle, it is held, wished to direct the adherents of the sects to that 
teaching of the true teachers, to which o1 tod Xpsorod already 
adhered. The source from which they derived their Christian doc- 
trine was just the teaching of Paul, Apollos, and Peter; but in 
order to avoid any appearance of sectarianism, they did not 
call themselves by the name of the teacher who first enunciated 
the principle tov efvas Xpictov, but simply called themselves rod 
Xpicrod.” Both the passages quoted do indeed speak of a Xpucrod 
eivat, but, as a more correct comparison will easily show us, in two 
very different senses. In the passage i 12, the words éya 8& 
Xpicrov serve to denote a sect, just as the three clauses immedi- 
ately preceding them denote so many other sects. The words must 
be taken as describing those who belonged to the so-called Christ- 
party; but the Apostle cannot be held to be referring to the divine 
unity that is found in Christ, and les beyond all the sectarian 
divisions and distinctions, a thing greater than them all. If oj 
Xpiorov were the neutrals, the neutrals themselves were nothing 


1 Kinleitung in das N. T. vol. iii. p. 107. 
® Epist, Pauli ad Cor. Partic. 1, 1826. Proleg, p. 31. 
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but a sect, as Neander also supposes them to have been.) “ They 
may indeed have maintained, in a false sense, that they were 
Christ’s men ; very probably the conceit of the Corinthians caused 
some to come forward in these disputes as to whether the teaching 
of Paul, or of Peter, or of Apollos, were the true and perfect doc- 
trine, who asserted that they understood Christianity better than 
Paul, or Peter, or Apollos. From verbal or written tradition, which 
they interpreted to suit their own foregone theories and opinions, 
they made a Christ and a Christianity for themselves. In their 
arrogant zeal for freedom they declared themselves to be indepen- 
dent of the authority of the chosen and inspired witnesses of the 
Gospel, and professed to have as perfect a system of doctrine as they 
had. In their presumption they called themselves disciples of 
Christ as a distinction from all others, as if they alone had a good 
title to the name.” This view can only be regarded as a modifica- 
tion of that of Eichhorn. What, after all this, are we to consider 
the peculiar characteristics of this so-called party of Christ to have 
been? If they wished to set up a Christ and a Christianity of 
their own in opposition to the chiefs of the other sects, to whose 
authority the adherents of those sects appealed,’ their relation to 
Christ must have been brought about in some way similar to that 
which had been the case with the other sects, and we cannot see if 
they claimed to have a more perfect doctrine than others and to 
know Christianity better than Paul, Apollos, and Peter, how they 
could have thought to justify their claim to this distinction on any 
higher grounds than were open to all the sects alike. Therefore 
either ot Xpicrod were not a sect to be classed with the other sects 
which are mentioned along with them, or they did form a sect, but 
one of whose tendency and peculiar position none of the views 
hitherto advanced enables us to form any satisfactory conception, 
Having arrived at this point, it seems to me that in making our 
next step we must take into account the suggestion made by J. E. 


1 Kleine Gelegenheitschriften praktisch-christlichen, vornehmlich exegetischen 
und historischen Inhalts, 3d. ed., Berlin, 1829, p. 68. Der Apostel Paulus und 
die Gemeinde zu Korinth, 
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Chr. Schmidt, in a treatise on 1 Cor. i. 12, namely, that there were 
really but two parties, one that of Paul and Apollos, while the 
Petrinists and Christ-ians, as Schmidt expresses it, also formed one 
party. In view of the well-known relation in which Paul and 
Peter, one the Apostle to the Gentiles, the other to the Jews, really 
stood towards each other, or at least the relation in which they 
were thought to stand towards each other by the chief parties of 
the early Christian Church, there can be no doubt that the chief 
difference lay between the two sects which called themselves after 
Paul and Cephas. It follows from this that the differences which 
gave rise to the existence of the other two parties, that of Apollos 
and that of Christ, were much less important; and the relation of 
the party of Paul to that of Apollos confirms us in this opinion. 
We see from many passages that Paul identified Apollos completely 
with himself, and considered him as a true fellow-worker with 
himself in the preaching of the Gospel ; and we find nothing in the 
contents of either of these Epistles of the Apostle which would 
lead us to suppose that there was any important difference between 
them. I do not mean to deny, what is generally assumed, that in 
the passage in which he speaks of the distinction between the codia 
Koojov and the codia Oecod, the Apostle had the party of Apollos 
in view; but, on the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
attitude here described must have been more or less the ruling one 
in the Corinthian Chureh as a whole. The Apostle represents this 
taste for the copia tod xoopou, this want of faculty to penetrate to 
the inner regions of the Christian life, as a quality characteristic of 
the Corinthians as a whole at the stage of spiritual life which 
they had then reached. The greater prevalence of this spirit among 
them may have been what distinguished the party of Apollos from 
that of Paul, and this may have shown itself in attaching more 
value to the graces of delivery than to the nature of the doctrine 
preached. It may also have been that the adherents of these parties 
placed the teachers under whose names they enrolled themselves in 
a relation to each other which they themselves disclaimed. At all 
events the difference cannot have been so essential or so connected 
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with doctrine as to prevent the two parties from being one party 
as against the party of Peter. It is also very conceivable that the 
relation of the Cephas-party and the Christ-party to each other was 
of a similar nature. Even if these two parties should be considered 
as in the main one and the same party, this would not prevent us 
from considering the relation between the parties of Paul and 
Apollos to have been what we have stated above. The Apostle may 
be trying, 1 Cor. i. 12, to give as many names as possible, as a way of 
portraying the prevailing party spirit in the Corinthian Church, 
which delighted to multiply sectarian names, which might indicate 
different colours and shades of opinion, although not exactly 
different parties. 

Let us, then, first investigate the question wherein the opposition 
between the parties of Peter and Paul chiefly consisted.’ 

In the above-named treatise, Schmidt finds the chief cause of the 
difference between the two parties in the presumption which led 
the Jewish Christians to consider themselves true Christians, and 
denied that the Gentile Christians were real Christians at all. 
Among the first Christians there was a party who might (in one way) 
claim Christ as peculiarly their own: this was the Jewish Christian 
party. Christ, the Messiah, came in the first place for the sake of 
the Jews, to whom alone he had been promised ; the Gentiles had 
to thank the Jews that Christ had come into the world. “Among 
such proud men as these Jewish Christians, would not the presump- 
tion arise that Christ, the Messiah, belonged to them alone? We 
find the presumption, 2 Cor. x. 7, exactly in this form. They called 
themselves tovs tod Xprotod—adherents of Christ—adherentsof the 
Messiah,—or, changing the name slightly, Xpuatvavovs. If these 
Christians were Jewish Christians, there can be no doubt that they 
formed one party with the adherents of Peter.” But suppose this 
to have been the case, something else must have lain at the root of 
such a presumption on the part of the Jewish Christians ; they must 


1 In the first edition there followed here a refutation of the views of Storr, 
Heidenreich, and Flatt on the Peter and Christ party, especially of the theory 
that the Christ-party contained elements of Sadduceeism. The Editor has not 
thought it necessary to include this discussion in the second edition, 
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have had something further to appeal to, since it is quite incredible 
that, as Jewish Christians, putting forward a claim which excluded 
the Gentile Christians from participation in the Messianic salva- 
tion, they should have gained entrance into a Church consisting 
for the greater part of Gentile Christians. Therefore, however right 
Schmidt may be in seeing the ground of this opposition between the 
parties of Peter and of Paul, in the claim that encouraged the Petrine 
party to call themselves also ot tod Xpucrov, we have still to inquire 
for some clearer and exacter information on this point than has as 
yet been discovered. 

In attempting to solve this problem, we shall certainly not be 
proceeding on an arbitrary assumption, if we suppose that the chief 
point of the attack made on Paul by the opposite party will be 
recognisable in one way or another in the Epistles. Now a great 
deal of space is devoted in both of the Epistles to a vindication of 
his apostolical dignity, which his opponents refused to concede to 
him to its full extent. May not the reason of their not recognising 
him as a real and genuine Apostle, have been that he was uot, in the 
same sense as Peter and the rest of the Apostles, rou Xpiotov ; 
that he had not like these stood in direct connection with Jesus 
during his life on earth? Peter himself had no share in the party 
which went by his name in Corinth ; in fact he was never in Corinth 
at all; but everything tends to show that travelling pseudo-apostles 
had come to Corinth, who made use of Peter's name. In the 
second Epistle, in which Paul expresses his views of these opponents 
with less reserve, and proceeds to a direct attack upon them, he calls 
them plainly, xi. 13, yrevdamrdoronor, apevdaderdos, epyatat doruoL, 
peTacxnpatitopevot eis atoctéNous Xpiorod. They also claimed 
to be the true améctodor Xpicrod, or to be in the closest connec- 
tion with them, and in this sense to be Xpuorod dvtes. That zeal 
for the Mosaic law, which was a characteristic of Jewish Christians, 
was probably their real motive in this case as well as in others; 
but in a Church of Gentile Christians, such as that of Corinth, they 
could not expect a favourable reception, if they brought forward 
their principles openly, and so they fell back on the more special 
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ground of their Judaistic opposition ; they attacked the apostolic 
authority of the Apostle, and endeavoured in this way to counter- 
act him. According to this supposition, we have a very simple and 
natural explanation of the relation of the party of Peter to that of 
Christ. Just as those of Paul and of Apollos did not essentially 
differ, so these two were not different parties, but only one and the 
same party under two different names, each name alike suggesting 
the claim which that party made for itself. They called themselves 
tous Kya because Peter held the primacy among the Jewish 
Apostles, and tovs Xpicrod because they asserted direct contact 
with Christ to be the chief token of genuine apostolic authority ; 
and on this account they would not recognise Paul, who had been 
called to be an Apostle at a later time and in a quite unusual and 
peculiar manner, as a genuine Apostle, enjoying the same privileges 
as the others, but considered that he must at least be placed far 
below the rest of the Apostles.* On this account also their desig- 
nation, evidently chosen with a purpose, was ot tov Xpucrov, not 
tod Incov or tod Kupiov. The idea of the Messiah was to be made 
prominent, as if to suggest that only those could be reckoned true 
media for the communication of the Messianic happiness and 
blessing, of the higher life that flows from Christ, who had received 
that charge by the most immediate transmission, by an outward, 
well-attested connection with the person of Jesus as the Messiah. 
We have now to bring what evidence we can in support of the 
view here brought forward, by an examination of some important 
passages in the two Epistles. Perhaps even the first section, in 
which the Apostle gives a vindication of his apostolic authority 
and work (chaps. i.-iv.), contains some statements, in making which 
he had before his mind those adherents of the party of Peter who 


1 Some scholars, notably Zach. Pierce (Pott, Proleg. p. 25), argue from a pas- 
sage in the first Epistle of Clemens Romanus (c. 47, é7’ adnOeias mvevpatiKas 
éréoreinev bpiv (6 paxdpios Iladdos 6 amdarodos) wept avtov te Kai Knpa kat 
> AToAA, Oud TO Kal Tore MpooKAlcess Huds TemrorjoOa.) that the words, 1 Cor. i. 12, 
éya 5é Xpicrod are probably spurious. I donot knowif the passage from Clement 
is entitled to much weight ; but if it were, I would rather draw from it an argu- 
ment in support of the theory stated above, that the Cephas-party and the Christ- 


party were identical. 
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claimed to be considered as of tod Xpuctod. When the Apostle 
asserts so emphatically, ii. 16, els S¢ vobv Xpiotovd exoper (inas- 
much as the divine veda is the principle of his Christian con- 
sciousness) ; when, iv. 1, he desires his readers to remember that 
they have to regard him as a varnpérns Xpictod; when, iv. 10, he 
asserts that he, as the least of the Apostles, is willing to consider 
himself as a popos Sia Xpeorod, if at least they are right in 
considering themselves as ¢poviwor ev Xpiot@; when, verse 15, 
he reminds them that it is of less importance to have pupious 
mawaywyous év Xpiot@ than qoddovs watépas; in all passages 
such as these where there is evidently some hint implied, it is 
most natural to think of the party he has already mentioned, of 
those who called themselves ot tod Xpsotod in a peculiar sense, 
which was meant to be offensive to our Apostle ; though, of course, 
these special references retire behind the general apologetic ten- 
dency of the whole passage. An important passage for our purpose 
is at all events to be found in ix. 1, sg. The Apostle suddenly 
changes his subject here, and begins to speak of his own personal 
affairs; yet the section beginning ix. 1 is clearly related to the 
subject of the previous chapter; the opening for a personal 
discussion is very judiciously taken advantage of. In the eighth 
chapter the Apostle had taken up the question which had been 
laid before him, of participation in the heathen sacrificial feasts, 
and of the use of meat offered to idols; and had gone on to say 
that there might be cases in which, from tender consideration for 
others, a man might see it to be his duty to abstain from what in 
itself and for him was perfectly lawful. He turns this idea in 
such a way as to show that many of the things which his opponents 
interpreted to his disadvantage were acts of voluntary renunciation, 
undertaken for the sake of his apostolic calling. As an Apostle, 
he also had certain rights of which he, as well as the other Apostles, 
might avail himself; but he had never done so, because higher 
considerations had commanded him to make no use of them, Ov« 
elt énevOepos ; ovK Elbe ATOTTONOS ; ouxe "Inoovv Xpiorov tov 
Kipwov jpov édpaxa ; am I not free? am I not an Apostle? (an 
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Apostle as much as any other Apostle ?) have I not seen the Lord 
Jesus Christ? Why the appeal to the éwpaxévat Incodv Xpuctov, 
tov Kvpioy av, as a vindication of the drdctoros civas, if his 
opponents did not deny him the real apostolic character, because 
he had not seen the Lord as they, or rather, as the Apostles at the 
head of their party had done, and had not lived in direct contact 
with him? This, then, was held to be the genuine token of 
Xpiotov civat. But that these opponents of the Apostle belonged 
to one class with the adherents of the party of Peter is clear from 
the following words, verse 5: jun ove éyouev éEovotav aderday 
yuvatKka TepLaryely, @S Kl OL NoLTrOL ATPOaTOAOL, KAL Ob adedor TOU 
Kupiov, Kat Kndas; the Xpiotovd etvat held good of all these men 
in the sense already discussed ; it held good of the whole circle of 
the Apostles, who had enjoyed communion with Jesus ; it was true 
even in a sense of the adekdot Kupiov, inasmuch as they stood in 
a still nearer connection to the Lord as his relatives; and it ap- 
plied most directly to Peter, inasmuch as Jesus himself had given 
him a certain precedence over the other Apostles, and he was in 
his own person the most complete representative of the whole 
relation between Jesus and his apostles. But Paul thought that 
he himself, in the full consciousness of his apostolic dignity, and 
the rights and claims connected with it, ought not to take a 
secondary place even to Peter. In token that he possessed the 
same rights as the other Apostles, and especially the right to live 
at the expense of the churches to whom he preached the Gospel, 
the Apostle appeals, first, to what holds good in law and custom in 
common life (verses 7, 8); secondly, to a precept of the Mosaic law, 
which indeed primarily referred to animals needed for the use of 
man, but which warranted the conclusion a minore ad majus (9-12) ; 
and thirdly, to the custom prevailing in the Mosaic sacrificial 
worship (13). But however well grounded his claim on this score 
might be, he being an Apostle as well as the rest, still he had 
never made any use of it, because it seemed to him to be better 
for the cause of the Gospel and more satisfactory for himself not 
to do so. Accordingly, living constantly in the consciousness of 
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the great aim to which he had devoted himself, he subordinated 
his whole personality to the interests of others and the regard to 
be paid to them, and his carnal nature he held in such subjection 
that it served the needs of his spirit absolutely and exclusively 
(15-27). This whole section is best explained by supposing that 
the opponents of the Apostle had interpreted the humility and 
unselfishness with which he preached the Gospel in the churches, 
as an obvious admission by the Apostle himself that he did not 
dare to place himself on a level with the other Apostles, by making 
use of a right which was universally conceded to their office. As 
a contrast to this supposed weakness and want of confidence, they 
thought they themselves had the less cause to keep within bounds 
the selfish and self-seeking mdeoveEia (2 Cor. xii. 17) of which 
the Apostle elsewhere accuses them. But as these charges were 
a part of the great attack on his apostolic dignity, the Apostle 
must have felt it necessary to vindicate himself from them, and 
to place his behaviour in its true light. In this passage his 
apology is founded mainly on the éwpaxévar Incotv Xprotov, Tov 
Képuov nwov. Without explaining more clearly the peculiar nature 
of this éwpaxevat, he insists upon the main fact which places him 
on a level with the other Apostles: he can certainly maintain 
that the Lord has appeared to him individually. When he asserts 
(xv. 8) that the Lord appeared to him as well as to the other 
Apostles, the intention of the statement is probably the same. 
The great exposition of the doctrine of the resurrection which 
follows might certainly seem to require what we may call evidence 
at first hand for the main proposition on which it proceeds, 
namely, that Jesus rose from the dead, and was really seen as so 
risen. Yet this does not prevent us from supposing that the 
Apostle took care not to neglect the opportunity which thus arose 
of vindicating his claims to what his opponents chose to declare to 
be the chief mark of apostolic authority, placing himself on one 
line with the disciples who had been connected with Jesus during 
his lifetime, and maintaining that he, as well as they, possessed an 
immediate vision of the Lord as the seal of his mission. 
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The polemical references for which the Apostle had so frequent 
occasion in both Epistles are more open and more direct in the 
second than in the first ; yet it is only at the end of the Epistle that 
the Apostle openly attacks his opponents, casts away all reserve, 
and subjects them to a keen and trenchant cross-examination. 

In the earlier part of the Epistle, the passage v. 1-16, a most 
important one in itself, receives an added interest from its reference 
to his opponents. At the outset the Apostle assures the Corinthians 
in different ways of his love to them, which should call forth their 
confidence, and seeks to convince them of the purity of his views 
and efforts. In answer to the reproaches of his opponents, he 
points to the success which had attended his teaching through the 
ability given him by God as a minister of the Scaxovla TAS Kawihs 
SiaOyxns. The greater the superiority of the xawn SvaOnen, the 
greater also is the superiority of the dvaxovia. But in striking 
contrast to this, the Apostle continues, iv. 7, “are the sufferings 
of all kinds with which I, as a weak failing man, have to struggle— 
sufferings which threaten every moment to overwhelm my strength 
—-still gloriously am I preserved through them all by that might 
which conquers death through life, by which Jesus was raised from 
the dead. Therefore I do not allow my sufferings to hinder me in 
the duties of my office. Sufferings only serve to educate the in- 
ward man, the true real man, for future glory.” This idea makes 
the Apostle speak, in chapter v., of the moment at which the 
earthly body, under the burden of which we now groan, will be 
changed into a glorified heavenly body, v. 1-4. This confident 
expectation, which belongs essentially to our Christian conscious- 
ness, of a condition in which, after departing from the body, we 
shall be present with the Lord, or enter into the most intimate 
connection with him, should even now impart to all our acts and 
efforts the most conscientious reference to Christ, for indeed it is 
he who will pronounce the judgment which our moral conduct 
shall have deserved (5-14). “This consciousness accompanies me 
in my apostolic labours, and you yourselves must bear me this 
witness; you may boldly assert against my opponents, and main- 
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tain against them, for my honour, what my inmost heart declares, 
namely, that it is not in the least my own person or my own 
interest that I serve. I labour in the spirit of that love in which 
Christ so offered himself up for us, that we can only live for him, 
and all our former ties and relationships have ceased to exercise 
any determining influence on us, wherefore we see ourselves placed 
in a perfectly new sphere of consciousness and life. The principal 
actuating cause by which we are raised to this completely new 
order of things is the reconciliation which God has effected through 
the death of Christ between himself and man. This reconciliation 
is the great burden of my apostolic preaching, the object of my 
labour; and it is really only Christ in whose name I work—only 
God, whose voice is heard through me. How then can I be so 
interested about my own person that my opponents should have 
any right to accuse me of a vain self-praise and of self-seeking 
views?” In this connection the Apostle uses the remarkable 
expression, Xpucrov Kata cdapka ywaokew. The Xpuotos cata 
cdpka can only be the Christ or Messiah of Judaism, and accord- 
ingly the Apostle says, in a sense which is as grammatically 
natural as it is satisfactory: “If it were the case that formerly I 
knew no other Messiah than the Messiah of Judaism—such an 
one as left me under all the peculiar prejudices and materialistic 
tendencies of my nation, and who could not raise me to the new stage 
of spiritual life on which I now stand, where I live for the Christ 
who died for me, as for all—yet now I do not any longer acknow- 
ledge this conception of the Messiah as the true one. I have 
freed myself from all prejudices, from all the material ideas and 
expectations which had naturally passed into me from my nation- 
ality, which had devolved upon me as a Jew by birth.” If this 
is the sense of the passage, it can scarcely be denied that in the 
expression Xpictov Kata capxa ywooxew, the Apostle cast a 
glance at his opponents who prided themselves as being specially 
tous Tov Xpiotov. Was it not exactly a cata odpxa Xpuiotov 


1 In the first edition, pp. 284-288, there was a discussion of this phrase. The 
author did not intend it to appear in a second edition, 
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yvecxev, did it not indicate that those who brought the allegation 
were still at the standpoint of Judaism and of the Jewish concep- 
tion of the Messiah, when his opponents gave it as their reason 
for denying to Paul the true apostolic character that he had not 
been in that direct outward contact with Jesus during his life on 
earth, of which those Apostles could boast who were originally 
called to the apostolic office by Jesus himself. The true point, 
the Apostle then says, from which alone eivas év Xpict@ could be 
deduced, was not so much the earthly and national appearance of 
Jesus, in which the cap& in the above sense had still its share, 
but rather the death of Jesus, in so far as it is in that death that the 
old life dies, and the new life which is to be awakened in us takes 
its beginning. That which essentially distinguishes the national 
Jewish Messiah from the Christ of the true Christian conscious- 
ness, is the sufferings and death of Christ—+the great significance 
of the death on the cross which the Apostle everywhere represents 
as the central point of Christian doctrine, and on which he empha- 
tically and very necessarily insists as against his opponents in these 
two Epistles. Therefore if the earthly life of Jesus as the Messiah 
and visible contact with him during his life on earth be taken 
as a thing of value in itself, and if his whole appearance on 
earth be not looked at in the light of his death on the cross, 
and thus stripped of what of it is earthly, then this is still a 
Xpictov Kata cdpKa ywookew, we are still contenting ourselves 
with a thing given us from the outside, and conditioned by its 
natural relations, to which we must first die. But if we look at 
the death of Christ as the great turning-point, in which the cawn 
Ktiow appears—in which old things vanish away and all things 
become new—then everything falls to the ground that seemed to 
give the opponents, or rather the Apostles on whose authority the 
opponents relied, their peculiar lofty precedence, owing to their 
direct contact with Jesus during his earthly life. It had its 
foundation merely in relations into which the Apostles had entered 
as Jews by birth. He also then, the Apostle called so late, may 
place himself in the same rank with the witnesses of the resurrec- 
VOL. I, S 
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tion of the Lord. He also has beheld Jesus as the person who, 
having died and risen to life again, has caused the full meaning of 
the Christian consciousness and life to dawn in us, and established» 
in us the true Xpicrov eivas. 

Another passage, x. 7, is very nearly allied to those we have 
above examined. In chap. x. the Apostle enters on the considera- 
tion of the charge made against him by his opponents, that he 
was wanting in personal energy. He declares that he will show, 
on the contrary, that when it comes to the main issue, he will 
know how to act with all necessary decision and energy, and 
with the greatest confidence as to the result. And this he says is 
itself an answer to the charge that he is without the true sign of 
a Xpuctod ov. Unless we look only on the outward appearance, 
what better proof of Xpucrod eivas can there be than the é£ovala 
els otxodouv—the strength and energy with which a man labours 
in the furtherance of the cause of Christianity 2? He says ra cata 
Tpocwrov Bdérere, not so much of the opponents themselves as 
of certain members of the Corinthian Church who had already 
given heed to them, and were in danger of being misled by them 
still further. “If in respect to my person you consider merely 
what I am cata rpocwmov—this is a proof that the outward 
appearance is the chief thing in your eyes, that you judge only by 
what is outward” (zrpecw7ov, as ver. 12). These words are gener- 
ally considered as referring to the so-called party of Christ, and 
Storr and Flatt understand them according to their view of what 
that party was, of circumstances of outward relationship. As the 
Apostle is speaking of the Xpiotod eivau, the reference to those 
who considered themselves specially tovs tov Xpicrov i is certainly 
very natural, only I can find nothing in this passage either, which 
would justify the conclusion that ot tov Xpsotov were what could 
be called a party. Itis the general body of his opponents that 
the Apostle is here dealing with: with all who boasted of their 
closer outward connection with Jesus or with the immediate 
disciples of Jesus, and especially with Peter, the first of the 
Apostles, and found in this the true criterion of Xpictov eivat. But 
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that these Xpsctod dvres belonged to one and the same class as 
the party of Peter, and the whole Judaising party of opposition, 
is clearly shown by the connection with what follows, where the 
Apostle speaks of the uepdiay dmréctodor. What he advances 
against his opponents in reference to the Xpiortod efvas, ver. 7, 
appears to me to amount to this: “If any one maintains so 
confidently of himself that he is a genuine disciple of Christ, and 
stands in the true relation towards him, and according to his 
subjective opinion—since this is the view of the matter he feels 
himself obliged to take (this lies both in the word éavr@ and in 
mpecetrov, which contains the notion of the subjective element 
which is determined by personal considerations)—considers outward 
connection with Christ to be the proper criterion of true connection 
with Christ, then such a man must on the other hand concede to 
me the right of defining the true connection with Christ by another 
criterion which I judge to be the true one. Looking at the matter 
in this light I feel that I have at least as good a right as my 
opponents to assert the Xpsorov eivar of myself.” What token of 
Xptcrov civar the Apostle means to indicate in reference to him- 
self is seen by what follows. “This right, that of considering 
myself as Xpicrov ovra, from my own standpoint cannot be denied 
me, in fact there would be no good grounds for refusing to acknow- 
ledge it, even if I founded much larger claims upon it than I do. 
Even should I claim a higher official position than I do, my 
claims would still be true and well-founded; I should have no 
fear of being brought to shame; for I employ my privilege of 
working as an Apostle only eis ovcodounv and not eis Kabaipeow 
vpav ; I seek to work only in furtherance of the true welfare of the 
Church. With such good right do I believe that I am justified in 
maintaining that Iam Xpiotod.” Thus what the Apostle wishes 
to set up as the true token of Xpicrod eivas, in opposition to the 
Kata mpocwmov Brérew, is the aim of oixodoun, the genuinely 
Christian nature of his apostolic activity with its public spirit and 
zeal for edification ; as he further says in verse 13 : “I am certainly 
very far from placing myself in the same class with those who 
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recommend themselves with empty ambition and after an arbitrary 
standard which they have made themselves, and seek to exalt their 
own glory by detracting from the merits of others. My glory lies 
in those things which I have been actually enabled to effect for the 
cause of. Christianity in my apostolic calling, within the bounds 
of the circle of action which God has appointed me, insomuch 
as I was the first who brought Christianity to Corinth, and planted 
it there, in such a way, I hope, that this may open up to me a 
yet wider circle of action. So little is it necessary for me to seek 
my glory in the sphere of others, and so little can anything else 
than real work done be of any value in the cause of Christianity.” 
The Apostle’s antitheses in this passage give rise to a presumption 
that his opponents not only tried to undermine his authority, but 
even went so far as to claim the merit of having been the true 
founders of the Corinthian Church. They came to Corinth after 
the Apostle indeed, but as they did not acknowledge Paul as a 
true Apostle, as Xpuctod ovra, they assumed to themselves the 
glory properly belonging to him, at least in so far as they pre- 
tended to have been the first to plant true Christianity there. 

The section in which the Apostle turns round upon _his 
opponents, and delivers himself of all his feelings with regard to 
them, and his relation with them, may be said to begin at x. 7. 
The tone which he uses against them becomes stronger and more 
vivid at ver. 11. There is a cutting irony in his words, and the 
picture which he draws of his opponents becomes more and more 
distinct and repulsive. “You do not want patience at other 
times,” he says, xi. 1, “to listen to what fools have to say (my 
opponents who would exalt themselves with vain presumption), 
you will surely give me a moment’s hearing when I speak to you 
in the same language as a fool. (For my vindication and my 
praise can only appear as folly from the high standpoint from 
which my opponents look down upon me.) J am jealous over you 
with a godly jealousy (I am seized as by a holy jealousy when I 
think how you transfer the love, to which I as the founder of the 
Christian Church in Corinth have the justest claim, to others who 
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only oppose all my aims). I have espoused you to one husband, to 
present you as a chaste virgin to Christ. But I fear,as the serpent 
peguiled Eve through deceit, that your thoughts also may be turned 
away from your simple faithfulness to Christ. Indeed, if one were 
to come who preached another Christ whom I have not preached, 
or if you could receive another spirit or another gospel than that 
which you have received (i.e. if there could possibly be another 
Christianity, which you were obliged to regard as the real and true 
one, and which I had never made known to you, which you 
learned only now from these teachers; if, that is to say, I had 
either not declared the truth to you at all, or had done so incom- 
pletely and impurely), then indeed you would be quite right to 
welcome him. (This, then, is the secret of the Apostle’s direct and 
unqualified hostility to his opponents: the question between the 
two parties amounted to nothing less than that of a true or a false 
Christianity. When they accused the Apostle that what he 
preached was not true, the opponents of the Apostle were 
actually preaching another Jesus and another Christianity.) But 
this is a perfectly impossible supposition. That Christianity which 
I have preached to you is the only true one, which deserves to be 
believed. For I think that I stand in nothing behind the ‘ very 
chiefest Apostles.’” The vaepAtav amootodot may have been the 
opponents of the Apostle themselves, those who are afterwards 
called wevdarccto\o. But as these aevdarroatonot, who in 
Corinth appealed especially to the authority of the Apostle Peter, 
came to Corinth from Palestine—and doubtless stood in some 
connection with the Jewish Apostles of Palestine—the vrepdiav 
améatokot may well have been the Apostles themselves whose 
disciples and delegates the wevdardororos claimed to be. The 
expression v7epMav amoctonos may therefore refer simply to the 
over-estimate which was attached to the authority of these apostles 
as against that of Paul. This is also indicated by the expression 
ot Soxovvtes otvAoL elvas used, Gal. ii. 9, in reference to James, 
Peter, and John, which says no more than that this was the 
estimation in which they were held by a certain party, and which 
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that party wished to impose upon the public as well. “ However 
much,” the Apostle accordingly says, “the authority of these apostles 
may be quoted against me, that proves nothing against the truth of 
the Christianity which I teach.” In what follows, the Apostle 
declares that he thinks he has every right to feel assured of his 
apostolic calling, both on account of his true insight into the essence 
of Christian doctrine, and on account of the disinterested zeal for 
the cause of Christianity which he had shown in all his relations 
with the Corinthian Church, as indeed through his whole life. 
“ For,” he declares firstly, “ I have in the most disinterested manner 
never once made any claim upon you for my support, while my 
opponents use all the deceitful and seductive arts with which they 
are so well acquainted (01 tovodrou WevdarrdaTonot, Epyatat SodsoL, 
peTacynpMatifopevor eis atoatoous Xpiotov, as he calls these 
false teachers who assumed nothing but the name of Apostles of 
Christ, verse 13) to make gain out of you, and use you as tools for 
their selfish plans,” verses 7-20. Secondly, he says, “My whole 
life has been a series of hardships, sacrifices, and dangers, which 
I have undertaken for the cause of Christianity,” 20-33. This 
passage sets it beyond doubt that these opponents were born Jews, 
of genuine Israelite descent. They belonged therefore to the 
party of Peter, and doubtless appealed to Peter’s authority in 
support of their own claims. Keeping up his ironical tone, the 
Apostle allows for the moment his enemies’ charge of adpoovvy, 
to use it as a mask for confronting his presumptuous and vain 
opponents on their own ground, in their assertion of empty dis- 
tinctions, and enable himself to say things which sounded like 
foolish and vain self-praise, but which were best put before the 
Corinthians, accustomed as they were to the speeches of his over- 
bearing opponents, in this tone (compare 19, 20, 21). He asks the 
question (22), “EBpatot eiov; Kayo "Iopandiral ciau; Kayo 
orrépua ABpadp cicr; kayo. If, he says, there is to be such a 
Kavxacbat kata THY capKa, (18) a KcavydoOas referring to mere 
inherited and fortuitous distinctions, I can rival my opponents even 
on this ground. But they do not only claim to be genuine Israel- 
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ites, but also as such, Sidxovor Xpictod. If it appears to them to 
be mere folly on my part that I venture to claim equality with 
them with respect to the above-mentioned advantages, they will 
consider it to be nothing short of madness (aapadpoveiv here 
plainly means much more than the former expression adpoovvn) 
that I even claim to surpass them, appealing as I do to something 
far more real than these advantages of theirs, namely the facts of 
my apostolic ministry, by which its reality is abundantly attested. 
Here we see that those persons who had so high an opinion of 
themselves as born Jews, also asserted that they were the true 
Siaxovor Xpictov. In the following chapter, xii., also, the Apostle 
carries on the vindication of his apostolic authority, and now he 
adds a third reason to the two he has already mentioned in chap. 
XL, in proof of the right he has to feel sure of his apostolic calling. 
This third reason consists in the extraordinary revelations which 
he had received, especially an ecstasy into which he had been 
thrown during the first period of his apostolic career. Still he 
does not appeal to these revelations, he says, for the sake of 
boasting. On the contrary, he bears about in his body a trouble 
which ever keeps alive in him the feeling of his human weakness 
as a corrective of any exalted opinion of himself, and which causes 
him to put his whole trust in divine help. He had been induced 
to say what he had said in his own praise, only because the 
Corinthians had not said what they should properly have said in 
vindication of him against his opponents. How far he was from 
being behind the other Apostles they themselves had the best 
means of judging, as he had approved himself among them by all 
the signs of a genuine apostolic mode of activity ; and no benefit 
that Christianity had conferred on other churches had failed to be 
conferred on them. There cannot be anyreasonable doubt that 
the mention of the édmrtacias and amoxaduers to which the 
Apostle here appeals has a very close connection with his apolo- 
getic aim and the character of the opponents with whom he is 
dealing. If, as Judaising teachers of Christianity, and in accord- 
ance with the view which must have been that of the Petrinists 
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or of the Christ-party, they held an outward connection with Jesus, 
and intercourse with him, such as had been enjoyed by those 
disciples whom Christ had called and educated expressly for their 
office, to be the true criterion of the Xprorod eivas and the apostolic 
calling, then the Apostle Paul, when he came to the last and 
highest point of his argument in defence of his apostolic office, 
naturally appealed to an inward spiritual experience instead of the 
outward material experiences of the rest of the Apostles. This 
inward experience consisted in those extraordinary phenomena 
which, as inward visions and revelations of the Divine, as facts of 
his immediate consciousness, had awakened faith in Christ within 
him—that éwpaxévas Inoodv Xpictov tov Kupuov pov, to which 
he had already appealed, 1 Cor. ix. 1, and which must certainly be 
classed together with the ortacias and aroxadvpess Kupiov which 
he speaks of here, although it is not probable that the ecstasy de- 
scribed in verse 2 is the same with the phenomenon related in the 
Acts of the Apostles (chap. ix.), which brought about the Apostle’s 
conversion. Such ortacias kati aroxadvwers might appear to the 
opponents of the Apostle to be mere imaginary visions which 
could make no claim to objective truth, in comparison with the 
actual outward relations in which the other Apostles had lived with 
Jesus, and according to the principles which Peter had laid down, 
Acts i. 21, on the occasion of the election of the Apostle Matthias, 
But for the Apostle himself the phenomena which had thus trans- 
pired in his inner life were none the less solid and incontestable 
facts ; and willingly as he would have avoided speaking of them 
at all, in order to escape every appearance of vain self-exaltation, 
yet here it behoved him to be silent on nothing which might serve 
for the vindication and establishment of his apostolic authority, 
and he could not omit appealing to them. But he could not con- 
-ceal from himself that this evidence to his apostolic call belonged 
only to the sphere of his own immediate consciousness; and this 
made him insist the more pointedly, as he does again and again 
throughout the whole of these two Epistles, on that witness of facts 
to which the character of objective reality could be least denied— 
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namely, the great experiment in which his apostolic calling had 
been verified, and the great success which had attended his efforts 
to further the cause of Christianity. Compare 1 Cor. iii. 8-15; ix. 15, 
sq.; Xv. 10 (qrepicoorepov avtav ravtev exomiaca) 2 Cor. x. 12, sqq. 

That this controversy turned on a question of principle, in which 
it was necessary to trace the difference between our Apostle and 
the older Apostles up to its origin and its true grounds, is shown 
in a noteworthy way in the passage 2 Cor. iii. 1, sg. In this 
passage we hear of émvctodal cvotatixat, of letters of commenda- 
tion which certain persons (rues as the twes aro IaxkwaBov—Gal. 
ii, 12, opponents of the Apostle) had brought with them to Corinth. 
The object of these letters must have been to afford evidence that 
the bearers were genuine, trustworthy preachers of Christianity, 
and bore the seal of an acknowledged authority. Under what 
other names then can these letters have been drawn up but those 
of the elder Apostles? and what could make it seem necessary to 
issue such letters of commendation and authentication, but the fact 
of the parties in the Church being so suspicious of each other, that 
it was necessary for any one who wished to appear as a teacher, in 
order not to be taken for a false teacher, to provide evidence to 
which party he belonged, and to which principles and teachings he 
adhered? The more considerable the authority was to which such 
missionaries referred, and the more universally acknowledged it 
was, the more certainly could they reckon on their reception and 
influence. From what other place then could they bring with 
them so satisfactory a legitimation as from Jerusalem?* The éze- 


1 That such a legitimation belonged to the principles of the Judaisers, and was 
customary among them, we see from passages of the pseudo-Clementine writings, 
which also afford a satisfactory explanation of the émucrodal cvorartikal. In the 
4th Book of the Recognitions, C. 34, the Apostle Peter says the devil sends abroad 
into the world false prophets, and false apostles, and false teachers, who indeed 
speak in the name of Christ, but do the will of the devil; he exhorts them there. 
fore to use caution, “et nulli doctorum credatis nisi qui Jacobi fratris Domini ex 
Hierusalem detulerit testimonium vel ejus quicunque post ipsum fuerit. Nisi 
enim quis illuc ascenderit, et ibi fuerit probatus quod sit doctor idoneus et fidelis 
ad predicandum Christi verbum, nisi, inquam, inde detulerit testimonium, re- 
cipiendus non est ; sed neque propheta, neque apostolus in hoc tempore speretur 
a vobis aliquis alius preter nos.” Compare Homily ii. 35. 
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oTov\a: cvotatixas thus point to a higher authority standing in 
the background, behind the opponents with whom the Apostle is 
contending, and which he saw went to discredit his own; he 
therefore takes occasion from those letters to explain fully the 
principle of his apostolic authority. This he does in chapter 11. 
If no one were admitted to be a real, authenticated teacher of 
Christianity except he were recommended from Jerusalem and 
brought with him thence a “letter of commendation,” this could 
only be on the principle that there were no other Apostles but the 
elder ones. This the Apostle could not concede, and yet with 
regard to his apostolic office and apostolic authority he could only 
appeal to that edddcnoev 6 Ocds amoxard’wat Tov viov avTov ev 
éuot, Gal. i. 15, that is to say, to a mere fact of his own conscious- 
ness. Starting then from these émictoXal cvotatixat, and seeking 
for some objective fact to bring in proof of his own claims, he 
maintains that he has an epistle of commendation as well as his 
opponents, although a very different one. His letters of com- 
mendation are the Corinthians themselves, and written indeed in 
his own heart. What they are as Christians concerns him so 
nearly, that it is an essential part of his own self-consciousness. 
But as he has to show not only what they are to him, but also 
what they are objectively as recommending and authenticating 
him to others, he adds that this letter written in his inmost heart 
is also lying open before the eyes of the world, legible to every 
one, laid before the general consciousness of the world, composed 
by him under the commission of Christ, written not with ink but 
with the Spirit of the living God, not on tables of stone, but on 
the fleshly tables of the heart ; 2. the legitimation of his apostolic 
authority is the fact of the success of his preaching of the Gospel, 
the fact that through him the Corinthians have become a Christian 
Church. He who founds Christian Churches may with justice 
consider himself to be an Apostle of Christ, because he cannot do 
such work except by Christ working in him. The argument is. 
one from result to cause, it is an appeal to the principle which we 
must conclude to be present where a certain movement takes place, 
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In the same way the Apostle says to the Corinthians, 1 Cor, ix, 2; 
in arguing against those who were not willing to allow his claim 
to be an Apostle: et GAXous ove eit adaTONOS, GAXA ye viv eipt 
7 yap odpayis THs emis ATOSTONNS Wels eoTE eV Kupio: eu 
amonoyia Tots ue avaxpivovew arn éott. In the same way also, 
in Gal. ii. 7, he grounds his evayyédov THs axpoBvarias on the fact 
that he who had wrought in Peter eis amootodny tips TepiTouis, 
has wrought effectively in himself eis ta €Ovn—v.e. the existence of 
Gentile Christian Churches is the result of this évepyetv. But the 
greater and more evident the success of his ministry, the more 
certain is it that he derived the apostolic commission which it pre- 
supposes only from God and Christ, whose servant he is—and he 
derives it from Christ as the founder of a new Sca6n«n of which the 
mvevua is the principle. The more perfectly this principle is 
realised in him, the more able he is to produce a result corre- 
sponding to this principle. The question therefore can only be 
what it comprises and how it acts in him. Thus the whole stage 
of development at which the religious consciousness of the Old 
Testament stands is the subject in opposition to which the Apostle 
develops the idea of the wvetdyua as the Christian principle, ili. 11- 
18. He defines the essential difference between the two dvajKas 
by the two ideas ypdyya and rvedpa, the azroxreivew on one side, 
and the fwozrosety on the other; he then considers the subjective 
side of this objective difference, in the light of the question, what 
is the attitude of the religious consciousness in each of the two 
dia0jKxar? He works this out by means of the Old Testament 
narrative of the glory on the face of Moses. This glory is a symbol 
of the character of the old dsanxn, as well with regard to its 
advantages as to its defects. Its advantages consisted in having a 
glory in which the majesty of God reflected itself in such a manner, 
and from this we may conclude that if the old d:a0jxn had such 
a glory, the new one will be infinitely more glorious and splendid. 
The defect of the old 8ca07«n consisted first in the transitory nature 
of the glory on the face of Moses ; and even more in the fact that 
on account of the veil which covered the face of Moses in order to 
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hide the glory from their eyes, the Israelites did not perceive its 
extinction when that happened, and therefore believed that it 
still continued after it had become extinct. This veil, the symbol 
of Mosaism, still lies on the consciousness of the Jews, this is the 
limitation in their religious consciousness, that they do not realise 
the finite nature of the old 8ca@n«n. In contrast to this conceal- 
ment and constraint which belongs to the character of Judaism, is 
the wvedua as the Christian principle, the Christian consciousness 
certain of itself in its unity with Christ, identical with itself and 
absolute, which unfolds to the full knowledge of the truth, and has 
no need of any merely outward medium. If where the Spirit is, 
the Lord is also, then the Lord himself is the Spirit, 11, 16; then 
he who has the Spirit in the sense meant by the Apostle is in the 
Svaxovia Tov mvevmaros, iii. 8, and is also a SuaKovos Xpiotov, 
x1, 23. The opponents whom the Apostle encountered at Corinth 
also considered themselves to be Sudxovos Xpictov. As they were 
not Apostles themselves, but were forced to rest their claims on 
some apostolic authority, they must have considered those to whose 
authority they appealed to be specially aoarddovs Xprotod, in the 
same sense, that is to say, in which they themselves claimed to 
be Suaxovor Xpictrov. They were not Apostles, but if, as the Apostle 
says, they were petacynpartilopevor eis atroatoNous Xptorod, this 
anostodo. Xpicrod suggests that they called the Apostles, on 
whose authority they relied and whose representatives they desired 
to be considered, Apostles of Christ in the same emphatic sense 
in which they themselves claimed to be dcaxovos Xpiotod, and in 
which the Apostle himself speaks of the Xpuctod eivas, x. 7. In 
what else could the distinguishing criterion of their Xpuorod eivas 
consist, as against the Apostle Paul, but in this, that the elder 
Apostles, on account of the direct companionship which they had 
with Jesus during his earthly life, must be the only authenticated 
preachers and ministers of the Messianic salvation? And what 
other standpoint could the Apostle himself take up in maintaining 
his own apostolic authority than that which we see him take up in 
these two Epistles, opposing to the external considerations urged 
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by his opponents the inward and the spiritual, and making the 
Spirit, which is the Lord himself, the principle of true communion 
and of true apostolic activity? Thus it is evident how he could 
not justify himself to those who were his opponents on this occasion 
in Corinth without referring to the Apostles whose representatives 
they claimed to be. That he was in no whit behind them, that 
he could claim for himself the same rights as they did, and bore 
in himself the same apostolic consciousness,—this is the assump- 
tion on which he proceeds when he comes to close quarters with 
them, xi. 5; and to this he adheres throughout his whole discussion, 
as is shown by the repetition of this statement, xii. 11. Whilst 
far removed from doing anything to discredit their apostolic dignity, 
yet he cannot tolerate the exclusive claims set up on their behalf 
by his opponents. The admirably chosen phrase o1 viepdéav 
amocTonor is meant to show that he had no fault to find with them- 
selves, but only with the exaggerated view of them held by others. 
They are confronted with him as the “grand Apostles,” as if he 
were nothing in comparison with them (ovSev eips he says, xii. 11, 
in a sense that was true for him, but not without allusion to this), 
and as if he were not to count as an Apostle of Christ at all. If 
in maintaining his apostolic authority he had only said that he was 
in no respect behind such opponents as he characterises in chap. 
xi, those xpevdarrdatondot, épyatat Sorsot, petacynpatelouevor eis 
amoarodouvs Xprotod, what a mean opinion must he have enter- 
tained of himself and of his apostolic dignity ? He could only 
have meant to measure himself with the Apostles themselves, and 
the onpeta tod amoctodov of which he speaks, xii. 12, cannot be 
understood of any other comparison. 

Our exposition of the principal passages concerned has thus 
shown us that all the points of the Apostle’s controversy with his 
opponents may be reduced to the idea of Xpiorod eivau, that being 
the main criterion of apostolic authority, and the question being 
_ as to the real meaning of the term. If we be correct so far, it will 
follow that those who claimed to be specially ot tov Xpicrov 
asserted of themselves that Xpicrod eivav against which the 
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Apostle Paul found himself obliged emphatically to assert and to 
defend his own view of the principle. 

We might suppose that the question of the party of Christ is 
here answered with as great a measure of probability as the avail- 
able data allow; but since this view was first propounded certain 
objections have been raised to it which it will be well to consider 
before we go further! 

It is granted that my view does justice to the phrase of tov 
Xpictod, that it is corroborated by many antithetical references in 
both Epistles, and might even appear as the only correct solution 
of the difficulty ; but it is thought that by this theory the difficulty 
is not overcome, that the party of Christ is distinguished from the 
party of Peter ouly in name, whilst the name clearly stands for a 
party which was one of several; or, what is the same thing, that 
the identity of the party of Peter with that of Christ is nowhere 
indicated. Till this be proved we cannot see in 1 Cor. x. 7 any 
dispute with the party of Christ, but only the assertion which the 
Apostle brings against his opponents of Peter’s party, namely, that 
if they were Christians so was he.” Now if we could find a passage 
in which it was said clearly and decidedly that the Petrinists and 
those of Christ were one and the same party, then the matter 
would be very easily decided. But as no such passage is to be 


1 Compare Neander, Gesch. der Pflanzung u. Leitung der christl. kirche, 1832, 
1 Thl. p. 298, Bohn 234. Buillroth, Commentar zu den Briefen des Paulus an 
die Korinthier, Leipzig, Einl. p. xix. Riickert, Der erste Brief Pauli an die 
Korinthier, Leipzig, 1836, Appendix, p. 435. Schenkel. De Ecclesia Corinthia 
primeva factionibus turbata.  Disquisitio critico-historica ad antiquissimum 
ecclesiz Christiane statum ilustrandum pertinens, Basil. 1838. Goldhorn, Die 
Christuspartei zu Korinth im Zeitalter der Apostel, in Ilgen’s Zeitschr. fiir hist. 
Theol. 1840, Dihne, Die Christuspartei in d. Apost. kirche zu Korinth. Halle, 
1841. Compare with these my replies in the Tiibinger Zeitschr. fiir Theol. 1836, 
H. 4. p. 1, und in den Jahrb. fiir wissensch. Kritik. 1839, No. 88. In the com- 
mentaries of Olshausen, Meyer, De Wette, Osiander, ete., the views of their pre- 
decessors are merely repeated, and combined now in one way, now in another, 
which only tends to convince one more of the necessity of escaping from this 
maze of curious and conflicting hypotheses, and reaching some firm ground of 


fact. This of course cannot be done without framing a consistent theory of the 
history of the whole period. 


2 Neander, Billroth, Riickert. 
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found, we are obliged to resort to combination; by comparing 
together all the data which appear to bear on the subject, and by 
paying strict attention to the main tendency of the author, we 
must seek to arrive at a more or less probable result. What a 
different light is shed upon the passage when we remember, what 
cannot be denied, that in the passages which deal with the personal 
relations of the Apostle to his opponents, the point at issue is not 
Christianity but apostolicity, the criterion of apostolic authority 
which the Apostle maintains against his opponents. If we can only 
approach the facts of the case by a process of combination, it is 
evident that the theory here adduced can only claim relative pro- 
bability, and then we must ask, what other theory can be brought 
forward with a greater show of probability than this one ? 
According to Neander, the adherents of the party of Christ were 
those who, disregarding the Apostles, professed to hold only to Christ, 
to recognise him only as their teacher, and to receive direct from 
himself, without any mediation, the truth which he taught. This 
was such a manifestation of self-will, such an arrogant departure 
from the historical process of development ordained by God for the 
delivery of divine revelation, as could not but lead to an arbitrary 
treatment of the Christian doctrines themselves. It might easily 
happen, that where one party was disposed to attach itself especially 
to Paul, another to Apollos, and a third to Peter, persons might at 
last appear who would not be called by any of these party names, 
but formed for themselves, and in their own way, a Christianity 
independent of and different from what the Apostles proclaimed. 
Their subjective procedure in this may have taken a more mystical 
or a more rationalistic direction.’ Neander himself thinks that the 
rationalistic was the more prevailing tone, as according to his view 
the party of Christ was a philosophical sect, which made of Christ 
only a second, perhaps a more exalted, Socrates.” This is the prin- 


1 Op. cit. p. 236. “7 
2 In his first edition, Neander gives this account of the view of Christ’s person 


as that which the Christ-party must have held, It is an admirable and appropri- 
ate feature in his discussion of this party, and it is difficult to see why it is 
omitted in the subsequent editions. Of course this parallel shows most distinctly 
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cipal view that has been set up against mine : its distinctive feature 
is that it endeavours, instead of identifying the parties of Christ and 
of Peter, to find as far as possible a specific difference between them. 
But what this idea leads to when it is carried out, and how much it 
is wanting in even probable grounds, is shown by the modification 
which it has received from Riickert. He maintains that the party 
of Christ was not, as Neander says, composed of persons of philo- 
sophical culture who had made for themselves their own philosophical 
view of Christ ; the alternatives are, he says, that either the party of 
Christ took its stand asa party among the other parties, or set itself 
up as the only true Church, which the rest of the sects ought to join. 
The first idea he decides cannot be entertained, as Christ could not 
have been looked upon as a mere teacher such as Paul, Apollos, or 
Cephas; the second alternative must therefore be accepted. The 
party of Christ placed itself above the others, maintained that it 
did not adopt the views either of Paul, or of Apollos, or of Cephas, 
but acknowledged Christ alone as its Lord and Master; but it 
did not do this in the sense in which Paul certainly desired that 
all men should be Xpucrov.” In what sense then did it do this? 
The party of Christ must naturally have been a separate party, or 
it would not have been reckoned by the Apostle along with the 
rest ; further, it must have recognised Christ as Lord and Master, 
or it would not have designated itself by his name, but it cannot 
have acknowledged him in the right way, or else Paul would not 
have described it as a mere party. But what is all this but a series 
of purely abstract definitions, out of which we can get no concrete 
idea of what this party actually was. Till we can say what made 
it a party, not only negatively but positively, we cannot conceive of 
it as a party at all? It cannot have been a philosophical sect, as 
Rickert expressly declares ; but can it have been a mystical one, 


that these disciples of Christ who placed Christ on the same level as Socrates, no 
longer stood upon the platform of Christianity. Then the very name oi rod 
Xpuorov contradicts the theory of Neander. Whilst the name would have marked 
them as asect who specially pretended to possess the true Christianity, this view 
of Christ which is attributed to them would have made them a sect completely 
unchristian. 1 Op. cit. p. 446. 
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according to Neander’s distinction? Schenkel, Goldhorn, and 
Dihne consider the adherents of the party of Christ to have been 
visionaries, in a sense which raises a further difference between their 
theories and my own. In my view the Christ of the party of Christ 
was the bodily Christ who was connected with his disciples through 
the intercourse of outward physical life; but in the view of these 
critics he was a spiritual Christ revealing himself in visions from 
heaven. The disciples of Christ boasted, it is said, of a mainly 
inward union with Christ, on the strength of which they declared 
themselves independent of all the autocratic authority of the 
Apostles, but this boast of theirs they did not rest on a special out- 
ward relation with Christ, but only on an inward one, on heavenly 
revelations made to them in visions, which they set in com- 
petition with the transmission of doctrine through the Apostles. 
To this Schenkel refers what is said by the Apostle, 2 Cor. xii. 1, 
of his 6rtacias and droxadvyveus, as the Apostle speaks of his 
omtacias and amoxadvyers only in this place and nowhere else, 
and, as he himself says here, only because his opponents forced him 
to do so. His opponents must have been boasting of their special 
visions and revelations of Christ, and, since they had these to glory 
in, have thrown off all apostolic authority. This therefore clearly 
shows that the party of Christ had called themselves by the name 
of Christ and not by that of an Apostle, because they did not recog- 
nise the Apostles’ authority. The reason of this must have lain in 
what happened at the feast of Pentecost. From the quite immedi- 
ate manner in which the Divine Spirit descended from heaven on 
that occasion, it must have been concluded that the apostolic 
instruction was of no great importance, and this conviction must 
have been strengthened by the sudden conversion of the Apostle 
Paul by means of a heavenly vision. We cannot accordingly wonder 
that after that time there arose men who asserted that they were 
called only by the Spiritual Christ. But what are we to think of 
this Spiritual Christ ?? With the precarious suppositions on which 
the hypothesis rests, he floats before us so completely in the air 
1 Schenkel, op. cit. p. 91. 
VOL. I. T 
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that in neither Epistle does he stand on the firm ground of a real 
existence. How can we assume that the Apostle shared those 
visions and revelations of which he speaks, with those very opponents 
with whom he was contending? It is true that this Christ-party, 
characterised now in one way and now in another, those neutrals, 
independent of all apostolic authority, those adherents of a philo- 
sophical or Spiritual Christ (all simply modifications of one and the 
same view), do present that specific difference from the party of 
Peter which the words of the Apostle seem to require. But we 
cannot get any clear and definite idea of the party in question ; 
nor is it kept in mind that if it was so characteristically different 
from all the other parties, this difference must have appeared in the 
Apostle’s treatment of the subject. Where does he speak of a party 
so peculiarly and so essentially different from all the rest ? or how 
can it be supposed that he attacked the others, but passed over in 
complete silence that one which stood in the plainest antagonism 
not only to Pauline but to Apostolic Christianity, and threatened 
to destroy its very foundations? If we say with Neander, that 
what the Apostle says in the first chapter of the first Epistle, in con- 
demnation of the Corinthian party-spirit, applies to the party of 
Christ as well as to the rest, we can indeed appeal in confirmation 
of this to the Apostle’s own declaration, iv. 6, where he speaks of a 
weTacynpatiew in reference to himself and Apollos; this can 
only be understood as implying that what had just been said in 
immediate reference to the parties of Paul and Apollos, was per- 
fectly applicable to the two others as well. But the same diffi- 
culty presents itself here also. If what is said of one applies also 
to the others, they must all be reducible to the same category. 
But how could this be if the party of Christ differed from the three 
other parties in refusing to recognise an apostolic authority ?_ This 
distinction is not made by the Apostle, and in the passages of the 
two Epistles where the subject is dealt with, we find very natur- 
ally that the point at issue is not the recognition of an apostolic 
authority in general, but the recognition of that special authority 


which the Apostle Paul asserted for himself as against the other 
Apostles, 
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Now if all these modifications of the view which has been set up 
as against mine still fail to give a clear and distinct idea of what 
the party of Christ was, and are not founded on data contained 
in the two Epistles, we find ourselves again face to face with the 
question, whether it is impossible, on the supposition of the identity 
of the parties of Christ and of Cephas, still to distinguish them and 
hold them separate in such a way as to explain how the Apostle 
came to speak of them as of two separate parties. This is in fact 
the only objection which can be advanced against my theory, and 
I can see no difficulty in it which does not vanish as soon as we go 
closer into the relations of the parties in the Corinthian Church. 
The chief opposition undoubtedly concerned the Apostle Paul. The 
authority of the Apostle Peter was set up against his. But this 
relation of opposition may have had a double aspect. The one 
party called itself after Paul, the other after Peter; so far there 
was nothing disparaging to or excluding the Apostle Paul: party 
stood over against party ; each one held to its own Apostle as its 
head ; but as soon as we go a little further, and ask for the argu- 
ment that may have been used why Peter should be followed and 
not Paul, why the preference was to be given to him over Paul— 
if this reason can only be found on looking at the matter from the 
Jewish standpoint on which the chief opponents of the Apostle in 
Corinth stood, and found only in the fact that Peter had been 
an immediate disciple of Christ, while Paul had not, then this 
relation of opposition does become exclusive ; a principle is estab- 
lished involving as a necessary consequence that Paul was not to be 
considered as a true Apostle, because devoid of the most essential 
qualifications of true apostolic authority. This extreme of opposi- 
tion against the Apostle was represented by those persons whom he 
refers to under the name of the party of Christ ; and the nature of the 
case shows that the party of Christ in this sense was composed of 
those from whom this whole opposition to the Apostle Paul on this 
principle proceeded, namely, those Judaising false teachers who had 
come to Corinth with their letters of recommendation (2 Cor. i, 1), 
For the whole party the name of the Apostle Peter was used; it 
concealed the principle of the opposition, and formed a natural 
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counterpart to the name of the Apostle Paul. This view of the 
relation between the party of Peter and the Christ-party not only 
agrees with the passage 1 Cor. i, 12, but is even confirmed by it. 
For as the Apostle here mentions first himself, then Apollos, then 
Cephas, and lastly Christ, this is clearly an ascending scale: 
Apollos stands nearer to him than Cephas, and the party of Christ 
is further from him than that of Cephas. The Apostle then lays 
hold of this name of Christ, and, in his peculiar manner, at once 
puts the question in its extreme form; beginning his reply boldly 
with the words, wewepiorar 6 Xpiotos ; is this name (Xpuorov, as a 
party name) not the most undoubted proof that ye are tearing Christ 
in pieces with your parties? Each party must as a Christian party 
desire to have a share in Christ; if then there was a peculiar 
“party of Christ,” how was the one Christ divided in whom all 
ought to find their unity, and all differences to disappear? This 
would be the more forcible if the party of Christ were the head- 
quarters of the opposition against him, and the focus of all the 
party troubles in Corinth. 

If this be allowed I do not see what more can be alleged against 
the view in question. The whole contents of both Epistles agree 
with it admirably. Though no further reference to the name of 
the party of Christ should be brought forward, the matter itself on 
which it alone depends agrees in the most complete manner with 
all that this view implies. Both names indicate the same party, 
so that what is said against the party of Peter holds good with 
regard to the party of Christ. Indeed, only if both parties 
together formed the opposition to the Apostle Paul in the 
Corinthian Church can we fully comprehend and enter into the 
earnest and trenchant polemics against an anti-Pauline Judaising 
Christianity, which run through both Epistles. But the name is 
not so completely absent from the Epistles that our theory should 
not receive its due confirmation from this side as well. Billroth 
remarks, not without reason, that among the passages in which I 
find a reference to the party of Christ, only the passage 2 Cor. x. 7 
distinctly supports my theory; yet this passage renders further 
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doubt superfluous, and the want of more passages containing 
express mention of the party of Christ is very simply explained 
by the name of the party itself. It is true, that if once our 
foundation be firmly laid, many passages will be found to contain 
unmistakable allusions to the name of the party of Christ, but 
such passages cannot be used as direct proofs, because the name 
Xpioros has its own clear meaning in every case, whether the 
further reference be in it or no. But the name of the party 
of Christ appears all the more remarkable in the passage above 
quoted. We see plainly that the Xpiorod e?vas is a phrase which 
the opponents and false teachers, against whom the Apostle con- 
tended, were in the habit of using, as one which they had a special 
right to appropriate to themselves as against the Apostle (e tus 
mrétrowGev €auT@ Xptotov €lval, TOUTO AoyslécOw radu ap EQUTOU, 
6rt xabws autos Xpictod, otto Kai npwets Xptotod). How 
fitting is the allusion which the Apostle, in pursuance of his 
former argument, here makes to the name of those who maintained 
that they were especially and exclusively ot tod Xpiorov. In 
this name the whole of the opposition against the Apostle was 
gathered up to a point, in this name a principle was advanced 
against him, which in the eyes of those who used it no protest 
that he could make could in the least invalidate. With great 
reason therefore does the Apostle call this name to his own mind 
and to that of his readers, when he is proceeding on the one hand 
to assert that fact which he considers as the most direct and 
undeniable token of his apostolic authority, and on the other, to 
attack his enemies without any further reservation or evasion, in 
the most open and decided manner, and to represent them in all 
their nakedness, as yevdardoTonXo1, épydtas SodLol, peTaoXnMaTI- 
fopuevor eis atroa todos Xpictod. Thus the polemic of the Apostle 
contained in the foregoing passages, against both the party of 
Peter and the party of Christ, reaches its natural climax in the 
assertion that his opponents were what they claimed to be only in 
appearance, falsely and deceitfully: that they were not true but 


only false amoctonot Xpiatod. 
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We must now direct some attention to the fact that according 
to this theory of the relations of the Corinthian parties, the whole 
polemic of the Apostle, and the whole arrangement and composi- 
tion of both these Epistles to which it gave rise, appear as a great 
and well-harmonised whole. Each of the parties named in 1 Cor. 
i. 12 is duly considered in the polemic of the Apostle, each has 
its proper place according to the enumeration in this passage, and 
to each there is said what is appropriate and needful for it. The 
first section bearing on this polemic, 1 Cor. i. 12—iv. 21, is directed 
against the party of Paul and that of Apollos, and on this account 
does not touch upon the difference between Pauline and anti-Pauline 
Christianity. In discussions like these, it is the Apostle’s way to take 
as wide and general a view as possible; and so what he rebukes in 
these two parties isthe sensuous tendency which lies at the root of all 
such partisanship, and which is wholly inconsistent with all deeper 
insight into the true spirit of Christianity. Thatin this he had the 
two other parties in view as well, he himself indicates, iv. 6, ravta 
peterynumatica, etc. This is commonly taken as referring merely 
to ill. 4, sg. But in iii. 22 the Apostle mentions Cephas along 
with Apollos and himself, and why did he not mention Cephas also 
in iii. 4,5? I am therefore inclined to refer this peraoynpatieuw 
to the whole section from i. 12 onwards. All that the Apostle 
says in this section of the relation of the codia tod Ocod to the 
copia Tov Kocpov, refers most naturally to the difference existing 
between the party of Paul and that of Apollos. Whilst the 
Apostle traces the love of the Corinthians for the codéa xécpou 
to their sensuousness, to the fact that they were capxexot and not 
Tvevpatixol, iii. 1, and points out, as the source of their divisions 
and party strife, the carnal mind that still dwelt in them, and kept 
them on so low a level of Christian life, that they might be expected 
to see for themselves how little they were fitted to set up as 
Judges of their teachers, all these exhortations naturally applied 
also to the party of Peter. The sectarian spirit showed itself also 
in that party in the same carnal tendency arising from egotistical 
interests ; and the excessive self-appreciation which flatters itself 
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with haughty, empty speeches, and which the Apostle lays to the 
charge of party spirit in general, must have applied with special 
force to the party of Peter. But besides this it must not be over- 
looked how in 1 Cor. iii. 5, as well as in 2 Cor. xi. 15, the Apostle 
speaks of dcaxovor Xpictod. Without doubt the party of Peter 
arrogated to itself the name Sidcovor Xpictod, and with regard to 
this it must not be considered as accidental that the Apostle takes 
up the question of Ssaxovor, the true ministers of the Lord, in the 
course of his strictures on the Corinthian parties, 1 Cor. iii. 5. 
We thus see from the section 1 Cor. i. 12—iv. 24, how from the 
beginning the Apostle never lost sight of this opposition, but deals 
with it at first with a certain forbearance and self-restraint, and 
only gradually passes from the indirect to the direct refutation of 
his opponents. 

This transition he makes 1 Cor. ix. 1, for here his polemic, 
having treated hitherto of the parties of Paul and Apollos, turns 
to that of Cephas. Nor does he avoid indicating this party by its 
name, nor taking up his ground against it with the assertion that 
he had the same rights with the rest of the Apostles, with the 
brethren of the Lord, and specially with Cephas, ix. 5. 

The polemic passes from the indirect to the direct, 1 Cor. ix. 1, 
sqq., but does not reach its full severity till the second part of the 
second Epistle, x—xiii. Even here the Apostle has various things 
to say before he comes to the direct attack on his opponents : we 
see that it costs him a certain inward struggle to take this 
extreme but also necessary step. He first discusses all he has to 
say to the Corinthians themselves, though in all this he has his 
opponents before his mind. Then when everything else is said, 
and everything is ready, he attacks his opponents in the way we 
have already seen. As this discussion proceeds to its climax, the 
peculiar position of the Christ-party, with which it deals, comes 
prominently forward. This partly is dealt with in its proper place, 
as assigned to it at 1 Cor. i. 12, so far at least as it is distinguish- 
able from the party of Peter. 

Besides the existence of parties, which is the chief point of 
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which the Apostle never loses sight throughout the two Epistles, 
there were in the Corinthian Church several other peculiar pheno- 
mena of a nature more or less disturbing to the regulation of the 
Christian life. With respect to these phenomena the Apostle 
explains himself for the most part in a very explicit manner, being 
led to do so by questions which had been addressed to him in a 
letter he had received from the Corinthians before his Epistle was 
written. The chief subjects of this kind were the following: the 
unchaste relations in which a member of the Corinthian Church 
lived with his stepmother, giving rise to great scandal (chap. v-) 
Connected with this was the immorality which was prevalent among 
the Corinthian Christians, which the Apostle denounces more than 
once, v. 9, sqq., Vi. 15, sgg., 2 Cor. xii. 21; the practice of bringing 
law disputes before Gentile judges, and even of prosecuting 
Christians in their courts, vi. 2; the question as to the superiority 
of married or celibate life (chap. vii.), as well as that of participation 
in Gentile sacrificial feasts and the use of meat offered to idols, 
chap. vii. ; the liberty which the women of the Corinthian Church 
permitted themselves with regard to their head-dress in the 
Christian assemblies, chap. xi. 1,* sgq. ; an abuse connected with the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, xi. 17, sqqg.; the difference of 
opinion as to the value of the so-called AaXeiv yAwooas,” especi- 
ally in its relation to the mpogpntevew, chap. xii—xiv. ; and finally 
the question as to the resurrection from the dead, which was denied 
by some of the members of the Corinthian Church. All these 
phenomena, and the questions stirred by them, give us a very clear 
and vivid picture of the condition of the Corinthian Church ; yet 
it would be most interesting to know more distinctly than we do how 
the various parties were related to these various phenomena, and 
how the state of parties in Corinth bore on them. All that we can 
be sure of is this, that the Gentile Christian element had a great 

* Cf. my “ Beitriige zur Erklirung der Korintherbriefe” in the Theol. Jahrb. 
1852, p. 1. Der Zusammenhang von cap. vii. mit v. 1—vi. 20, p. 15. Die An- 
sicht des Apostels von der Ehe und der Sklaverei, cap. vil. p. 563. Die Frauen der 


Korinthischen Gemeinde und die Schleiersymbolik des Apostels, 1 Cor, xi, 2-16, 
* Compare the treatise mentioned at p. 16. 
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predominance, which was everywhere felt. And yet the Judaising 
opponents of the Apostle were able to force their way into this 
Church, and take up a strong position in it, so as to form this 
energetic opposition which he himself considered so formidable. 
The relation of the second Epistle to the first deserves to be 
carefully attended to. It has been already remarked that the 
polemic of the Apostle against those opponents with whom he 
contends in the first Epistle is continued in the second, and that 
the very strongest utterances with which he makes his directest 
and most vehement attack on them are found in the last chapter 
of the second Epistle. But all the stronger is the contrast between 
the sharp and vehement tone of this last chapter, and the tone of 
the first part of the Epistle, in which the Apostle betrays the 
greatest uneasiness and apprehension about the reception of his 
former letter, and about his whole relation to the Corinthians, and 
labours with the utmost anxiety to secure for himself, by repeated 
assurances of his love and sympathy, the confidence of the 
Corinthians, which he fears is growing cold towards him. Different 
theories have been advanced to explain this striking change of tone 
in the second Epistle, but the chief question is, what reason the 
Apostle could have had to bear such great uneasiness and anxiety 
as to the impression made by his first letter. The contents of our 
first Epistle are thought not to furnish a sufficient reason for this 
anxiety. This circumstance, as well as what is found in the two 
Epistles about a mission not only of Timothy but also of Titus, a 
matter in which they do not very well agree, has given rise to the 
suspicion that our second Epistle does not stand in that close con- 
nection with the first which is commonly supposed. “Our second 
Epistle,” it is maintained,’ “ does not refer to the impression which 
may have been produced by the first, but to the reception of a 
letter which Titus conveyed, and which we no longer possess. In 
fact there occur in our second Epistle several passages, such as 11. 
3, 4, vii. 12, which, although they are generally referred directly to 


1 Compare Bleek, Erérterungen iiber die Cor. Briefe, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1830, 
ili, 627, 
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the circumstances treated of in 1 Cor., still on closer inspection are 
difficult to explain upon this theory, and of themselves would 
plainly lead us to suppose that in the relations of the Apostle to the 
Corinthians something more intervened between our two Epistles 
than merely the news brought to the Apostle by Titus about the 
effect produced by the first Epistle. The whole tone and character 
of the reproof in 1 Cor. are not such as Paul’s expressions here 
would lead us to think of. It is therefore highly probabie that in 
the Epistle mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 3, the special matter here re- 
ferred to occupied a larger proportion to the whole Epistle than 
the passage in 1 Cor. about the incestuous person to the whole of 
that Epistle. If therefore the rodro avro, 2 Cor. ii. 3, really 
referred to something which the Apostle had written with respect 
to this matter, which of course is highly probable, we are led to 
conclude that it does not apply to the first Epistle, but to a subse- 
quent one, in which Paul had expressed himself on this subject 
with much greater vehemence. It is also possible, of course, that 
this verse does not refer to that incestuous person and the Apostle’s 
expression regarding him at all, but to some other matter of 
which Paul had heard through Timothy, and of which he had 
then spoken indignantly and sternly in his Epistle. What comes 
afterwards, 2 Cor. i. 5, does not necessarily oblige us to think of. 
the incestuous person ; but if we give up the idea of this reference 
we must also resign the possibility of ascertaining exactly what the 
special matter was, and can only surmise in general that some of 
the commands of the Apostle had been flagrantly disregarded.” 

I cannot consider this opinion to be well grounded, and it seems 
to me that what we know of the Apostle’s character affords no 
adequate reason for taking the relation of the two Epistles to each 
other to be different from what has been commonly supposed. 
We need only remember with what vehemence and indignation he 
speaks of the occurrence mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 5, and how, as 
soon as he has said what he had to say on the chief subject 
of his letter, this is the first of the more special subjects to which 
he addresses himself. The Apostle takes up this matter seriously 
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enough, and at the same time it so notoriously concerns one 
particular individual, that it is against all probability that the 
individual who is spoken of in the same pointed way, 2 Cor. ii. 52 
should have been any other than the one referred to, 1 Cor. v. If 
we consider, further, what the Apostle writes to the Corinthians 
with regard to this individual, in the most solemn manner, with 
all the emphasis of his apostolic authority, as his judicial sentence, 
we can well understand what anxiety and care this affair must 
soon after have occasioned him. To speak plainly: he had taken 
a step which he himself must have regarded as a rash and over- 
hasty one, and which, as it failed of its intended result, simply laid 
him open to his opponents. Indeed, he afterwards retracted what 
he had done, and adopted a course which was exactly the opposite 
of what he had formerly distinctly said ought to be done. The 
most natural sense of the passage in question, 1 Cor. v. 3, I can only 
consider to be that given by the most recent commentators, namely, 
that the Apostle thought he had the power, by virtue of the strength 
of Christ which was present with him, to give over the criminal to 
the disposal of Satan; his sentence was to take effect by means of 
a disease which should smite the offender at that moment in which 
he should be solemnly expelled from the Christian communion by 
the assembled Church, in which the Apostle himself would be 
present in spirit to work the miracle. However we may take the 
expression Trapacdovvas TH. Zatava, the Apostle certainly declares a 
double sentence, first a bodily sickness miraculously inflicted (for 
nothing else than this can be meant by dreOpos Hs capxos), and 
the excommunication spoken of in verses 2 and 13, for which the 
Church was to be assembled. But neither of these two things, as 
we see from the second Epistle, had happened. Neither had the 
miraculous punishment occurred which the Apostle had threatened,” 

1 He is called 6 rovodros 2 Cor. ii. 7, as well as in 1 Cor. v. 5. 

2 The passage 1 Cor. v. 4 contains a criterion of some interest by which to 
judge of the alleged miracles of the Apostles. The consciousness of miraculous 
power, the dvvayis tod Kupiov, was certainly felt by the Apostles, and in this 


consciousness they may have looked upon the specially remarkable results of their 
ministry, the operations of their energy in action, as onpeia, répata, and duvdpets. 
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nor had the Corinthians proceeded to the exclusion of the offender 
from the Church. I feel myself obliged to agree with Riickert’s 
explanation of the second passage touching on this matter, 
2 Cor. ii. 6; that the Apostle declares himself content with the 
punishment decreed by the Corinthians, and says he does not 
require any graver punishment to be inflicted, which he could not 
have said if the punishment which he had demanded had already 
taken place. From ver. 10 it is clear that the yapifecOau did not 
now originate with him, but had already been put in force without 
his being consulted, so that now he could only acquiesce in what 
had taken place in order not to put himself in open conflict with 
them by persistence in his former demands. The Corinthians 
then had confined themselves to a mere reproof, and even this mild 
punishment had been inflicted on the man not by the Church as a 
whole but only by a part of it. If this was the state of affairs, 
Riickert very justly remarks, Paul must have found himself in a 
very awkward position. His command had not been carried out ; 
only a part of the community, although it may be the larger part, 
had taken the matter to heart, the remainder, as might have been 
expected from the feeling of the Church towards him, had not even 
done this—his authority was greatly impaired. What was he to 
do now? Insist on his former orders? He might be sure that he 
should find no more obedience than before, and the scandal would 
be all the greater. He could not enforce obedience, and the affair 
would only make a bad impression on all sides. There was nothing 
for it but what prudence dictated in similar cases: to give the 
matter another turn, by which an open breach might be avoided, 
and the evil not indeed cured, but concealed until in better times 
he should recover his proper position. This turn was to approve 
of what had been done, even although it had been done with- 
out his consent, to represent it as his own wish, and to bring 
the whole matter under a Christian point of view. ‘This is 


Compare 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 2 Cor. xii. 12. But as in the case of 1 Cor. v. 4 this 
conviction was distinctly expressed, and no miracle actually ensued, the same 
may have taken place in other cases too, 
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what he now does, partly through the concession that the 
punishment which the man had undergone may have been 
sufficient, partly through the admonition to forgive him. This 
account of the Apostle’s position is undoubtedly correct; and 
the whole tone in which he wrote our Epistle to the Corinthians, 
the restlessness and anxiety which it betrays, are thus very naturally 
explained. He had taken a step the consequences of which he only 
now clearly perceived.’ It must now have appeared very question- 
able to him what its effect would be on his opponents.2, As we 
see from the Apostle’s own Epistle, they did not fail to use the 
occurrence as a handle to depreciate his authority. When he is 
absent, said they, he can indeed make severe speeches and be full 
enough of boasting and vain-glory, but when it comes to real action 
he does not trust himself to be personally present (x. 10,11; com- 
pare ii. 1, v.12.) Without doubt this was the reason which made 
the Apostle so solicitous to vindicate himself, as he does in the 
beginning of his Epistle, on account of his delay to undertake 
his long-contemplated journey to Corinth, An Epistle written 
under such circumstances must of course have a mainly apolo- 
getic tendency, but the apology is by no means a merely personal 
one ; it passes at once into more general considerations, and becomes 
an apologetic examination of his apostolic office, which he re- 
presents in its two aspects, as it brings salvation to some, and 
works ruin to others, and shows to be superior to the ministry of 
the Old Covenant, as the lofty experience which he himself had 
had of it had taught him. Having worked out these ideas, and 
conceived new confidence in the Corinthians, he turns with fresh. 
spirit and incisive logic to his opponents, with a view to arriving 

1 Riickert has no hesitation in saying with regard to 1 Cor. v. 5, ‘‘The 
Apostle’s line of conduct is simply passionate ; and, like other passionate acts, 
could never bear any good result. And that he issued, to a Church in which his 


authority was much lowered, dictatorial commands which he had no means of 
enforcing—this was not wise.” Who will blame the unprejudiced critic for saying 
this ? 

2 The Apostle gives marked expression to this in 2 Cor. ii. 11: wa pu) weover- 
ribapev id Tod arava, ov yap avrov Ta vonpara dyvoowpen. He is aware, then, 
that his rapadotva: 76 Saray has harmed no one but himself. 
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at a thorough clearing up of his relations to them. In no other of 
the Apostle’s Epistles are we allowed to look deeper into the pure 
humanity of his character, and into the peculiarities of his 
relations to the Churches, than in his second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. No other Epistle teaches us so much of his character, if 
at least we do not suffer the genuine human traits which it contains 
to be glozed over by false ideas of what we ought to find in it. 
If we have traced the relation of 2 Corinthians to 1 Corinthians 
correctly, there is no reason for supposing another lost Epistle to 
the Corinthians besides that mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9." 

The Apostle had written to the Corinthians before the two 
Epistles which we possess, as he himself says, 1 Cor. v. 9; but we 
do not know anything further of this lost Epistle than what we 
may gather from this passage. This missive cannot have been 
of equal importance with our two Epistles—as the way in which 
the Apostle discusses the subjects which fill up our first Epistle 
does not allow us to suppose that there had been much communi- 
cation between him and the Corinthians on these points before. 
The composition of our two Epistles is commonly placed in the 
years 57-59, in the period in which the Apostle, after leaving 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 18, took up his residence for some time at 
Ephesus, Acts xix. 1, xx. 1. There seems no doubt that in his 
journey to Greece, Acts xx. 2, he visited Corinth again, and during 
his residence there wrote the Epistle to the Romans; but whether 
this visit was the second or third is not so easily decided, as in the 
passages in the Epistles where the Apostle speaks of a journey to 
Corinth, it is left doubtful whether the “third time” of which he 
speaks is to be understood as referring to the journey, or to the in- 
tention of taking it. In my opinion the latteris the more probable, 
if we consider the connection in which the passages which bear on 
the question stand to one another. When he says, 2 Cor. xii. 14, 
iSov TpiTov TOUTO EToipws exw edOety Tpos vas, Tpitov ToUTO May 

1 What follows was added for the second edition. Compare the author’s essay, 


Beitriige zur Erklirung der Korintherbriefe 1. Die Reisen des Apostels Paulus 
nach Korinth. Theol. Jahrb. ix. 139 s¢.—Hditor, 
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apply either to edéety or to éro/uws éyw, and therefore we do not 
know whether the Apostle now for the third time resolved to go 
to Corinth, or whether he was setting out on his third journey. 
To clear up this point we must go back to the beginning of the 
Epistle, where he also speaks of a visit to the Corinthians. 
"EBovndopny, he says, i. 15, rpos twas edOecy TpoTepoy, iva SevTepav 
xXdpw eynre, etc. When he says he wished to go mpérepov, he 
must mean that he had already formed a distinct plan of travel, 
but wished to visit them before the occasion which it provided ; 
and if the Corinthians were to have a SevTepa aps, there must 
have been one already, with reference to which this one would 
be the second, and on which they might count in any case, even 
apart from a devtepa ydpis. If the Apostle journeyed direct from 
Ephesus to Corinth, and from thence to Macedonia, the only way 
in which he could add a éevrepa yapis was by taking Corinth 
again on his way back from Macedonia. He could not have done 
it if he went to Macedonia. first, and from Macedonia to Corinth, 
since his route embraced only the three points, Ephesus, Corinth, 
Macedonia. Thus we reach the result that the wpdrepov énOeiv 
could only be the & tpoav diedOety cis Maxedoviav. It was a 
devTEpa xy apes; since the érGety aro Maxedovias of which he speaks 
afterwards (though not as wadw ao Makxedovias, still as erdety 
amo Maxedovias) was already a part of the Apostle’s plan, quite 
in accordance with 1 Cor. xvi. 5. He still adheres to the original 
plan of a journey by Macedonia to Corinth, only he intends, without 
giving that up, to come at once straight from Ephesus to Corinth 
and to go from there to Macedonia. Thus he had already resolved 
twice to go to Corinth, and had indeed arranged for two visits 
there (a Sevrepa yapis) without either of these plans and intentions 
having been carried out at the time of his writing to the Cor- 
inthians, and this is the very reason which induces him to speak 
of it. He wishes to remove the idea that it was owing to his 
fickleness and want of purpose that he did not perform what he 
undertook, and that his opponents could thus justly accuse him 
(as they doubtless did) of a want of sincerity and of interested 
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motives, which must go far to impair the confidence the Corinthians 
might be disposed to have in his discharge of the apostolic office. 
He protests against all those injurious inferences which might 
be drawn from his non-appearance. We do not learn from him 
here how often he had been in Corinth, or how many journeys 
this one would have made; he is not speaking of.an actual 
journey, but only of an intended one of plans and travel. It is 
thought that precise information on this point is certainly given 
where he gives his reasons for not going to Corinth. "Expwa 8¢ 
éuavt@ TovTo, says the Apostle, 2 Cor. ii 1, ro wy madw év AUTH 
mpos vpas édGeiv; and nothing seems more simple than to conclude 
that as the Apostle had already once been to Corinth év Xv, and 
this cannot have been the case at his first visit, he must have been 
twice at Corinth when he wrote our second Epistle. But where 
can we find an appropriate time to which we may assign this 
second journey? If he had been in Corinth for the second time, 
for a reason which made his visit one év Avzy, before our Epistle 
was written, we should expect to find some allusion to the circum- 
stance in our first Epistle, where the fact of a prior letter having been 
written is not left unmentioned. For we must remember that the 
question is not merely whether the Apostle visited Corinth twice 
or three times altogether, but further, what was the nature of the 
second visit here alluded to. If he was in Corinth between the 
time of his first visit and the despatch of the first Epistle, it must 
have been év ory, that is, under circumstances which obliged him 
to use some severity, and in fact to depart with the threat of taking 
still harsher measures against the Corinthians if they did not 
improve. But this theory makes the whole contents of our first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and the tone in which the Apostle 
speaks of the whole condition of the Church and of its various 
failings, simply impossible. Of what nature can those irregu- 
larities have been, which had already taken place and had 
disturbed the good understanding between the Apostle and the 
Church ? We have no alternative but to suppose that they were 
irregularities of the same kind as those which he had to deal with 
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in such detail in our first Epistle. The detail and the earnestness 
of his discussion of the various failings and weaknesses of the 
Church in this Epistle, make it difficult to suppose that he had 
already been dissatisfied with the Corinthians for a reason not here 
mentioned. The subjects that he deals with in our first Epistle 
appear to have been just brought under his notice for his advice; 
indeed he says that this was the case. The circumstances and 
relations have just arisen; he is speaking of them to the Cor- 
inthians evidently for the first time. Of the parties into which 
the Church was divided, he had first heard through the household 
of Chloe (1 Cor. i, 11). He had only heard of the prevailing 
immorality, and the particular case which seemed to require a 
special intervention on his part, v. 1. The misunderstanding 
which he has to correct, v. 9, in regard to the wn cuvavapiyvvcbae 
Topvoss, an instruction which he had addressed to the Corinthians 
in a letter previous to our first Epistle, could scarcely have arisen 
if the subject had been treated of before by word of mouth. The 
questions relating to married life, which he discusses in detail in 
chap. vii., had been first raised in a letter from the Corinthians, vii. 1. 
And as we may clearly see from the whole of the Apostle’s discus- 
sion of the subject that there has been no mention of these things 
between him and the Corinthians before, so this is likewise obvious 
with regard to all the other subjects on which, in the rest of his 
Epistle, he either expresses his anger and disapprobation, or lays 
down rules and directions. Nowhere do we meet with the slightest 
indication that the Apostle had previously had cause to find fault 
with the Corinthians on these or similar subjects; that any differ- 
ences had arisen between him and them; that he had given any 
advice which had not been followed, or uttered any threats which 
had not been heeded. Still less can we imagine a journey of this 
kind to have taken place between our two Epistles. Our first 
Epistle gives no hint of such an interval in the time preceding it 
as would necessitate the supposition of a journey made by the 
Apostle, in addition to those we are already acquainted with; and 
the second Epistle follows so hard on the first, that nothing that 
VOL. I. U 
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took place between them, and is essential to the understanding of 
the second, can have escaped our knowledge. But it must be 
asked, is it so essential to make the words, 2 Cor. ii. 1, ev OT 
and aadw refer so directly to each other, that we must think of a 
prior journey év dwz7, to be followed by a second one éy Avr? 
May we not suppose that the Apostle should properly have 
written @\dav after radu, but omitted it, including it in the 
following é\Oetv? No great exactness of expression is expected 
in a letter, especially when the readers are familiar with the cir- 
cumstances treated of, and do not need to have it all explained to 
them. After what we have said, there appears to be no reason of 
much weight why we should not take the TplTov touto, 2 Cor. xii. 
14, thus :—“ Twice already have I proposed to myself to come to 
you, but it was not possible to me to fulfil my intention, but now 
that my thrice-formed design is about to be realised, I will declare 
to you what attitude I shall assume towards you.” Ona casual 
glance the passage xiii, 1, which begins with the words rpérov 
TOUTO épYopat Tpos vuas, Would seem to silence all doubts on the 
subject of a third journey, but on a closer examination we find 
that it gives the information about this journey of which we are 
in quest. Why should we not construe those words to mean that 
the Apostle is now for the third time on the point of visiting them ? 
And if the passage where he speaks of his journey does not neces- 
sarily suggest a second journey already made, but merely an 
intention of making it, while the Epistle as a whole is meant to 
excuse the Apostle for having meant to visit Corinth and not 
having done so, does not all this show us at once what is to be 
attested by the word of two or three witnesses? In their literal 
sense, these words are unintelligible ; but it is not unnatural to 
suppose that the Apostle wishes to add strength to his statement 
and says :—“If the principle of the Mosaic law be a sound one, 
that what is attested by two or three witnesses is true and stands 
before the law, then as I have now three times resolved to come 
to you, it will now be true, it is the case, that my resolution will 
soon be carried out.” Those who have been able to accept my 
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exposition of the subject up to this point as not only possibly, but 
probably correct, will now be in a position to receive the last 
statement in the passage, the Apostle’s own assertion that he has 
only been once at Corinth before, and is now coming for the 
second time, as the authentic confirmation of the result to which 
the other evidence has pointed. Even in point of grammar, the 
words ws rapav To SevTepov must be taken not of an actual presence 
but of one imagined (cf. 1 Cor. v. 3). The Apostle is so eager to 
exclude all room for doubt of his coming to Corinth immediately, 
and to create the impression that his word is now to be realised 
without fail, that though absent from them he seems to himself to 
be present with them ; he is in Corinth for the second time, and 
tells them, as present with them for the second time, yet absent, 
what will infallibly take place. 

Let us then reject the idea of a journey which has nowhere any 
basis of evidence. When we have got rid of it, this whole episode 
will appear to us much clearer and simpler, more natural, and 
more a living part of history. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


Ir is not merely in the order of time that the Epistle to the 
Romans comes immediately after those to the Corinthians : there 
is also an inner progress from the latter to the former. Only from 
the standpoint of the Epistle to the Romans do we survey the rich 
treasures of the spiritual life of which the Apostle was the deposi- 
tary and the organ, and see how severe and well-reasoned is the 
system in which he develops his Christian principle, how large 
the world in which he moves, and the subjects that he deals 
with. We have already had occasion to remark the relation in 
which the Epistle to the Galatians and that to the Romans stand 
to each other, the one being the first sketch of a bold and profound 
system as conceived in its characteristic and essential features, the 
other the completed system, developed on all sides, and provided 
with all necessary argument and illustration. This character of 
the Epistle to the Romans as a systematic work, dealing with a 
massive body of thought, marks it off from the two Corinthian 
Epistles, which are distinguished rather for the variety of their 
contents, and their richness in suggestive and spiritual ideas, 
arising out of, and illuminating, various relations of life. But in the 
Epistle to the Romans, we mark also an advance in the Apostle’s 
attitude towards that great opposing force, to resist and conquer 
which became more and more the task of his apostolic activity. 
His mission as Apostle to the Gentiles was not fulfilled till the 
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absolute importance which Judaism claimed, a claim in which 
Jewish Christianity sympathised with it, had been wrested from 
it, both in principle and in all the consequences involved, and 
Judaism shown to be of merely relative value. In the Epistle 
to the Galatians he had emancipated Christianity from Judaism 
to the extent of casting off the outward symbol of bondage, the 
rite of circumcision, which the latter sought to impose upon the 
former as the necessary condition of salvation. In the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, he had asserted the principle that the 
call to, and the possession of, the Messianic salvation, were not 
conditioned by the authority of the Apostles, who had been called 
by Jesus himself: that he, the Gentile Apostle, was an Apostle 
quite as much, and to as good effect as they. In the Epistle to 
the Romans his task is to remove the last remnants of Jewish 
particularism, by showing that it is but a stage, a stepping-stone 
to the universalism of Christianity, in which all nations should be 
embraced. Jewish Christianity, which still maintained the ab- 
solute importance of Judaism, had not been able to prevent the 
rise in Gentile Christianity of a religious realm which lived 
upon its own resources, and was free and independent of Judaism. 
But the idea that Jewish Christianity and Gentile Christianity 
were not only to exist side by side, that the latter was to assume 
an immense preponderance over the former—this idea was one 
which the religious consciousness of the Jewish Christians scarcely 
allowed them to take in. And this seemed likely to be the 
ultimate result of the apostolic activity among the Gentiles. As 
the universalism of Christianity, in which all nations were 
embraced without distinction, was realised in fact, the Messianic 
salvation appeared to go altogether to the Gentiles; and the 
contrast between the Jews, who continued in their unbelief, and 
the Gentiles, who were more and more converted to the faith, 
seemed to point to no other conclusion than that the Jews were 
rejected and the Gentiles called. This is the Apostle’s position in 
the Epistle to the Romans; this is the theme which he works out 
in that Epistle. To show this, however, we have to advance a view 
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of the occasion and the purpose of his writing the Epistle, which 
is radically different from the common one. 

The origin and aim of the Epistle are generally determined from 
the purely dogmatic point of view. Scholars have failed to inquire 
carefully into the historical occasion and the circumstances in the 
Roman Church on which the Epistle proceeds, and to make these 
the starting-point of their discussions ; as if the Apostle had had 
no other motive for writing than a desire to give a connected and 
comprehensive view of his whole scheme of doctrine, to furnish, 
as it were,a compendium of the Pauline dogmatics in the form 
of an Apostolic Epistle. With those who have given more pains 
to the proper understanding of the Epistle, the opinion has pre- 
vailed that there is no sufficient ground to believe that the Apostle 
intended his Epistle mainly to put an end to local disputes, such 
as Eichhorn? and Hug? suppose to have taken place between the 


1 I follow here my essay, Uber Zweck und Veranlassung des Romerbriefs, which 
appeared in the year 1836 in the Tiib. Zeitschrift ftir Theologie, H. 3, p. 54. I 
adhere to the view there advocated, as I first conceived it, and still hold it, the 
more that I feel that those scholars who have noticed it have not estimated it 
thoroughly or impartially. Riickert (Com. tiber den Br. P. au die R., second revised 
edition, 1839, ii. 366) spoke of devoting to it an examination in detail; but I 
have never heard of the appearance of such a work. Fritzsche (Pauli ad Rom. 
Ep. il. 1839, p. 238) noticed it, at least on Romans ix., but very cursorily. Nor 
did Neander deal with the question thoroughly in his Planting and Training, 
Mere expressions of dissent, such as those of de Wette (Kurze Erkl. des Rim, B., 
third edition, 1841, p. 3, cf. EHinleitung, p. 247), are of little value. If the 
Apostle’s indication of the occasion and purpose of his writing, i. 8-16, were ag 
clear, and the line of thought—of which the theme is given i. 17, and the discus- 
sion occupies i, 18-viii, 39—as distinct, as de Wette asserts, there would not be 
room for much difference of opinion. But my essay shows that these passages 
prove nothing against my view. Thus an essay in which an original view is 
propounded and furnished with proof, is simply thrown aside. Some outside 
features are laid hold of and eriticised, and that is all; the verdict igs passed 
that the whole view is incorrect. But such a verdict can only be passed by such as 
take a superticial view and do not see the difficulties which lie deeper; and who can 
without compunction, neglect the more important bearings of an Epistle altogether. 
(Thus the author in the first edition. For the second he subjected this whole 
chapter tv a thorough revision, making use of his second essay, “‘ Uber Zweck und 
Gedankengang des Rémerbriefs (Theol, Jahrb. xvi. 60-108, 184-209).—Hditor.) 

2 inl, in’s N. T. p. 214. 

3 inl. in’s N, T. vol, ii., second edition, p. 361. 
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Judeeo- and the Gentile-Christians. But the character and arrange- 
ment of the first part of the teaching has been thought to unques- 
tionably indicate a general aim, which did not arise from the 
special circumstances of the Roman Church, and which was to point 
out the great importance of Christian doctrine, and to show how 
it alone meets the needs of human nature, which neither heathen- 
ism nor Judaism can satisfy.‘ De Wette and Olshausen agree with 
Theluck in this view of the aim of the Epistle. De Wette’s 
position is, that the Apostle desired to exert what influence could 
be transmitted in writing, on this Church, which must have been 
so important in his eyes, and to set before it in a connected form 
the doctrine which was the distinguishing feature of his gospel, 
namely, that salvation was to be attained only through faith, and 
not through the works of the law. He wished to set forth the 
Christian faith before the eyes of the capital of the world, as the 
only way of salvation for the whole world, both Gentile and Jew; 
to represent the Christian, revelation as the revelation for the 
whole world. The Epistle to the Romans is the only epistle of 
the Apostle in which he sets himself to expound his doctrine con- 
nectedly, and in detail, while in the other epistles he is concerned 
with special circumstances, with doubts, errors, questions, that had 
come before him, and merely presupposes his doctrinal system. 
This doctrine of faith as the only way of salvation is here ex- 
pounded, not as opposed to the errors of Judeo-Christianity, as in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, but as opposed to Judaism. He had 
less opposition to expect from the Gentile Christians ; what he had 
to contend with was the self-assertion of Judaism, which was much 
in favour at the time, and had sufficient influence to prejudice the 
Gentiles against Christianity.” Olshausen insists still more than De 
Wette that the representation of the nature of the Gospel in the 

1 Compare Tholuck in the first four editions of his Commentary. This expo- 
sition, with continuous extracts from the exegetical writings of Fathers and 
Reformers, first appeared in 1824, and marks an epoch in the history of the 


exposition of the Epistle. ie ey 
2 Kurze, Erklirung des Briefs au die Romer. Leipzig, 1841. Third edition 


Introduction, p. 2. 
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Epistle to the Romans is a purely objective one, and has in view not 
the special question between Judo and Gentile Christianity, which 
had arisen within the Church itself, but the larger question between 
Jew and Gentile. According to him the whole exposition is objec- 
tive in tone, and there is no more than a merely cursory reference 
to any minor point: the great object before the writer's mind is the 
truth of the Gospel. But this truth found itself by its very nature 
in contradiction with all kinds of errors, and to this extent these do 
appear in the Epistle; yet the Apostle’s wisdom as a teacher led 
him to begin with presenting such a view of the Gospel that the 
corrective of the errors which Christians must encounter was 
suggested spontaneously and at once.’ There is no special aim 
whatever, but a desire to present the Gospel to the Roman 
Christians in its natural relation to the law, and in its practical 
consequences, The Judeo-Christians are not attacked ; points of 
difference with them, such as are clearly referred to in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, are not taken up here.” Multitudinous as the 
recent commentaries on the Romans are, we find in none of them 
any account of the object of the Epistle further than this general 
one, which is necessarily blind to the special circumstances of the 
case, Differences of expression do occur; one writer, for example, 
says that “the main object of the Epistle was to confirm the Roman 
Christians in their new faith, and to exhort and encourage them 
to work out the Christian ideal on all its sides, by contemplating 
the necessity and grandeur of the scheme of salvation revealed 
in the Gospel, its harmony with the divine character and with 
the earlier revelations, and also the sad results of heathen super- 
stition, and of the abuse of the law through sin, in contrast with 
the ideal life in the Spirit of the true Christian’? Some have 


1 This is the extreme point of the purely dogmatic view. De Wette allows 
the contention against Judaism, but here no direct antithetical reference whatever 
is allowed. 

2 Der Brief des Ap. P. au die Rémer. Konigsberg, 1835, p. 50, 44. 

* Thus Reich, Versuch einer ausfiihrlichen Erklirung des Briefs P. au die R. 
Gottingen, 1833, p. 73. Compare Killner, Comm. zu dem Br. des Ap. P. au die 
R. Darmstadt, 1834, p. xliv. Gléckler, der Br. des Paulus au die R. Frank- 
fort a, M., 1834, p. xxii. Fritzsche, Pauli ad Rom. epist. Hal. Sax., 1836, i. p. xxx, 
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felt that some concessions were due to the opinion advanced by 
me in a contrary direction, or at least that it ought to be mentioned, 
yet in these cases the dogmatic point of view is not in the least 
departed from. On the contrary, the greater pains are taken to 
smoothe down and gloze over all the points and corners, which one 
might suppose to afford some clew to the Epistle’s connection with 
the concrete circumstances in which it originated. The dogmatic 
view is not to yield one step to the historical, lest the position of 
an Epistle such as that to the Romans should be impaired, and the 
Lutheran forensic process of justification, which it is of such 
moment to maintain in its integrity, suffer from the shaking of 
its great buttress. 

Whether this theory is intrinsically probable, or whether the 
Epistle does not, with all its seeming want of any distinct indica- 
tion of its historical occasion, yet afford some data which may be 
sufficient to shed some light on it in this respect, this is the ques- 
tion to which we have first.of all to address ourselves. 

The analogy of those Epistles with which alone the Epistle to 
the Romans can be properly compared, does not favour the 
common view. The Epistle to the Galatians and those to the 
Corinthians, the only ones which we are at liberty to regard as 
types of what Pauline Epistles are, give us a very different notion 
of how the Apostle came to write an Epistle. What led him to 


1 In this sense hear Philippi, the chief representative of the stiffly orthodox 
dogmatic view of the Epistle, in his Commentary, second edition, p. 14 :—‘‘ We 
can conceive no other opposition to the Pauline universalism but that which we 
know to have been conducted by the Judeo-Christian false teachers and sects. 
This is the only opposition with which the Apostle contends in the Epistle to 
the Romans ; he contends with the Jewish righteousness by works, not against 
the exclusion of the heathen world from Christianity ; and against the Jewish 
righteousness by works, not that of the Judeo-Christian portion of the Roman 
Church. Had the Jewish Christians of Rome been guilty of this tendency, he 
would have attacked them on that ground, as he attacked the false teachers of 
Galatia, and rebuked the Galatian Churches ; and no considerations, of whatever 
kind, would have induced the Apostle of the Gentiles to pass lightly over this 
tendency, one which gnawed at the very root of the Gospel.” But this would 
still be true if the Roman Church had been addicted not to the errors of Galatia 
but to the Jewish particularism which I have described. 
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write these ones were special circumstances and needs. Nor was 
it that he used these as a peg on which to hang a doctrinal treatise 
which he had in his mind already ; it is the imperious pressure of 
circumstances which calls and forces him to write, at the risk of 
seeing his work destroyed. We cannot but suppose that there was 
something of this sort in the case of the Epistle to the Romans; 
and here we must wonder at the bias which commentators have 
displayed in estimating the relation of the two great sections of 
the Epistle, chaps. 1.-vill. and ix.-xi., to each other. If we set out 
with supposing that the main drift of the Epistle and the Apostle’s 
aim in writing it are to be discovered in the dogmatic part with 
which he begins it, that the order of thought, that is to say, in 
which the Epistle originated in his mind, has been exactly re- 
produced in its outward form, that is just placing ourselves from 
the very beginning at the dogmatic point of view for the interpre- 
tation of the Epistle. It is thought that the dogmatic contents, 
as presented to us in the first eight chapters, must have been what 
the Apostle started from; this was the germ from which the whole 
system of the Epistle was developed. Everything else, and par- 
ticularly what we find in the chapters ix.-xi., is secondary and 
subordinate to that, the main part of the Epistle, and was added to 
it after the true theme had been fully discussed, as an inference 
resulting from it, and a practical application. Thus the Epistle 
would be a complete whole even without this second part, its main 
idea being already fully worked out, and the end attained which 
the Apostle designed it to further. By some commentators, 
specially Tholuck, p. 341, and De Wette, p. 4, this section is ex- 
pressly called a historical corollary, an appendix in which the 
Apostle sought to show the consequences which naturally arose 
from the doctrine he had already propounded, namely, the exclusion 
of the unbelieving Jews from the Christian salvation; and this 
idea may have suggested itself to him at this point, when his 
discussion was completed and he cast his eye over it again. This 
is the ordinary view of the relation of the two parts of the Epistle 
to each other, and the question may well be asked whether the 
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very reverse of this relation may not be more correct, and whether 
this view of the Epistle would not give us a much more satisfactory 
account both of the aim and drift of the work, and of the historical 
relations out of which it arose. On this view we should find in 
these three chapters the germ and centre of the whole, from which 
the other parts sprang; and we should take our stand on these 
three chapters in order to enter into the Apostle’s original concep- 
tion, from which the whole organism of the Epistle was developed, as 
we have it especially in the first eight chapters. For this purpose 
we have first to examine the contents of the three chapters, ix.-xi. 

In these chapters the Apostle finds an answer to the question, 
how it has come to pass that so great a part of the Jewish people, 
the people chosen by God of old and the object of all the divine 
promises, did not participate in the Messianic salvation, how it 
was that the Gentiles occupied the place which should have been 
filled by God’s own people?) The Apostle’s answer to this question 
consists in the following propositions :—1. In these things the 
important point is not natural descent, but spiritual sonship of God 
and election by his free grace. As not all who are born Jews 
belong to the true people of God, so God calls his people from 
among the Gentiles as well; for the extending of salvation is a 
free gift of divine grace, and thus the way to obtain the salvation 
that is in Christ is not that vduos Sixavoovvns which the Jews 
followed after, but the Sicavoodvn é« miatews which is as open to 
the Gentiles as to the Jews (chap. ix.) 2. In respect of the vopos 
Suxatocvvns which God has set up, which is ducavootvn ex Tiatews, 
the Jews cannot claim the divine salvation as a right, and it is 
their own fault that they do not participate in it. For salvation 
can only come through faith in the preaching of the Gospel, in 
which respect there is no difference between Jew and Gentile 
(x. 12), but the Jews have not all listened to the Gospel nor 
believed it (chap. x.) 3. In spite of all this the promises made 
by God to the Jewish nation are not absolutely unfulfilled, and 
God has not absolutely cast away his people. Not only is there 
already a remnant by the election of grace (Aeiupa Kat’ éxoynv 
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YapLTOS, xi. 5) in those who do believe, but more, the hardness and 
blindness in which so many Israelites still remain with respect to 
the Gospel is to be regarded as a merely temporary thing, and God 
does not repent his calling; all Israel will still be saved some time. 
The rejection of a part of the Israelites, or their present unbelief 
of the Gospel, serves only to exalt the divine grace. The place of 
the unbelieving Jews has in the meantime been occupied by the 
believing Gentiles; their rapartopa is 7 cwtnpia Tots Ove, 
their rapdrtopa is rAodTOs Koopou, their Arrnwa, Todos eOvav 
(xi. 11, 12). Divine grace is glorified with regard to the whole, 
as it becomes more manifest how it is part of God’s plan to admit 
the Gentiles to his grace (rapwous ard pépous TO Iapanr yéeyover, 
aypis ov TO TANpopa Tov eOvav eicédOn, ver. 25). Thus what 
is loss on the one side is on the other gain. On this view, more- 
over, it is still open to hope that though now departed from God 
the Jews will yet be saved. For if the Jews are jealous of the 
grace of God which the Gentiles have obtained, this jealousy must 
provoke them to seek that grace themselves (xi. 11, 14). 

When we look at this whole section and the points of the 
argument as we have stated them, and reflect that the subject of 
which it treats is both the relation of Judaism and heathenism to 
each other, and the relation of both to Christianity, and when we 
further consider the -force and earnestness which the Apostle ex- 
pends upon the subject, as is very manifest even in the touching 
words with which he takes up the question ( . . . Avan pol éote 
peyarn, Kal advadevrros Odvvn TH Kapdia pout nvyouny yap avTos 
éyo avdbewa eivar aro Tob Xpiotod drép tov aderpov pov, TOV 
ovyyevav pov Kata capa), it certainly appears that he cannot 
have devoted so large a part of his Epistle to answering this 
question without some special outward reason prompting him to 
do so, such as may have arisen out of the circumstances of the 
Church at Rome. And what can this occasion have been? We 
cannot but think that it must have been what was opposed to the 
Apostle’s great idea in this section, the objection that was raised 
to the participation of the Gentiles in the grace of the Gospel, or 
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against the Pauline universalism considered in the results to which 
it led. It must have been the great religious difficulty which had 
such deep root in the consciousness of both Jews and Judeo- 
Christians, that as long as Israel did not enter upon this grace as 
a nation, as God’s chosen people, the admission of the Gentiles to 
it was an encroachment on their rights, a positive injustice to them, 
and a falsification of the promises which God had made to the 
Jews, his own people. The leading idea of the whole discussion, 
the object in which both sides alike are interested, is the theocratic 
primacy of the Jewish nation, the absolute superiority which they 
claimed to possess above all other nations, and which they saw 
passing away from them irrevocably under the influence of the 
Pauline universalism. In order to grasp the significance of this 
question, we must make clear to ourselves the stage which Paulinism 
had now reached in the development of its anti-Judaistic contest, 
and how different the position is which the Apostle occupies here 
from that which he occupied when he composed his Epistles to the 
Galatians and Corinthians. We have here no longer the earliest 
conflict where no compromise seemed possible, where the opposi- 
tion offered by Judaism was put forward in its most material and 
repulsive form, in an absolute demand of circumcision. Nor have 
we the personal question of the Corinthian Epistles, where the 
Apostle had to defend himself against attacks on his apostolic 
authority. In the Epistle to the Romans all this is past and 
settled, and the question appears in a totally different form. In fact 
the Apostle writes here in a different tone; he is no longer con- 
tending with opponents whose hostility excites him to bitter attacks 
on them; he turns to his readers with confidence, to speak to them 
of a question which he knows that they regard as he does, as a 
very serious matter, closely pertaining to salvation, and not to be 
thought of without deep concern. He knows that in them he is 
addressing a Church which is more likely than others to understand 
him and agree with him. Every subordinate, special, personal 
question being left out of view, the ultimate and by far the most 
important problem was simply, What is Judaism? What advan- 
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tage does it possess, if the distinction between heathenism and 
Judaism be completely removed in the universalism of Pauline 
Christianity 2? As things then were, this must have been a matter 
of most serious consideration for the more liberal class of Judaists. 
We have to remember that this is the last of the apostolic epistles, 
and was written at a time when the Apostle was just about to take 
a step which could not fail to have momentous consequences, by 
travelling to Jerusalem. The time called for a decision. The 
Apostle had resolved to bring the controversy between Judaism 
and Paulinism to a point, and to make a bold cast for reconciliation 
and unity by being personally present at Jerusalem, where Judaism 
had its headquarters. At such a time, and with such plans working 
in his head, he felt himself impelled to lay his views before the 
Church at Rome, not merely as the most considerable church of 
the western world, but as that one in which he thought he would 
find most appreciation for his views, and most readiness to attend 
to discussions such as the position of affairs suggested. After the 
many years of the Apostle’s ministry, great numbers of Gentiles 
had embraced the Christian faith, while the number of Jews who 
were converted formed a very trifling proportion to the nation as a 
whole; and thus the very condition on which the Messianic faith 
of the Jewish Christians was based, namely, that the fulfilment of 
the old promises made to their nation had come about in Jesus, 
appeared not to have been fulfilled. How could he be the Messiah 
of the nation if the nation did not believe in him, nor seem at all 
likely to do so, and if the respective proportions of Gentile and 
Jewish Christianity made it clear that what the Messiah was to 
bring had gone far more to the Gentiles than to the Jews? Let it 
not be forgotten that though they did not desire the exclusion of 
the Gentiles from the Messianic fellowship, the Jewish Christians 
could never consent to abandon the primacy which as Jews they 
possessed over the Gentiles. Either, then, this glaring disproportion 
which so conflicted with the old promises must lead them to 
renounce their faith in Jesus as the Messiah altogether, or they 
must have serious scruples as to the mode in which the Gentiles 
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had been called to Christianity. What had swollen the numbers 
of the converts from heathenism to such an extent that all the 
advantages of the Messianic community appeared to accrue to the 
Gentiles at the Jew’s expense, but the easy terms of admission to 
that community which had followed the Apostle’s declaration of 
the abolition of the law? Though circumcision was no longer 
demanded, there should not have been such a complete dispensation 
from all the requirements of the law as the Apostle’s doctrine of 
faith involved. The more liberal-minded Jewish Christians would 
argue in this way, who had given up many of the prejudices of 
Judaism to which others still clung, but could not get over the 
formidable difficulty which arose from the collision of that con- 
ception of the world, which was based on the old national promises, 
with the actual state of the world as it then appeared. And the 
liberal and conciliatory attitude of the Jewish Christians, so 
different from that of their party generally, made it the more 
incumbent on the Apostle. to do something to meet their diffi- 
culties, which certainly struck at the very root of the relation 
between Judaism and Christianity, and had the closest bearing on 
his conception of the latter. 

The view that the great point on which the controversy between 
Judaism and Paulinism turned, was the claim of primacy with 
which the Jewish Christians, as born Jews, confronted the Gentiles 
and Gentile Christians; and that this was the great stumbling- 
stone which lay between even the best of them and any friendly 
approach to Paulinism, this view is not without direct evidence. 
It is confirmed by a curious phenomenon in the Acts, which is 
closely connected with the peculiar Paulino-apostolic tendency of 
that work. How is it that in its apologetic narrative of the 
Apostle Paul’s labours, it is always careful to remark that the 
Apostle preached the Gospel to the Jews first, and only after the 
Jews had rejected him and his Gospel, as they everywhere did, 
turned to the Gentiles? It is certainly very striking to observe 
the consistency with which the Acts give the Jews the priority, 
and makes the Apostle’s practice conform to the maxim put in 
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his mouth, xiii. 46, where he says to the Jews, vuiv qv avayxatov 
Tpatov NadnOjvat Tov Noyov TOU Ocov' ereton Sé aTrwbetabe autor, 
kat ovx aklous Kpivete éavtovs THs aiwviov Suis, Sov otpedopcba 
eis ta Ovn. Even in Damascus the Apostle at once appears in 
the synagogues after his conversion, and seeks with all his might 
to convince the Jews of Damascus that Jesus is the Messiah ; the 
consequence is, however, that he is obliged to escape from Damascus 
in order to avoid the machinations of the Jews (Acts ix. 20, sq.) 
How this is to be harmonised with the Apostle’s own statement, 
2 Cor. xi. 32, that he fled from the persecution of the ethnarch of 
king Aretas, we need not inquire; but it will scarcely be altogether 
fortuitous that the author of the Acts names the Jews as the 
party whom the Apostle had to fear. That on his first visit to 
Jerusalem after his conversion, the Apostle spent his time there 
in public preaching, is inconsistent both with his own assertion 
that he went to Jerusalem for a totally different purpose, and with 
the short duration of his stay there (Gal. i. 18). But the Acts 
represents him as preaching the Gospel with all boldness, and 
especially holding disputations with the Hellenists. The Jews, 
however, laid plots against him here too, and this was the reason 
of his removing to Tarsus (Acts ix. 28). In another passage of 
the Acts (xxii. 18), in the speech which the Apostle delivers to 
the Jews just before his arrest, we are told of an ecstatic vision 
which he had in the temple on the occasion of that visit to Jeru- 
salem, in which Jesus appeared to him and commanded him to 
leave Jerusalem at once, because the Jews there would not receive 
his, their former persecutor’s, testimony for Jesus. On this account 
Jesus says he is sent far off to the Gentiles. At that time then, 
according to the Acts, he did not regard himself as an Apostle to 
the Gentiles. When he made his first missionary journey some 
time afterwards, he everywhere visited the synagogues of the Jews 
first (xiii. 5,14, xiv. 1), and though he met Gentile proselytes 
there, his discourses were addressed exclusively to the Jews 
(xiii. 15-41), and he did not go to the Gentiles till something 
happened which determined him to do so. This dutiful regard 
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for the Jews appears most strikingly in xiii. 42-52. In the syna- 
gogue of Antioch in Pisidia, Paul and Barnabas had preached the 
Gospel with good effect to the Jews and proselytes. When 
the Jews saw the whole people crowding to the Apostles, they 
raised an opposition to them. The Apostles then boldly declared 
that it was necessary that the Word of God should be preached 
first to the Jews; but seeing they put it from them and judged 
themselves unworthy of eternal life, they now turned to the 
Gentiles. When the Gentiles heard this, it is said they were 
glad, and glorified the Word of the Lord, and those who were 
ordained to eternal life believed. We must conclude from this 
passage that if the Jews had not taken up a position of hostility 
to the Apostles, the Gentiles would not have received the Gospel, 
eagerly as they were looking for it (48), and Paul would have 
remained an Apostle of the Jews (the fact that there were pros- 
elytes from heathenism in the Jewish synagogues would not have 
made him an Apostle of the Gentiles, the opposition of é0vn to 
mpoondvtoe shows us this: compare vv. 46 and 47 with 43). Now 
is it credible that the Apostle’s azrocrony els Ta €Ovn originated in 
a fortuitous occurrence like this, that this was needed in order that 
the Gospel should reach the many Gentiles who were prepared to 
receive it? Yet this scene repeats itself again and again, as in the 
section immediately following this one. The Gospel was preached 
to the Gentiles in Lystra of Lycaonia, but only because the 
Apostles had been expelled from Iconium by the unbelieving 
Jews, chap. xiv. This strikes us even more in xviii. 1, sq., where 
we are told of the foundation of the Church at Corinth. The 
Apostle first attached himself to the Jew Aquila, who, with his 
wife Priscilla, had just come to Corinth from Italy, and spoke in 
the synagogue every Sabbath, so as to convert both Jews and 
Greeks. But when the Apostle’s companions, Silas and Timothy, 
who had remained behind in Macedonia, arrived, he began to insist 
upon the evidence that Jesus was the Messiah. As the Jews 
- opposed themselves and blasphemed, he shook the dust off his 
raiment (cf. xiii. 51), and said to them, “ Your blood be upon your: 
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own heads; I am clean: from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles,” 
and with these words he took up the other side, and entered into 
the house of a certain Justus who worshipped God, and whose house 
adjoined the synagogue. Here, as well as in the former passage, it 
is obviously the opposition of the Jews that gives the signal for 
the bold resolution to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles; Though 
Gentiles had been converted previously, as well as Jews (ver. 4), yet 
this was done in the synagogue, and in such cases the Jewish 
synagogue did not cease to be the road through which the Gentiles 
approached the Gospel. It was felt that some warrant must be 
found in external circumstances for discarding this troublesome 
restriction, and so Paul becomes pressed in spirit after the arrival 
of Silas and Timothy in Corinth, and devotes himself to the 
preaching of the Gospel with redoubled energy, for no apparent 
end but to excite that opposition which would make it permissible 
to disregard the Jews altogether and carry the Gospel directly to 
the Gentiles. What good purpose could be served by such a mode 
of action? It could have no effect, of course, on the unbelieving 
Jews, and as for the Jews who believed, it might very easily, 
especially if the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles was 
offensive to them, cause them to fall away again from the faith 
altogether. And if there was no fear of this, why wait for an 
occasion to be given by the unbelieving Jews? Surely the view 
of his arrocrody eis ra €Ovy, which this would imply, is not worthy 
of the Apostle. Either he was convinced that it was according to 
God’s will that he should preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, or 
not. If he had this conviction, he could never leave the question, 
whether he should enter on his apostleship to the Gentiles or not, 
to be decided by the accident of certain Jews raising opposition 
and strife against him. Even if no act of open hostility occurred, 
there could be no doubt that the great majority of Jews regarded 
the Gospel with the utmost aversion. If he had not this convic- 
tion, no chance occurrence could have formed it for him. And 
when we consider how firmly the Apostle held his principles, and 
his thorough-going decision in applying them, how can we ever 
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imagine thatin the most important question of his apostolic career he 
could content himself with such half measures as this? The author 
of the Acts must have thought this a somewhat important point 
for the end he has in view, as he comes back to it again and again. 
The procedure of Corinth is repeated at Ephesus, where the Apostle 
went after leaving Corinth, and made a considerable stay, xix. 8, sq. 
He visited the synagogue and spoke boldly, in order to convert 
men to the kingdom of God. But when some (or perhaps tues 
means more definitely certain persons, namely, Jews, their mode 
of action being: now so well known that it is not necessary to 
specify them by name) were hardened, and would not believe, but 
spoke evil of the movement before the multitude, he departed from 
them and separated his disciples, and spoke daily in the school of 
one Tyrannus, for two years, with such success that all the inhabi- 
tants of Asia, both Jews and Greeks, heard the doctrine of the 
Lord. In this case also we find a oxdnpivecOas Kai arresbety, a 
KaKodoyelv THY Odov, even évorrlov Tov mAnOous, before the public, 
as if to certify to all men and provide incontrovertible evidence 
against the Jews: all this takes place before the Apostle enters 
upon his full apostolic activity and begins to work as an Apostle 
of the Gentiles. This scene repeats itself once more at the close 
of the Acts. This time it is in Rome, a circumstance which makes 
the line of action so steadily attributed to the Apostle of more 
moment for our present purpose. When the Apostle arrived at 
Rome, xxviii. 17, the first thing he did was to summon the chief 
men of the Jews, in order to put himself right with them as to the 
cause of his imprisonment. The reason of his becoming a prisoner 
in the hands of the Romans at Jerusalem was not, he says, that he 
had committed any offence against his people or the customs of their 
fathers. The reason of his imprisonment was the hope of Israel 
(ae. the belief in a Messiah, which he held in common with all his 
fellow-countrymen). The Jews assure him that they have heard 
nothing against him from Judea, and express a wish to hear his 
opinion of this sect (Christianity) which, they knew, was every- 
where spoken against. On an appointed day they came to his 
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lodging; and the Apostle sought to persuade them concerning 
Jesus out of the law of Moses and the prophets, in a discourse 
which lasted from morning to evening. Some believed his words, 
and some did not believe. As they were leaving him in this divided 
state of opinion, the Apostle addressed to them this one word :— 
“ Well spake the Holy Ghost by the prophet Esaias to our fathers, 
saying, Go unto this people, and say, Hearing ye shall hear, and 
not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, and not perceive: for the 
heart of this people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes have they closed; lest they should see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, 
and should be converted, and I should heal them. Be it known 
therefore unto you,” the Apostle concludes, “that the salvation of 
God is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it.” The 
practical point to be led up to by this whole conference with the 
Jews at Rome is evidently this last declaration. The step which the 
Apostle was about to take in preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles 
was to be justified by the opposition of the Jews which had preceded 
it. But there is an obvious want of logic in the sequence of the 
story; the opposition of the Jews is not even represented as con- 
sisting in obstinate unbelief, it is merely that they were not yet 
convinced by the arguments they had heard, and is obviously a 
mere pretext to give some colour of justice to a step which seemed 
to be unjustifiable without it. And this representation of what 
took place is manifestly irreconcilable with what we learn from the 
Epistle to the Romans of the state of the Roman Church. 

One of the great merits of Olshausen’s Commentary on this Epistle 
is that it draws attention to the great difficulty which this passage 
of the Acts presents when regarded in the light of the Epistle. 
Olshausen very properly remarks that this has not been sufficiently 
considered in discussing the aim of the Epistle. “If,” he says, 
“we adopt the common view of the condition of the Church of 
Rome at the time when the Epistle was written, then Paul’s experi- 
ence in the capital is quite unintelligible. The Roman Church is 

1 Op. cit., Introd. p. 45. 
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held to have been divided into the two parties of Gentile and 
Jewish Christians. The stricter Jewish Christians are said to have 
wished to keep up the outward observance of the Mosaic law, with 
its circumcision, its Sabbath, etc. The Gentile Christians, on the 
contrary, had asserted their freedom from all this. If this was the 
case, must we not assume that the Roman Jewish Christians 
remained attached to the Roman synagogue? The Jewish 
Christians in Jerusalem frequented the Temple and did not 
renounce the Jewish religion, and neither would the Jewish 
Christians of Rome separate themselves from the synagogue. But 
is not this supposition completely disproved by the story of the 
Acts, xxviii. 17, sq., where the chiefs of the synagogue are entirely 
ignorant of Christianity? They could have no reason for con- 
cealing their knowledge of it if they did know of it, and the only 
conclusion left is that the heads of the Jews actually knew nothing 
about the Christians in Rome. Paul’s speech, xxviii. 17-20, is 
evidently given in a condensed form; he had doubtless spoken of 
his faith in Christ, and the édzis tov “Icpann refers to this. The 
Jews reply: mept ris alpécews TavTns yvwotov éeoTW nuiv Ort 
TavTayov avtineyerat. Could people speak in this way of a sect 
which they saw before them, and of the struggles and divisions of 
which they themselves were witnesses? It will be hard to make 
this seem probable. And then the interview with Paul, xxviii. 
23, sq., when he expounds the Scriptures to them the whole day 
long, in order to convince them of the Messiahship of Jesus, and 
the division which arose among the Jews in consequence. On the 
ordinary theory this must have been the merest juggle; the Jews 
must have known of Jesus and decided against him long before. 
Only in towns where no churches existed do we find the Jews so 
open to conviction as they appear here ; where a Church had been 
formed and they had become acquainted with the Gospel, they would 
listen to no Christian preaching. But there must have been a 
Church at Rome, and we have to seek for some explanation of this 
curious attitude which the Jews assumed towards it.” 

The question is boldly and distinctly put, and we look for the 
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solution with great interest. The only possible explanation of the 
phenomenon is said to be this :—“ We must assume that the per- 
secution of the Jews under Claudius led the Christians to insist 
strongly on their difference from the Jews, which was probably 
owing to the influence exerted on the Roman Church by men of 
Pauline views. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans four or five 
years after that persecution, in the beginning of the reign of Nero. 
It is not probable that many Jews had ventured at this date to 
return to Rome; those who did return must have kept themselves 
quiet, and the Christian Church would naturally wish to have as 
little as possible to do with them. Even three years later, when 
Paul appeared at Rome himself, the Jewish colony was probably 
still weak, and consisted not of its former members, but of new 
arrivals, who were not aware of the existence of the Christian 
Church. It may thus have come about in these eight or ten years 
that the Christian Church was entirely separate from the Jewish 
colony: and this is the state of matters in the narrative at the end 
of the Acts.” But if this be the only possible solution of the problem, 
how can we fail to see that it is strikingly contradicted by the Epistle 
to the Romans itself? What do we find here? A Church which 
had for some time attracted the Apostle’s attention to such a degree 
(i. 13, xv. 22) as to make him anxious to visit Rome; a Church, the 
state of which interested him so much that he addressed to it this 
lengthy and important Epistle; a Church of which he goes so far as 
to say that their faith was spoken of throughout the whole world 
(cvyapioTd TH Oc@ prov... OTL 1) ThaTIs buoy KaTayyéedAdeTaL ev 
odo TO xoou@, Rom. i. 8, cf. xvi. 19: n yap ULOV UTAKON ELS 
mavtas apixero). And such a Church was so completely unknown, 
even to the Jews of Rome, who must surely have been led by every 
natural consideration to inquire about a Christian Church consisting 
in great part of their own countrymen, and contained in the same city 
with themselves, that they could speak of Christianity as the Acts 
reports, as a thing about which they had still to learn, with which they 
had not yet come in contact, which was known to them only by hear- 
say? Can we not meet this assertion with the same question which 
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Olshausen uses to confute the ordinary view :—“ Could people speak 
in this way of a sect which they saw before them, and of the struggles 
and divisions of which they themselves were witnesses? It will 
be hard to make this seem probable.” It will be as hard to make 
it seem probable that the Jews in Rome were the only people who 
did not see what every one in possession of his senses must have 
seen, since it lay open to the eyes of the whole world and must have 
been a matter of notoriety. Only two years later (according to the 
ordinary assumption) there occurred the great Neronian conflagra- 
tion, and the persecution of the Christians consequent on it. How 
well known the Christians of Rome were at that time is attested not 
only by the event itself, but by the express statement of the his- 
torian :—Nero subdidit reos, et quesitissimis penis affecit, quos per 
flagitia invisos, vulgus Christianos appellabat.” (Tacitus, Annals, 
xv. 44.) How then is it possible that two years earlier, Christianity 
could be so unknown in Rome as we must assume it to have been 
according to the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, or how is it 
possible to suppose that the Jews alone were ignorant of what every 
one else in Rome was acquainted with? As for the Jewish 
persecution under the Emperor Claudius, on which Olshausen relies 
for his statement, the importance so often attached to it is not 
entirely warranted. That it included not only Jews, but Christians 
also, we must of course assume, as at that time no distinction could 
be made between Jews and Christians, and the nearer the existing 
Christian Church in Rome was then to the time of its origin, the 
more would it consist of Jewish-Christian members. There is no 
doubt that by the “impulsor Chrestus,” who, according to Suetonius 
in the life of Claudius (chapter xxv.), was the cause of the incessant 
tumults of the Jews, we must understand nothing else than the 
Christianity which was then becoming known in Rome, which was 
received with acceptance by a part of the Jews residing there, and 
which thus gave occasion to the disturbances and disputes which 
had arisen within the Jewish population of Rome. It would then 
be all the more natural that the two contending parties, the Jews 
and the Christians, should both be expelled from the city ; and we 
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find that Aquila and Priscilla, who met with the Apostle Paul in 
Corinth, in consequence of this banishment, were by no means 
entirely unacquainted with the Christian faith. (Acts xviii. 2, sq.) 
But however this may be, the prohibition of the Emperor Claudius 
can only have been of short duration, and cannot have been attended 
by any important results. Such prohibitions were never very strictly 
observed in Rome, especially when a change in the government 
occurred soon after their issue. What Tacitus says of the mathe- 
maticians, who were so often expelled not merely from Rome but 
from Italy, that this “genus hominum in civitate nostra et vetabitur 
semper et retinebitur,”? allows us to infer that the Jews were not 
very severely dealt with, the mild treatment they received being 
also observable in the fact that both Suetonius and the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles agree in stating that they were only 
banished from the city of Rome, and not from Italy. How easy 
must it have been for them to return from the neighbourhood 
into the city itself, where they always had powerful patrons and 
protectors, and at that very time had such in Nero and Poppea.? 
Though some individuals, like Aquila and Priscilla, withdrew 
to a greater distance than the prohibition required, and went 
not only out of Rome but out of Italy, yet their absence from 


1 History, i. 22. Under the reign of the Emperor Claudius, Tacitus speaks of 
a ‘de Mathematicis Italia pellendis factum Senatus Consultum,” which is often 
compared with this prohibition against the Jews as being “ atrox et irritum.” 

2 Compare on this the Programme of Professor C. Cless. Queeritur de Coloniis 
Judzxorum in Aigyptum terrasque cum Augypto conjunctas post Mosem deductis. 
Part I. Stuttgart, 1832, page 32, sq., where it is shown that many Jews lived at 
the courts of princes as slaves and freedmen, and in high offices. “Ita in Czesarum 
zdibus Acmen quandam, genere Judeeam, Livie servisse, Thallum, Samaritanum, 
Tiberii libertum fuisse scimus ; Poppzeam, Neronis, qui et ipse Judeum quendam 
mimum in deliciis habuit uxorem Judzis sacris deditam, gentisque Jude fautricem 
hujus mimi vel famule Jude impulsu mentem hunc in modum flexisse, veri non 
est dissimile.” Cless here follows Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 5, 7, xviii. 6, 4, xx. 8-11 
(where Poppa is designated as a proselyte to Judaism by the expression Geocefijs). 
Josephus relates in his Life, chapter iii., that he had become acquainted with the 
Empress Poppa through a Jewish pipoddyos, who was in great favour with the 
Emperor Nero, and that through her he speedily obtained the release of the Jewish 
priests who had been sent to Rome by the Procurator Felix, and that she had even 
made him rich presents before he returned home. 
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Rome at a later date does not warrant us to conclude that this 
prohibition was still maintained in its full stringency. It may 
well be imagined that the more intimately Aquila and Priscilla 
became connected with the Apostle Paul, the less desirous 
would they be to return again to a Church in which without doubt 
an anti-Pauline tendency had early begun to develop itself. And 
finally, how distinctly does the undeniable existence of a Roman 
Church, not only at the time of the composition of the Epistle to 
the Romans, but (as we cannot but suppose) for a series of years 
before, speak for the fact that the residence of Jews in the city of 
Rome was no longer attended with any difficulty at that time. It 
is therefore opposed to all historic probability, that in consequence 
of an interdict issued under Claudius (which does not in any way 
warrant us to speak of Jewish persecutions under Claudius, such 
as Olshausen supposes) the number of Jews in Rome was very 
small, even at the time when Paul came there, and that that 
interdict had led to such a separation of the Christian Church from 
the Jewish population, that the Jews and the Christians in Rome 
were in fact quite unknown to each other. If the enigmatical 
phenomenon presented in the account in the Acts of the Apostles 
cannot be explained in this way, another way must be tried. If 
it be simply impossible that such relations existed in Rome 
at that time, then this representation of the matter can only be 
explained by a special design on the part of the author. What 
this design was we can have little doubt after what has been said _ 
above. The author of the Acts of the Apostles represents the 
Apostle Paul as working with great success in the cause of Chris- 
tianity, even during his Roman imprisonment (xxvii. 30, 31). 
Now, if he preached Christianity to the Gentiles in Rome, he must 
have done so as an Apostle to the Gentiles. But it seemed neces- 
sary for him to gain a right to do this, by means of an act in which 
the unbelief of the Jews and their rejection of the Gospel were 
strikingly declared. Accordingly we find that the affair is repre- 
sented in such a manner as if the Jews in Rome now for the first 
time came to know of Christianity, and took up the attitude of 
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unbelief towards it. Thus we have here a clear proof that the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles was determined by a special 
interest to give a representation which is wholly inconsistent with 
the real facts of the case; and we shall be obliged to make allow- — 
ance for this same interest in the analogous cases where the 
Apostle is said to have acted in the same way towards. the Jews. 
We have already seen in detail that these narratives are not in 
themselves probable, and cannot be reconciled with the sharp 
distinction which the Apostle draws in his Epistle to the Galatians 
(chapter ii.) between his dsroarody eis Ta €Ovn and the arocrody 
aepitouns. Now if the author of the Acts never loses an oppor- 
tunity of asserting that it was owing to the Jews’ own fault, that 
it was in consequence of their unbelief, that the Gospel was 
preached to the Gentiles,—if he allows this aim of his to dominate 
his narrative ; if it be therefore indisputable that he works out in 
his narrative an apologetic aim with reference to Paul in his 
character of Apostle to the Gentiles, then it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that he was led to this out of consideration for the 
outward circumstances with which he found himself surrounded. 
This is accordingly the point where the Acts meets the Epistle to 
the Romans. Both pre-suppose the same circumstances, and in 
the same Church, since the Acts of the Apostles was in all pro- 
bability written at Rome. The Pauline author of the Acts of the 
Apostles, like the Apostle himself in the Epistle to the Romans, 
states with the same apologetic intention that the Gospel is given 
to the Gentiles owing to the fault of the Jews themselves, and in 
consequence of their unbelief. But in order to place this fault of 
theirs in a clearer light, and completely to clear the Apostle Paul 
from every reproach that could be brought against him in this 
respect, the author of the Acts of the Apostles represents the case 
as though the Apostle had respected the Jewish national claim to 
priority so far that he turned to the Gentiles only when he con- 
sidered that the unbelief of the Jews gave him aright to do so. 
Thus the testimony of the Acts agrees with what we have learned 
from other quarters, that the cardinal point, which the Jew could 
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never consent to relinquish, and any questioning of which 
awakened his most anxious and conscientious scruples, was the 
primacy of his nation over other nations. His becoming a Chris- 
tian did not make him indifferent to this prerogative; he still 
resented any attack on its permanence or its integrity. 

Before proceeding to discuss the Apostle’s attack on this last 
stronghold of Judaism, we must try to settle the question who the 
readers of the Epistle were. After all that we have said, it seems 
scarcely possible to doubt that they consisted principally of Jewish 
Christians. And yet the traditional view is still upheld that they 
must have been Gentile Christians. Neander says in his usual 
style:'—*“It is not improbable that the seed of the Gospel was 
brought at an early period by the Jewish Christians to the Jews 
at Rome, as at that time, if we may judge from the salutation at 
the end of the Epistle, persons who were among the very earliest 
Christians lived at Rome; but those certainly did not form the 
main body of the Church, for the greater part evidently consisted 
of Christians of Gentile descent, to whom the Gospel had been 
preached by men of the Pauline school, as a thing independent of 
the Mosaic law. As an Apostle to the Gentiles, Paul felt himself 
under an obligation to write to those men, and the relation in 
which he felt he stood to them in virtue of that office, enabled him 
to speak to them with a considerable amount of freedom. The 
condition of this church was similar to what generally obtained in 
the churches where the Gentile-Christian element was predominant, 
but not without some admixture of Jewish Christianity,” ete. 

All this is said to be perfectly evident, but not only is it destitute 
of all historical foundation: the conclusion to be drawn from the 
Epistle as a whole, as well as from all the indications to be found 
in it which bear on this subject, is exactly the opposite. I think 
we are entitled to take it for granted that the section of the Roman 
Church to which the Epistle is addressed, must have been the 
preponderating element in the Church ; and if this be so, then the 
Church consisted mainly of Jewish Christians. This is what we 

1 Planting and Training (Bohn), p. 280. 
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might have expected; for the early existence of a Roman Church 
is traceable simply to the large number of Jewish residents in 
Rome. The last chapter of the Epistle does not warrant the con- 
clusion that those who had preached the Gospel in Rome had 
been men of the Pauline school; the conclusion which this chapter, 
whether genuine or not, suggests, is that the Roman Church came 
into existence at a time when there was no such thing as Pauline 
Christianity. Andronicus and Junia, the érdonuos év Tots amooTo- 
Nous, are said to have been Christians before Paul (ver. 7). In fact 
the notion, which was set afloat mainly by Eichhorn, that those who 
had most to do with the formation and development of the Roman 
Church were disciples of the Apostle Paul, rests on nothing but 
the common idea that as Rome was the centre of the Gentile 
world, a Christian Church existing there must have been composed 
mainly of Gentile Christians, and that the Apostle would not have 
written to the Romans at such length or with such emphasis had 
he not been in some special way related to them. This relation 
seemed to be that the Christians of Rome were Gentile Christians, 
and if so, who could have converted them to Christianity but 
disciples of the Apostle? All this falls to the ground as soon as 
we regard the Epistle from the point of view which the work itself 
suggests. The Epistle to the Romans certainly leaves no doubt 
as to the fact that when it was written the Roman Church com- 
prised Gentile as well as Jewish Christians, but we do not know in 
what way the latter had been converted, and for the main contents 
and the main object of the Epistle they are clearly of subordinate 
importance. The very fact that when the Apostle turns to the 
Gentile Christians, he makes it appear that he does so, and 
addresses them specially (xi. 13-24), shows that in the rest of the 
Epistle he had Jewish much more than Gentile Christians before 
his mind. The main argument being concluded, they are singled 
out as a part of the community, they are addressed specially (suiv 
yap Néyw Tots €Oveow, xi. 13), and thus appear as subordinate to 
the general body, in addressing which no special designation is 
required. The whole section which concludes this part of the 
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Epistle, xi. 13-36, is certainly devoted to the Gentile Christians 
(this is shown by the repeated dpeis, vv. 28, 30, 31, and by the drift 
of the passage 25-29, when correctly understood; the idea that in 
spite of the rapwous amo wépous in regard to Israel, and in spite of 
the wAnpwpa tay eOvdy, yet the time is coming when oft mas 
‘Icpanr cwOncetar, being here insisted on in its application not to 
the Jewish but to the Gentile Christians). But ‘this section is 
of the nature of a digression, and the argument then returns to its 
proper object... There are also many minor points in which we 
recognise the main tone and drift of the Epistle, such as the 
opening, where Old Testament ideas are studiously introduced 
(evayyertov Oeod, 0 mpoernyyeidato Sua Tov Tpodntav avtod év 
ypahais dyiass, rept Tod viod avTod, Tod yevomevou ex omeppatos 
Aafis, i. 2, 3), and which show that the Apostle had Jewish- 
Christian readers in his eye when he addressed himself to the 
composition of the Epistle. As for what he says at the beginning 
of the Epistle, of his vocation to proclaim the Gospel to the é6yn, 
this is not to be understood, as Neander takes it, as an intimation 
that his being the Apostle of the Gentiles had made him feel it 
his duty to write to the Romans. It must not be overlooked, and 
the better commentators have drawn attention to the fact, that the 
éOvn of vv. 5 and 13, are not the Gentiles, but the nations generally. 
The Apostle refers to the obligation attaching to his apostolic 
office of preaching the Gospel to all men, without distinction of 
race or culture, as the reason why he writes to the Christians of 
Rome. If he had had Gentile Christians in his mind he need not 
have done more than simply announce himself as an Apostle to 
the Gentiles. But in respect of the Jewish Christians, he speaks 
of the universality of his calling ; it extended to all nations alike, 
and the Jewish Christians of Rome were not beyond its scope. In 
order to meet the objection that he was an Apostle of the Gentiles 


1 Olshausen’s assertion, Introduction, p. 48, is incorrect, that the section, chaps. 
ix.-xi., is addressed solely to the Gentile Christians. They are addressed only 
in xi. 13-35. How a commentator on the Romans like Olshausen can maintain 
that chaps. ix.-xi. are intended only for Gentile Christians, I am at a loss to under- 


stand. 
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and had nothing to do with Jewish Christians, he speaks of the 
Jews as one people under the general term of the é6vy. He shows 
his credentials with regard to the Jewish Christians, to justify the 
Epistle which he is going to write. 

We now pass on to the question which has still to be answered, 
how, if the drift of the Epistle be what we have said, the pre- 
liminary doctrinal discussion is related to the whole? We have 
here simply to inquire whether this part of the Epistle can be 
regarded as anti-Judaistic ; and we think it can. The last and 
gravest argument which Judaism had to bring against Paulinism 
was comprised in the claim of primacy, which it regarded as the 
inalienable advantage which the Jews as a nation possessed over 
all other nations, as its theocratic birthright and privilege. The 
Apostle Paul does not shrink from examining this question and 
probing it to the very bottom, and the dogmatic discussion of his 
Epistle thus comes to be the most radical and uncompromising 
refutation of the claims of Judaism and of Jewish Christianity. 
How distinctly does the dominant anti-Judaistic tendency of the 
Epistle appear even in the first chapters, where, after announcing 
his great theme, the d:cavoctvn Ocod é« miatews eis tictw, the 
Apostle at once contrasts with the righteousness of God the un- 
righteousness of men, and establishes it as a notorious historical 
fact. The result to which this leads him is that not only do Jews 
and Gentiles stand completely parallel with each other in this 
respect, but that, what his argument is evidently intended from 
the very beginning to demonstrate, the unrighteousness of the 
Gentiles presses home the fact of their own unrighteousness on 
the consciousness of the Jews. He depicts in the strongest colours 
the idolatry and all the sinful abominations of the Gentile world; 
but then he turns sharply round upon the Jews, and says to them, 
ii, 1, that they who judge the Gentiles and condemn them as 
sinners, do the same things as the Gentiles do, not perhaps in point 
of matter, by committing the same sins and crimes, but certainly 
in point of form, since what makes such actions deserving of 
punishment is that in spite of higher knowledge (which the Gentiles 
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also possessed, or else they would not have been morally account- 
able, i. 19), things are done which, it is felt, cannot be done 
without making the doer worthy of death. In this respect Gentiles 
and Jews stand side by side; if there be any difference it must 
consist simply in the measure of light against which the things are 
done which ought not to be done; and in this respect the Jews 
are the greater offenders. The Gentiles are not entirely without 
law, they have the law of their conscience; and if the Jew has the 
advantage of a further law in addition to this law of nature, then 
all that he boasts of with regard to his law confirms the sentence 
against him. The great advantage of the law is simply that one 
knows the divine will and can judge what is right or wrong; and 
so the Jew is simply the more deserving of punishment, the more 
clearly and completely he knows from the law what he ought to 
do, while he does the contrary nevertheless. The true moral 
worth of a man consists in his act and in that alone, in his doing 
what he is conscious that he ought to do, and in this regard the 
difference between heathenism and Judaism disappears; un- 
circumcision is as circumcision, circumcision as uncircumcision ; 
the question is not what the Jew is outwardly, but only what he 
is inwardly, in his heart before God, ii. 1-29. At ii. 1 a new 
position is advanced, with the question, what advantage the Jew 
has, if these things are so, as if there must necessarily be some 
advantage which circumcision gives him over the Gentile. But 
the Apostle meets this argument with a new humiliation for the 
Jew, bringing the dicta of his own law to convince him of his 
criminality. He has no advantage whatever; the charge remains 
true which has already been advanced, that Jew and Gentile are 
alike under sin; Scripture itself confirms the charge. We know 
that what the Scripture or the law says, it says to those who are 
under the law. Thus all those passages of Scripture which declare 
the wickedness of men apply first of all to the Jews, and so every- 
thing combines to show that by the deeds of the law no one can 
be justified before God; the law does not justify—on the contrary, 
it merely introduces the knowledge of sin, i. 1-20. If there be a 
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righteousness at all, it cannot depend on the law, it is the righteous- 
ness of God which is by faith in Jesus Christ, towards which, as it 
is a free gift of God, man’s attitude can only be that of faith. 
Faith alone answers to the universal notion of God. If it were 
possible to obtain righteousness and salvation by the works of the 
law, as the Jews think it is, since they hold circumcision itself to 
be a saving work of the law, then only the Jews would have this 
righteousness, and God would be the God of the Jews alone. » But 
God is the God of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews. Under 
faith, then, the difference between the uncircumcised and the 
circumcised disappears ; faith, and nothing else but faith, is the 
essential point, iii. 20-31. Now if faith stands over against works, 
works being of no value, the law itself seems to lose its value along 
with the works of the law, and the question arises, What is the 
use of the law at all? In this question the Apostle arrives at a 
point where he cannot continue to argue against Judaism in the 
same trenchant and uncompromising style as hitherto, or to take 
up a purely negative position with regard to it. The Jew, who 
can never be driven out of the belief that he must have some 
advantage over the Gentile, can here appeal to the absolute im- 
portance of the law, which cannot be simply abrogated. Thus in 
speaking of the law the Apostle is obliged on the one hand to 
acknowledge and uphold its absolute character, and on the other 
to show that in relation to faith the law possesses a merely sub- 
ordinate, relative, and negative importance. This is the ruling 
idea of the discussion which now follows. In chap. iv. he shows 
that even in the cases of Abraham and David there was a vémos 
miatews Which stood above the véuos épyer (iii. 27), a righteous- 
ness mediated by faith which was a way of salvation indicated 
in the law itself. In v. 1-11, where the transition is made to the 
great and cardinal passage, v. 12-21, he gives a general view 
of the great blessings which flow from the justification that is 
by faith. Then in v. 12-21 he rises to the very highest point of 
view, that of the contemplation of the development of religion. 
Looking down from this vantage-ground, he examines and refutes 
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the claim of Judaism to absolute importance, and suggests to the 
Judaists a point of view from which their Old Testament ideas 
may most easily be harmonised with the new doctrine. ‘The 
Jewish theory of the religious history of the world contains, when 
rightly understood, all the momenta out of which the Apostle’s 
doctrine is constructed. If the course of the history of humanity 
trom Adam to Christ be regarded in the light of its great principles 
as these are indicated in the passage v. 12-21, it is at once seen 
that it requires to be supplemented by a way of salvation such as 
that of ducavocvyyn. It is an absolute postulate of the history of 
the world and of revelation, that there is not merely a condemna- 
tion to death, but also a justification to life; and in the view of the 
world which thus arises, the whole history of humanity falls into 
two opposed and mutually complementary periods, each with its 
own characteristic principle by which all the details are determined. 
But it is a further and equally necessary result of this objective 
historical view, that the law and the salvation founded upon it 
belong to a subordinate stage of religious development, is thus 
of merely relative importance, and occupies a merely negative 
relation to the era which succeeds it. In the following section, in 
which a new train of ideas appears, vi. 1, it is still the notion of the 
law round which the Apostle’s argument moves. The law can 
only be fulfilled by works, and the works which the law asks for 
are a moral requirement. Now the Apostle has shown that where 
the requirement of the law ought to be met by works of the law 
this is not the case, that the very opposite takes place,—immorality, 
unrighteousness, sin; so that, as no man can become righteous 
through the works of the law, the unrighteousness of man is 
simply confronted by the righteousness of God. Here his 
opponents who founded the absolute importance of Judaism upon 
the law might charge his doctrine of faith as opposed to works 
with subverting the idea of the law, and being prejudicial to 
morality. To meet this charge the Apostle takes up, chap. vi., a 
different standpoint from that of the former chapters, and asserts 
that so far is this from being the case, that the destruction of sin 
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in its principle and from its very roots is only to be found in the 
salvation which he preaches. That unity with Christ in which 
the Christian is already dead to sin, and sin in fact no longer 
exists for him, makes it practically and morally impossible for him 
to serve sin, vi. 8-23. And the connection with which man was 
bound to sin being absolutely severed through the death of Christ, 
his connection with the law is also absolutely severed. For if the 
Christian as such stands no longer under sin, then neither does he 
stand under the law. Sin and law are entirely parallel; what is 
said of sin applies to the law as-well; so far is the law depreciated. 
The Apostle had already said of the law that the works of the law 
had no power to justify; that by the law came the knowledge of 
sin, iii. 20; that the law increased sin in the period between Adam 
and Christ, v. 20; and that the reign of the law had now been 
succeeded by the reign of grace; and throughout his discussion the 
notions of sin and law had been so closely interwoven that they 
might almost appear to be identical. At vii. 7 the Apostle himself 
is led to put the question, What shall we say then? Is the law sin ? 
The question on which he has to explain himself to his readers is 
thus put in the sharpest form that controversy could give it, and 
it now becomes necessary for the Apostle to state his view of the 
nature of the law. The identity of the two notions, law and sin, 
which his words suggest, is shown not to bea real one by the 
distinction which he draws between what the law is objectively, 
in itself, and what it is subjectively, for man. In drawing this 
distinction the Apostle enters fully into the psychological process 
in which, though Judaism and Christianity approach each other 
ever so nearly, there is yet a barrier which cannot be broken 
through, separating the Jew as such from Christianity, and ex- 
cluding him from its blessings. 

If we look back on the Apostle’s whole line of thought, as we 
have traced it in the first eight chapters of his Epistle, it seems 
impossible to suppose that he had any other readers than Jewish 
Christians before his mind. The whole section is evidently meant 
to bear on the scruples and objections which deterred the Jewish 
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Christians who were to read the Epistle from a full acceptance of 
Pauline universalism. And as for these scruples and objections, 
must not the great stone of stumbling, which it was impossible to 
surmount, just have been the notion to which the Apostle’s whole 
argument refers, that the Jews were no better than the Gentiles, 
that they had no privileges which the Gentiles did not equally 
possess, that even the law did not warrant the assertion of that 
absolute importance which they ascribed to Judaism? We see 
how warmly he threw himself into these questions which pos- 
sessed such interest for his readers as well as for himself, when, 
after concluding the first part of his Epistle with expressions of 
the highest joy, with a rapturous description of the infinitely 
blessed fellowship which Christians enjoy with God and Christ, 
he goes on in words of the deepest sorrow and pathos to express 
his deep concern at the fate of his fellow-countrymen. The fact 
before his mind, which forms so sad a contrast with what goes 
before, is that all those blessings are lost to those for whom they 
were first of all designed. They are Israelites; all the goods and 
blessings of the religious polity of the Old Testament belong to 
them, the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the 
giving of the law, and the service of God, and the promises ; theirs 
are the fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; of them, according to 
the flesh, Christ came, on which account God who is over all is to 
be blessed for ever. We must assume that this idea which the 
Apostle here expresses with such a gush of sympathy, was present 
to him from the beginning, determined the whole scope and con- 
ception of the Epistle, and was never lost sight of during the 
elaboration of the theme. Only on this hypothesis can we see 
into the motive and origin of the Epistle in such a way as to be 
able to understand its historical position. What connects the two 
parts of the Epistle with each other is, more than anything else, 
that in both the Apostle is controverting Judaism in its radical 
principles. ‘That no righteousness can be attained in the way of 
works of the law, that in justification by faith the Jews have not 
the slightest advantage over the Gentiles, that on the side of the 
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law there is nothing but unrighteousness and sin, this is the gist of 
the first eight chapters ; and in the next three we find a refutation 
of the same claims of Jews and Jewish Christians which the first 
part presupposed, only that now there is more direct reference to 
the arguments which could still be brought to support these claims, 
and the Apostle argues with greater emphasis and power, as he 
stands more directly face to face with the concrete facts of the 
case. The particularism of Judaism had been to a great extent 
overcome ; yet the question was still asked as a pertinent one, 
whether éxrémtwxev 6 AOyos TOD Oeod ; ix. 6. The old national 
promises of God cannot have become entirely meaningless, which 
would be the case if the Jews had no advantage as a nation over 
the Gentiles. This is the mildest form of Jewish particularism, 
which simply appeals to the theocratic ideas, to the truth and 
faithfulness of God. Yet even in this form it is to be shown to 
be destitute of all warrant whatever. Even this form of the idea 
claims some advantage for the Jew over the Gentile, and this can 
be nothing but a righteousness founded upon works. But there 
is no such righteousness; the only righteousness is that of God 
which excludes all human works. The Apostle thus presents the 
idea which is the subject of his Epistle in its extreme form, dis- 
cusses it dogmatically, and then expresses his view of the subject 
in his profound regret that the new way of salvation set up by 
God does nothing for the Jews, in spite .of all their national 
advantages. They are rejected; and though God’s word cannot 
indeed prove untrue, nor his promise remain unfulfilled, yet this 
will be in a way quite independent of all human co-operation. 
What right then has any one to complain of the rejection of the 
uation as if that were inconsistent with the old national privileges, 
and to take offence and complain against God on this account ? 
God can do what he will, and the Jews have no one but themselves 
to blame if they have no part in this salvation; they have failed 
to consider that the life under the law has come to an end in 
Christ, and to submit themselves to the new order set up by God. 
Is not the connection of the two parts of the Epistle perfectly 
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satisfactory as we have traced it, both externally and internally ? 
The fundamental idea which runs through the whole, is the 
absolute nullity of all the claims advanced by Jewish particularism. 
The Apostle aims at refuting Jewish particularism so thoroughly 
and radically, that it shall appear to the age to have been plucked 
up by the very roots. When we understand the intimate connec- 
tion of the two parts of the Epistle to each other, we see how 
clearly and perfectly this purpose was attained in it. 

In the hortatory part of the Epistle, which begins with chap. xii., 
we find general moral precepts, especially in chap. xii, and then 
more special exhortations to obedience to the authorities and 
to mutual toleration in respect of certain sumptuary abstentions 
and regulations. As for this latter point, the commentators, as is 
well known, are in great uncertainty as to who the “ weak” were, 
of whom the Apostle thought it necessary to speak in chap. xiv. 
It is correctly assumed that this section must be understood to 
refer to the relations between the liberal Gentile Christians and 
the more prejudiced and anxious Jewish Christians. To come 
nearer the point, however, it is necessary to seek more light from 
history on the Judaising character of the Roman Church. Like 
the Jewish Christians of the early Church generally, the great 
majority of those at Rome held more or less Ebionite principles.’ 
The characteristics of this party at Rome, as suggested to us by 
chap. xiv., are such as are found nowhere else but with the 
Ebionites. Those whom the Apostle designated as weak, refrained 
from eating meat, and ate only herbs (Adyava, verse 2, as distin- 
guished from xpéas—vegetables generally). They also drank no 
wine (carov To wn payelv Kpéa, unde Teiv otvoy, xiv. 21). We 
are told by Epiphanius that the Ebionites on principle refused to 
eat meat,” because, as they themselves explained, all meat is the 
result of copulation. They held the eating of meat to be polluting, 

1 Epiphanius, Haer. xxx. 18, makes Ebion, the pretended founder of the 
Ebionites, appear with his kjpuvypya in Rome as well as in Asia. 

2 Haer, xxx. 15. Kal xpe@v, kal maons GddAns édadhs THs amo TapKOv TeTou- 
pens *EBiov cai "EBtavirar mavrehos améxovrat, dia TO ek ouvovalas kal pigews 


o@para eivar avtd, 
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and in this light it must also have been considered by the Roman 
Jewish Christians, as the Apostle finds himself obliged to remind 
them, Srz ovdev Kowov 8¢ adtov' et un TO oyefomev@ TL KOLVOV 
elvat, éxelv@ Kowov (verse 14); and mavra pev KaBapa GANA KAKOV 
To avOpar@ To Sia Tpockoppatos ecOiovts (verse 20). If they 
held flesh to be in itself impure, what other reason could they 
give for this impurity but that mentioned by Epiphanius? Ac- 
cording to the pseudo-Clementine Homilies also, the unnatural 
eating of meat is of demoniacal origin, and was introduced by 
those giants who, from their bastard nature, took no pleasure in 
pure nourishment and only lusted after blood, Hom. viii. 15. 
Therefore the eating of meat is as polluting as the heathen 
worship of demons, with its sacrifices and sacrificial feasts, through 
participation in which a man becomes an owodéartos of demons. 
Having rejected animal flesh as food, the Ebionites had to take to 
vegetables (Aayava). There is some direct evidence of this. In 
the Homilies the Apostle Peter describes his way of living to 
Clement (xii. 6), and says dptm pdve Kal édalais ypOmat Kat 
oraviws Nayavois. It was a lofty degree of holiness that Peter 
cultivated, and he permitted himself the use of Xayava but seldom : 
for ordinary Jewish Christians they were well fitted for ordinary use. 
According to certain passages in the fathers,’ Matthew the Apostle 
and James, the brother of the Lord, also subsisted entirely on vege- 
table food. And we can understand why these two men are credited 
with this mode of living. Both of them are prominent examples 
of the character of the primitive Jewish-Christian Church into 
which the strict Ebionite element entered much more largely than 
is commonly supposed. There is no express statement about 
abstinence from wine, but the two things generally went together, 
and we are warranted in assuming that the stricter Ebionites held 


* Clement of Alexandria, Paedag. ii. 1 :—MarOaios, 6 drdaroXos orepparer, kal 
dxpodpvav Kai aydver, dvev Kpedv, —AduBave. Augustine Adv, Faustum, xxii. 
3 :—Jacobus, frater Domini, seminibus et oleribus usus est, non carne nec vino. 
The description also which Hegesippus (Eusebius, H. E. ii. 2, 3) gives of this 
James, has quite the Ebionite stamp of thought and manners, and it is specially 
said of him, oivoy kal oixepa ovk emiev, oddé Euyruxov epaye. 
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the use of wine to be unlawful, by the fact that, according to 
Epiphanius (loc. cit. 16), they celebrated their annual mysteries, 
ae. the Eucharist, with unleavened bread and pure water. The 
Roman Ebionites must have had the same custom, as Peter cele- 
brated the Eucharist, which followed after baptism, with nothing 
but bread and salt (Hom. xiv. 1). We see from xiv. 5 that the 
Jewish Christians of Rome also regarded certain days as peculiarly 
sacred. This appears natural when we remember the importance 
which the Jews ascribed to Sabbaths, and new-moons, and other 
such days. We further find.it expressly mentioned about the 
Ebionites that, after the rite of circumcision, they regarded the 
keeping of the Sabbath as the most sacred ordinance of the Jewish 
religion.’ It thus seems then extremely probable, that the Apostle 
had in his eye the custom of observing the Sabbath and the Pass- 
over in the Jewish fashion, which kept its ground so long in the 
Jewish-Christian churches. 

In connection with the exhortation which the Apostle gives 
(chap. xiil. 1) to obedience to authority, the commentators do not 
fail, in order to explain the persistency and detail with which this 
is enforced and made into a duty, to call to mind the position of 
the Christians with regard to the power of the State, which from 
the beginning was mistrustful of the new religious community, and 
under the incessant appeals of its immediate opponents, the Jews 
and priests (Acts xvii. 7, xix. 26), was likely to turn any illegal act 
of its members into a pretext for measures of oppression. They 
also refer to the very intelligible anxiety which certain prejudices 
and misconceptions on the part of new converts might give rise 
to. The ordinary Jew, it is said, “held the Jewish theocracy to be 
the only legitimate form of government (Deut. xvii. 15), and held 
the Gentile states to be founded and governed by diabolic agency. 
(Luke iv. 6, Apoc. xi., Eph. vi. 12, John xii. 31.) His obedience 
was rendered only on compulsion, and he regarded the raising of 
taxes as a direct robbery of the temple at Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 
17). These fanatical ideas, gathering strength from the Messianic 

1 Epiph. Haer. xxx. 2, xvi. 17. 
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hope, and from the oppressive policy of government, made the 
people in Gentile lands inclined to lawless and seditious conduct ; 
and an example of this had just been witnessed in the capital 
(Acts xviii. 2, and Suet. vita Claud. 25).” There is some show of 
reason for these observations, though they are advanced without 
sufficient historical basis. It certainly confirms the view we have 
taken up to find that it throws light both on the occasion the 
Apostle may have had for issuing such exhortations, and on the 
direct bearing these exhortations had. The point of the Apostle’s 
exhortation is to be found in the statement, that every higher 
power, the governing authority in general, is of God. This asser- 
tion, put in so universal a form, seems to presuppose an antithesis 
equally universal, the view, namely, that the civil magistracy, not 
only in certain special cases, but generally, as such, is not of God, 
but from an ungodly source. This view the Ebionites actually 
held ; in their dualistic way of thinking they regarded the whole 
present world, with all its earthly powers, as the opposite of the 
world to come, and the kingdom of the devil. Itis true that we 
must not take the form of Ebionitism which we firid in the writings 
of Epiphanius and in the Clementine Homilies to have been the 
original and only form which the sect assumed. The harsher and 
more one-sided elements of Ebionitism must belong to its later 

1 Avo twas ourcteow, says Epiphanius, Her. xxx. 16, éx Geo reraypévous, eva 
pev rov Xprorov eva dé rdv didBodoy kai Tov pév Xpiorov Néyovot Tod péAXovTos 
ai@vos cihnpévat tov Kdjpov, Tov bé SudBorov TovToy memioredoba Tdv alava eK 
mpootayns Onfev Tod maytoKpdropos Kara airnow éxatépov aitéy. In harmony 
with this, the author of the Clementine Homilies says, xv. 7:—“ The true Prophet 
teaches that God the Creator of all things assigned two realms to two beings, the 
one good, the other evil. To the evil being he gave the lordship of the present 
world, with the provision that he should punish those who do evil ; to the good 
being the future, eternal world. But God leaves every man to choose with his own 
will whether he will have the present evil or the future good. Those who choose 
the present world may become rich, may be at ease, and may enjoy what they can, 
for in the good of the future world they have no part. But those who decide for 
the future world must regard nothing as their own in this one, which belongs to 
an alien ruler, but bread and water (according to xii. 6, also olives and cabbage, 
Adxava), and even this provision they must procure with sweat, for no man has a 


right to deprive himself of life. Thus the children of the future world are, while 
they remain in this one, in the hostile realm of a foreign king ” (xv. 6). 
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age, when opposition to the Church drew out and hardened its 
peculiarities. Thus with regard to our present point, we must not 
carry the comparison of the later Ebionites with the Jewish 
Christians of Rome too far. But while we do not overlook this 
caution, which the nature of the case obviously imposes on us, 
we cannot be blind to the agreement and family relationship be- 
tween the Ebionite view of the world and that of the Jewish 
Christians of Rome. In the surrounding world, living as they 
did, at the seat and centre of the power which ruled the world, 
they only saw a hostile principle, opposed to God; and their 
submission to the ruling power was not due to their thinking 
that a government which in its outward manifestations was 
evidently undivine might yet be good and divine in principle, an 
order set up by God: it was rendered with an inward repugnance 
and resistance of heart, as a feature of their struggle against the 
opposing might of evil, which had not ceased but was repressed for 
the time by the force of necessity. Hence the Apostle’s exhorta- 
tion, that it is a moral necessity to be subject to the higher power, 
not merely from fear of its punishment, resistance being positively 
out of the question, but from an inner conviction of its mherent 
right (avayxn vrotdccecOa, ov poovov Sia THY Opyny, GAA Kat 
d:a thy cvveidnow, ver. 5); that the cause of fear is not in the 
magistracy itself, as if it were essentially a wicked, hostile power, 
but only in the moral conduct of the subject (01 yap apyovres ovx 
ciat hoBos Tov ayabav Epyov, ara Tov KaKdv. Oédeus SE pn fo- 
BetcOas thy eEovelay ; To ayabov Trove, ver. 3, cf. 4); and that the . 
magistracy should not be regarded as a thing evil, wrong, or 
abominable in itself, as a diabolical power absolutely hostile to 
what is good (ov ydp éotw é£ovola ei pr aro Ocod . . . Ocov yap 
SuaKoves €or cot cis TO ayaboy, vy. 1, 4). We must assume that the 
view which the Apostle is here combating was the extreme view,— 
the position that the principle which governs the world, and exerts 
its power through the existing civil magistracy is not divine, but 
purely worldly, or even devilish ; otherwise we shall scarcely under- 
stand how the Apostle could pass over all the other questions 
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which he might have been expected to take up in dealing with the 
relation of the governed to the government, and limit himself to 
the one wide proposition which no one would deny as a general 
truth, od éorw éEovola ei ) ard Ocod. The negative of his 
proposition naturally suggests the antithesis he had before him : 
the magistracy is not of divine, but of undivine origin? If this 
assertion can in no case be true, and leads to absolute dualism, 
where can the magistracy be from et x7) ad Ocod? Thus the 
negative proposition which had to be maintained in the face of the 
Roman Christians, ‘the magistraey is not of the devil,’ passes over 
into the affirmative, ‘it is of God.’ Only in this connection can we 
understand the unqualified universality with which the Apostle 
claims for every government actually existing, for.a Nero on the 
throne, for example, the dignity of a divine ordination. The 
assertion is of equal truth with the unquestionable doctrine which 
it presupposes, that the power which rules over the visible world 
cannot be an evil, undivine, principle. Even the Ebionite system 
represented the devil as charged with the government of the exon 
only eK Tpootayns Tov TavTOKPAaTOPOS, but the lordship thus 
handed over to the devil was given him absolutely, and too great 
room was still left for dualism ; how easily could the deeper idea 
which subordinated dualism to monotheism retire completely into 
the back-ground, at least in the mind of the ordinary Christian ? 
It might further be objected to the comparison of the Jewish 
Christian view of the world which we find in the Epistle to the 
Romans with that of the Ebionites, that the author of the Clemen- 
tines deduces from his dualistic philosophy itself a new support 
of the Christian law to suffer injustice rather than do it. Those, 
he says, who have made the future world their choice, are yet 
allowed to enjoy many things which do not properly belong to them 
in the present world where they live together with the evil; life 
and light, bread and water, and many things more: the children 
of the present world, however, have no part in the future world, and 
so those who suffer wrong are actually the doers of it, and the 


1 Cf. the passage of Epiphanius cited above. 
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doers of wrong the sufferers (Hom. xv. 8). If the Ebionites held 
this opinion, how could the Apostle feel it necessary to issue a 
Warning against avtirartecbas tH eLovoia? Put we can scarcely 
suppose that the view indicated in these words was worked out 
practically, and when we find the precept rather to suffer injustice 
than to do it thus illustrated and pressed home in the Homilies, 
we are naturally led to think that there was a reason for this. The 
prevailing spirit of the Ebionites may have led the author of the 
Homilies to think these exhortations were by no means superfluous, 
just as the Apostle felt in writing to the Christians of Rome. 
There is nothing more natural than that a spirit of opposition so 
deeply rooted and appealing to such principles should have 
threatened again and again to break out in actual violence. Con- 
sidering the whole case, then, we see that it is extremely probable 
that the Jewish Christians of Rome entertained a dualistic view of 
the world nearly related to that of the later Ebionites. And this 
conclusion is not difficult to reconcile with other facts we learn 
about the Roman Christians. This dualism in regard to civil life, 
stands in a very natural connection with that view which sees in 
the life of Nature an unclean, demoniacal principle, which excites 
disgust and abhorrence (xiv. 14, 20). 

But, it is objected, if the Apostle had this kind of opponents to 
deal with, his polemic ought to have been of a totally different 
nature. “We should have to assume,” Neander says (op. cit. 287), 
“that these people had gone so far as to consider the eating of — 
fiesh to be absolutely sinful. But this could only have been held 
on the principles of a certain dualistic theosophy. Paul would 
not have treated such a position with so much tolerance. We 
cannot suppose that he would treat people holding such views as 
simply ‘ the weak, and show them so much indulgence, or forbear 
from discussing the ideas on which this standpoint was founded. 
And though we should not assume that they openly avowed the 
principles of dualism (for had they done so, he must have attacked 
their position), yet we cannot believe that he would deal so gently 
and indulgently with an arrogant asceticism which was so obviously 
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irreconcilable either with his doctrine of justification, or with the 
principles of Christian humility.” This line of remark is carried 
still further, when it is said that this tendency was connected with 
a dualistic view of the world which referred the civil government 
to an evil principle. But the objection does not appear to me to 
possess much weight. It is very hazardous to attempt to lay down 
how the Apostle must have argued against his opponents in such 
and such a case. If we have sufficient historical evidence for con- 
cluding that the readers of his Epistle held certain views and 
principles, we must also take it for granted that his polemic 
contains what was most likely to be of use in the circumstances, 
The data which we can command in such a case are generally 
scanty; and who can see into the circumstances so clearly, and 
balance the different considerations which weighed against each 
other so accurately, as to enable him to say with confidence that 
the Apostle must have spoken thus, and not otherwise? The main 
point is to see that what the Apostle actually says is not incon- 
sistent with the view of the circumstances which we have formed, 
and presents some one side of the question in a clear and life-like 
way. And how much is this the case with regard to the question 
before us! How clear are the correctives which the Apostle seeks 
to apply to the narrow views and perverted principles of his readers; 
how admirably is the practical bearing of the subject, as it 
appeared to the Christian consciousness, stated and insisted on! 
It is said that if the Apostle had such opponents to deal with, he 
would have applied himself more directly to their dualistic view 
of the world. But this is not merely asking for a thing which 
nowhere occurs in the Epistle, a discussion of speculative ideas 
which lie outside the immediate sphere of the Christian faith; it 
is also an assumption that the Jewish Christians of Rome held 
their dualistic view of the world as a theory, distinctly and con- 
sciously. It may have had its root even then in a certain vague 
and undeveloped philosophy of the universe, but in what we see 
of it, it appears simply on its practical side, in its bearing on certain 
relations of life. Now the Apostle does not conceal that he does 
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not consider the view of the Jewish Christians who refrained from 
the use of animal food, and of wine, and held vegetables to be the 
only pure and permissible diet, to be objectively true : he expressly 
calls these Christians the “weak,” and says they have no right 
whatever to condemn those who do not share their views about 
eating and drinking (xiv. 1, sg.) He also exhorts those who are 
stronger not to scorn their weaker brethren for their more circum- 
scribed notions; nor treat them with contempt. These exhorta- 
tions to the two parties were to show that the question, when 
regarded objectively on its own merits, is indifferent. No man has 
a right to assume the office of master or judge of his neighbours, 
thus intruding on a sphere in which he has no right whatever. 
Man is not even his own master; he belongs to Christ, and the 
importance of matters like this depends entirely on the relation 
which they occupy to Christ in each man’s mind. At ver. 13 he 
comes to the subjective aspect of the question, and shows how 
important it is to consider-that no offence be given to a brother. 
This offence could be given only on the side of the more liberal 
Christians ; they could show their disregard of the scruples and 
restrictions of their weaker brethren in such a way as to shock 
them, and either lead them to form harsh judgments, or bewilder 
their conscience. The Apostle admonishes the more liberal 
Gentile Christians :—ei Se dia Bpdpua 6 adeAdpos cov AvTetTat . . . 
un TO Bpoparti cou éKeivov amdAdNve . . « 7) everev Bpwpatos 
KaTadve TO Epryov Tod Oeod . . . Kadov TO wn hayely Kpéa, pnde 
artety oivoyv, etc. He advises them that they should abstain from 
animal food, and from wine too, that they should accommodate 
themselves to the principles of the Jewish Christians in these 
particulars. Not that he wished to bind it upon the Gentile 
Christians as a duty, that they should conform to the Jewish 
Christians in eating and drinking; the object and the whole con- 
nection of his argument show us that he merely recommends 
abstention from such eating and drinking as might shock others. 
This did not by any means imply that the Gentile Christians were 
not to make use of their liberty where they were not in contact 
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with Jewish Christians, and had no such results to fear. This is 
the Apostle’s customary mode of dealing with such cases, and he 
must have been very anxious, when writing to the Roman 
Christians, to avert anything that might endanger those peaceable 
relations between Jewish and Gentile Christians on which the 
unity of the Church so much depended. He had most important 
truths to press upon the Jewish Christians; and his levelling of 
their claims and privileges seemed to be putting the Gentile 
Christians before them: so, on the other side, he had to guard 
against undue self-exaltation onthe side of the Gentile Christians, 
and to remind them of the duties attached to the relation which 
they bore to the Jewish Christians. In x1. 18, sqg., he gave an 
emphatic warning against that arrogance into which the Gentile 
Christians might easily be betrayed in view of the advantage which 
their call to the kingdom of God appeared to give them. The 
passage xiv. 13-23 is to be regarded from the same point of view. 
There is besides an ancient authority in favour of the theory of 
the Judaistic character of the Roman Church, that of a commentary 
which is appended to the works of Ambrose.’ With the view of 
explaining the circumstances of the Roman Church from its 
establishment,—ut rerum notitia habeatur plenior, principia earum 
requirere,—the author of this Commentary remarks on the intro- 
duction to the Epistle to the Romans :—Constat temporibus 
Apostolorum Judéos propterea, quod sub regno Romano agerent, 
Rome habitasse, ex quibus hi, qui crediderant, tradiderunt Romanis, 
ut Christum profitentes legem servarent. Romani autem, audita 
fama virtutum Christi, faciles ad credendum fuerunt, utpote 
prudentes nec immerito prudentes, qui male inducti (so far as 
they were converted by Jewish Christians) statim correcti sunt 


1 To the works of Ambrose (in the Benedict. Edition, vol. iv., appendix, p. 33 f.) 
there are added Commentaria in xiii. Epistolas Paulinas. Augustine, who cites 
a passage from this Commentary (contra duas Epist. Pelag. iv. 7), names as the 
author one Hilarius, who apparently was a deacon of the Roman Church in the 
time of the Roman Bishop Damasus in the middle of the fourth century. In 
any case the Commentary seems to be of very early date, and to have been written 
by an author acquainted with the circumstances of the Roman Church. 
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(through the Epistle of the Apostle) et permanserunt in eo, Igitur 
ex Judeis credentes et improbe sentientes de Christo legem servan- 
dam dicebant, quasi non esset in Christo salus plena. Ideo negat 
illos spiritualem gratiam consecutos. Hi ergo ex Judeeis, ut datur 
intelligi, credentes Christo, non accipiebant, Deum esse de Deo, 
putantes uni Deo adversum,' quamobrem negat illos spiritualem 
Dei gratiam consecutos, ac per hoc confirmationem eis deesse. Hi 
(Jewish Christians of this kind), sunt, qui et Galatas subverterant, 
ut a traditione Apostolorum recederent, quibus ideo irascitur 
Apostolus, quia, docti bene, transducte fuerant, Romanis autem 
irasci non debuit, sed et laudare fidem illorum, quia nulla insignia 
virtutum videntes, nec aliquem Apostolorum, susceperant fidem 
Christi, ritu licet Judaico, in verbis potius quam in sensu, non enim 
expositum illis fuerat mysterium crucis Christi. (Here also the 
author shows how completely he was aware of the true point at 
issue between Pauline and Jewish Christianity. For Jewish Chris- 
tians generally the death of Christ possessed no essential import- 
ance; in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies it is only mentioned 
once in passing, Hom. iii. 19.) Propterea quibusdam advenienti- 
bus, qui recte crediderant, de edenda carne, et non edenda (the 
author seems to refer this dispute not merely to the participation in 
the Gentile sacrificial feasts) : queestiones fiebant, et utrumnam spes, 
quee in Christo est, sufficeret, aut et lex servanda esset. In the 
same reference, pp. 38, 39, it is remarked on Romans i. 10 and 13 :— 
Carnalem illos sensum assecutos significat, quia sub nomine Christi 
non illa, que Christus docuerat, fuerant assecuti, sed ea, quee fuerant 
a Judeis tradita. Se autem cupere citius venire, ut ab hac illos 
traditione abstraheret, et spirituale illis traderet donum. Hine 
datur intelligi, superius non fidem illorum laudasse sed facilitatem 
et votum circa Christum : Christianos enim se profitentes, sub lege 


1 For a long pericd afterwards the Jewish representation of the person of Christ 
was the prevailing one in the Roman Church. The Unitarians, at whose head 
stood Artemon, appealed for their doctrine to the ancient mode of teaching of 
the Roman Church, and the doctrine in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies, that 
Christ was God of God, was considered as in opposition to the Jewish Monotheism. 
Of. Die Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit, Th. i, pp. 155, 279. 
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agebant simpliciter, sicut illis fuerat traditum. Propositum et 
votum suum ostendit quod quidem scire illos non ambigit per eos 
fratres, qui ab Hierusalem vel confinibus civitatibus causa sue 
religionis ad urbem (this genuine Roman designation of the city 
of Rome indicates almost with certainty that the author of this 
Commentary was a Roman), veniebant, sicut Aquila et Priscilla, 
votum ejus insinuantes Romanis. Cum enim szepe vellet venire et 
prohiberetur, sic factum est, ut scriberet epistolam, ne diu in mala 
exercitatione detenti, non facile corrigerentur. Et fratres eos vocat, 
non solum, quia renati erant, sed et quia inter eos licet pauci qui 
recte sentirent. 

The author; as is clear from these last remarks, by no means 
holds the view which the more modern commentators have long 
taken for granted, namely, that the Apostle wrote to the Romans 
as to a Church with whom he was on friendly terms. He rather 
represents him as writing to them as to opponents, or as to those 
who were now for the first time to be brought to the true Gospel 
faith, and, according to the contents of the Epistle itself, and the 
entire position of affairs in the Roman Church, this must certainly 
have been the case. 

The two last chapters of the Epistle require a critical discussion 
for themselves. Doubts have more than once been expressed 
regarding them, and several features in them have been thought 
strange. One of these is the doxology at the end of chap. xvi. 
where we find it stands very detached, after the concluding bene- 
diction, and old authorities place it at the end of chap. xiv. 
Another is the nature of the contents of chap. xvi., in connection 
with which we have to remember Origen’s statement that with 
Marcion the two last chapters were wanting." This may be attri- 
buted to the famous habit of wanton mutilation in which the 


1 At the end of the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (Libr. x. 43) 
on the Doxology, xvi. 25-27, he says :—Caput hoc (the Doxology) Marcion, a 
quo scripture evangelicee atque apostolic interpolate sunt, de hac epistola 
penitus abstulit et non solum hoc, sed et ab eo loco, ubi scriptum est: Omne 
autem quod non est ex fide, peccatum est. (Romans xiv. 23), usque ad finem 
cuncta dissecuit, 
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fathers said that he indulged with regard to the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, yet it is quite as probable in itself that the mss. 
which he used were without these chapters. But a much more 
important objection than these, and one which is taken from a 
totally different point of view from that of most scholars, is the 
contrast presented by these two chapters to the whole character 
and contents of the Epistle. 

The section, xv. 1-13, contains nothing that has not been said 
better than here at xii. 1, sgg. To what end does the Apostle recur 
to exhortations he has already given, and how do they come to be 
in a tone such as we do not hear in the whole of the rest of the 
Epistle ?~ Such an appendix, in which the interests of the Jewish 
Christians are too obviously pressed forward, could not appear 
desirable except to another writer. How palpably is the Messianic 
passage quoted in ver. 3 brought in, in order to claim the support 
of the Old Testament for the good doctrine here to be given? 
How can we believe that in.an Epistle of such a nature, after all 
that has gone before, the Apostle could all at once make such a 
concession to the Jews as to call Jesus Christ a minister of 
circumcision, in order to prove the truth of God by the fulfilment 
of the promises made to the fathers.’ The series of Old Testament 
passages which follows at ver. 9 is adduced for the sole purpose of 
soothing the feelings of the Jewish Christians with regard to the 
admission of the Gentile Christians, this bemg spoken of as on a 
different level from that of the Jewish Christians, and a matter of 
pure grace (ra Se éOvn vmep édéous So€dcat Tov Oeor, ver. 9). The 
author may have had before him the passage ix. 24-29, but the 
comparison brings out very strongly the difference in the mode of 
argument adopted in the two passages. At ix. 24 the grand sweep 


1 Qlshausen remarks on xv. 7, 8:—“It is curious how the Apostle represents 
the relation of Christ to the Jews as one of obligation. In consequence of the 
promises made to the fathers, God was, as it were, obliged to send Christ to the 
Jews for the sake of his own truthfulness, while Christ was preached to the 
Gentiles merely out of mercy. All this is to be understood of course merely kar’ 
dvOpwrov, for in chap. x. Paul finds fault with the Jews for thinking that God’s 
grace was theirs by right.” Is it of course that the Apostle speaks xar’ 
dvOparoy, i.e. says the opposite of what he said before? 
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of his discussion brings the Apostle to speak of the call of the 
heathen, and he justifies it, and the exclusion of a part of the Jews 
which was connected with it, from prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment. But here, at xv. 9-12, we have a mere congeries of Old 
Testament passages, which is to remind the Jewish Christians 
whose conduct so imperfectly answered to the 7o avto.dpovetv ev 
aANAOLS KATA Xpuorov *Incovv, and to the opoOupadov év évt 
oropat. So€akesv Tov Ocov, Kat Tatépa Tov x. 7. I. Xp., that in 
the Old Testament itself the calling of the Gentiles to a common 
thanksgiving with the Jews had been the subject of prophecy. 
We wonder still more, in what follows, how the Apostle could 
think it necessary to apologise for writing to the Romans at all. 
If the Roman Christians, to whom the Epistle is addressed, were 
not merely so thoroughly well-intentioned, but also so filled with 
all knowledge, and so fitted to admonish themselves, as the Apostle 
declares his conviction that they are in ver. 14, it would certainly 
have been quite superfluous to write such an epistle to them. 
Nor could they have required that rvevpatixov ydpeopa which he 
says at 1. 11 that he was anxious to communicate to them, in order 
to establish their faith, for the pneumatical is the essence of the 
deeper knowledge. We should then have to regard it as a mere 
captatio benevolentic that he uses such expressions in this passage, 
and it must have been with the same object that he calls his 
Epistle in some sort a great boldness, for which it is necessary to 
excuse himself—his excuse being that he writes as one who, 
because of the grace that is given to him of God, can put them in 
mind when he writes that, as a minister of Jesus Christ, he fills 
the priestly office of a preacher of the Gospel among the Gentiles. 
He appeals to his mission to the Gentiles, and when he says, ver. 18, 
that he will not dare to ascribe anything falsely to himself that 
Christ was said to have done through him, but which, in fact, had 
been done not by him but by others, his apology seems meant to 
meet the supposition that he had claimed something for himself 
unwarrantably, to which his preaching of the Gospel did not 
entitle him, his principle being never to interfere in the province 
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of another (20). But that which made him seek to ward off the 
appearance of such an assumption is nothing else than the Epistle 
to the Roman Church itself, that toxnpdrepov éypawra, to which he 
had been forced by the pressure of circumstances, and in the course 
of his missionary calling (23). This bold Epistle having once been 
written, it seemed to the author of chap. xv. that the only way to 
remove the bad impression it must make was to represent the 
Apostle as declaring that he is aware he ought to keep within the 
limits of his own missionary sphere, and that he had been trying 
to respect these limits when he formed this relation to the Roman 
Church. With this aim he speaks, ver. 19, of the sphere of activity 
over which he had travelled from Jerusalem to Illyricum. But 
how can we suppose that the Apostle himself could speak of 
Jerusalem as the starting-point of his career, and that, in order to 
put this strongly, he counted even Arabia, Syria, and Cilicia, where 
he himself declares, Gal. i. 22, that he entered on his career as a 
preacher of the Gospel, as being round about Jerusalem? Is not this 
too evidently a concession made to the Jewish Christians, according 
to whose views every preacher of the Gospel could only start from 
Jerusalem? Commentators do not know what to make of this 
Illyricum ; there is no trace whatever of any journey of Paul’s into 
that rude, inhospitable land, which at that time was still inhabited 
by barbarians. It seems easier to take the expression as a merely 
oratorical one—as if he had touched the extreme borders of this 
province on some minor Macedonian journey, perhaps—than to 
interpret it in the light of the political importance which attached 
to Iilyricum in the Roman way of speaking, as the border-land 
between east and west. These two limits, Jerusalem and Ilyricum, 
as well as the expression emAnpwxévat To evayyéduov Xpiorod, 
which must mean that he had filled this space completely with 
the Gospel, are meant to represent the Apostle’s task as having 
lain in the East, and being now completely discharged. This is 
also the meaning of what he says afterwards (ver. 23), that in these 
parts, 7c. in the East, he had no more room to preach the Gospel, 
as if the whole of these districts were so full of the Gospel he had 
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preached that there was nothing more for him to do there. How 
the Apostle could say this is a question which no one can help 
asking, and after all that has been said no reasonable explanation 
has yet been found. But is it not clear that the reason why the 
Apostle is said to have so completely finished his work in the East 
is that his crossing the threshold of the West may appear to have 
been a step which circumstances forced him to take,and which would 
provide him with the best justification for writing to the Christians 
of Rome? He stands now on the border of the West; only in the 
West can he find a further sphere of action; but why does he here 
speak of being bound in honour only to preach the Gospel in those: 
places where Christ was not yet named? And when he speaks of 
his long cherished wish to visit Rome, and sees it about to be 
fulfilled, why does he at once look beyond Rome to far-distant 
Spain? Does it not seem as if there were here drawn a geogra- 
phical line between two apostolic spheres of action, and that Rome 
and Italy, with the countries near them, were reserved for an 
ecclesiastical province, in which the Apostle could only appear as 
a passing traveller, in order to avoid trespassing on the sphere of 
another? To the author of chap xv. Rome and Italy and the neigh- 
bouring countries were already under another apostolic authority, the 
sphere of which extended so far that not till he reached Spain could 
our Apostle feel himself upon a soil where he could freely exercise 
his mission as Apostle to the Gentiles without any fear of build- 
ing on another's foundation, or encroaching on another’s territory. 
Although Gaul was still at that time an unconverted country, it was 
considered, as we find in the later traditions respecting its conversion 
as a country so closely connected with, and belonging to the Roman 
Church, that the Apostle could merely pass through it on his 
jettrney. The writer who could make the Apostle speak and act 
in this way must have been a Paulinist of similar sentiments with 
the author of the Acts, who, like him, had no scruples in letting 
his Apostle make all possible concessions to the Jewish Christians. 
These allowed him to take his stand with the other Apostles, not 
as one of equal claims, but only as a preacher of the Gospel, or as 
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a Nevtoupyos 'Incod Xpiotod eis Ta COvn, as he is called in verse 16, 
with an expression evidently chosen in order to avoid calling him 
by the name of “ Apostle,” which name they had not yet granted 
him. All this goes to excuse the rodpmpotepov éyparra, but how 
could Paul himself ever think of making an excuse for his Epistle ? 
If he really believed, according to the principle ascribed to him 
(verse 20), that his field of work lay only in the exclusively 
Gentile world, he would never have conceived the idea of writing 
an apostolic Epistle to the Romans. For what was it but an 
oixodopety eis addoTpLov Oewedov for him to write an Epistle of 
such a nature as this Epistle to the Romans to a Jewish-Christian 
Church not founded by him, and with the view of establishing it 
in Christianity by imparting to it such a mvevpatixov ydpiopa, 
1. 11, or rather, of raising it from its attachment to Judaism to the 
really evangelical Christianity? Whether this instruction was 
conveyed by word of mouth or by letter, the essential principle 
was the same. In either case the Apostle would’ have acted in a 
manner which could not be reconciled with the principle of his 
apostolic labours, which he himself enunciates in this passage. 
Is this probable? and why does he express himself in this manner 
only at the conclusion of his Epistle, and not at the beginning ? 
Is not the commencement of the Epistle in complete contradiction 
with the end, when in the commencement the Apostle not only 
does not express the least anxiety to justify himself in writing 
such an Epistle, but declares it to be his duty to work, without 
making any exception, and without regard to any distinction of 
nationality or cultivation, among the nations—the é6vy, an expres- 
sion to which he gives the widest possible meaning? It is 
impossible that the Apostle himself should have appended such an 
excuse to his Epistle. A further ground of doubt with regard to 
the genuineness of this chapter, is the relation in which it stands 
to the second Epistle to the Corinthians, especially to the passage 
x. 13-18. Here we have the original, from which the unknown 
author has borrowed the material for his supplement to the apostolic 
Epistle. The two sections correspond to each other both in contents 
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and expression in such a way that we can only ask whether it is 
probable that the Apostle here makes use of what he had at an 
earlier period said to the Corinthians, or whether, considering the 
tendency with which it is done here, it must be the work of 
another, As the subject of the whole passage, 2 Cor. x. 13-18, is 
cavxac Gat, so. in Romans xv. 17, the Apostle speaks of his KAUYNTS 
ev Xpicr@ ’Inood, with reference to Ta Tpos tov @eov, and as in 
2 Cor. xii. 12, he says, Ta onueta Tod amoctodov KaTerpyacOn év 
onwelous Kat Tépace Kat Svydmect, SO in Rom. xv. 18, he will not 
dare to say anything respecting ov ov Kkatepyacato Xpioros 8v 
“od Ady Kat épyw (compare 2 Cor. x. 11) & Svvaper onpeieov 
Kai Tepatav, ev Suvamer mvebpatos ayiov. The chief point of the 
parallel, however, lies in Romans xv. 20, where the words of the 
Apostle that he is giroripovpevos evaryyeniber Oat ovy Strov wvopac- 
On Xpiotos, wa pwn ew addoTplov OewédAtov oixodoucd are very 
clearly borrowed from what he lays down as his rule, 2 Cor. x. 16, 
ELS TA UTEPEKELVA UMBV OVK EV AANOTPLM Kavovt Eis TA ETOLWA KaUyY- 
joao Oat, or as he says in the same sense, in verse 15, od kavyacbau 
é€v addoTplows Korot. In this last passage, the Apostle speaks of 
his cavxyacOat, which was founded on the objective success of his 
labours, as contrasted with the vain, empty, immoderate, subjective, 
and arbitrary cavyaoJar of his opponents, which is only a xavyac- 
Oat €v addoTpiows KoTots. They make the labours of other men 
the subject of their own boasting—arrogantly intrude on his apo- 
stolic province, appropriate to themselves what he had achieved in 
the preaching of the Gospel, and give themselves out to be the 
true founders of the Corinthian Church, just as if he had never 
been in Corinth at all. In opposition to these men, he declares 
that it is not his way to boast of himself at the expense of others, 
or where others have already laboured to appropriate their work to 
himself; that he always adheres to his rule to remain within the 
measure of the sphere of action allotted to him by God, and that 
he hopes through the increase of the faith in the Corinthian Church 
to become so great in his own xavwy that he may even have an 
abundance, so that he may preach the Gospel even beyond Corinth, 
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without boasting “in another man’s line of things made ready to 
his hand,” In Romans xv. the Apostle is made to apply this rule 
of his apostolic labours in such a sense as to declare that he did 
not consider himself justified in going to Rome except in passing. 
He is made to say that he is only coming to Rome on his way, to 
be at once sent forward by the Romans on his further journey, as 
soon at least as he has enjoyed their company as much as is 
possible under the circumstances, verse 24 (... éay dpov 
Tp@Tov ato pépovs éuAncO)2 He was going to Rome then, 
only as a traveller who was going further; but where was he going 
to? He was to make the shortest possible stay in the neighbour- — 
hood of Rome: he was going on to Spain. Now this journey of 
the Apostle into Spain is one of the most improbable events 
that we hear of in connection with him. No one else says any- 
thing about it, and if this passage is thus the only testimony in 
favour of its occurrence, nothing can be more doubtful than the 
supposition that the Apostle ever entertained even the idea of such 
a journey. We must consider what motive he could have had for 
it. Because the Apostle had so filled the East with his preaching, 
that he could not remain in it without being idle, and because in 
the West, if he went to Rome he would be in a place where he 
could not remain without building on another man’s foundation, 
nothing remained but that he should go to Spain! How com- 
pletely unnatural all this is. Why then had he so great a desire 
to go to Rome, if, as he himself is obliged to confess, he has nothing 
at all to do there, but must appear as a stranger, perhaps even as 
an unwelcome guest? If the author of chapter xv. did not invent 
this journey into Spain entirely out of his own head, we can only 
explain his idea by referring to the chapter of the Corinthian 
Epistle on which he founds. The Apostle writes to the Corinthians, 
x. 15, 16, “I hope eis ra vmepexewva vuov evayyertbec Oa.” He 
thus expresses his intention to extend his missionary journeys 
still further, and to preach the Gospel in the countries lying 


1 “Non quantum vellem, sed quantum licebit,” as Grotius strikingly puts the 


sense of these words, 
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beyond Corinth and Achaia. The word dmepexewa, which indicates 
even more exactly than the word éméxewa that which lies beyond, 
on the other side, is very elastic, and may indicate a country at a 
distance as well as anearer one. As Rome and Italy were reserved 
for another apostolic authority, and the missionary sphere of this 
latter was to be kept as large as possible, it might very easily 
occur to the writer that this depéxeva must mean Spain. The 
translation of eis Ta vrrepexewa evaryyerifer Gas, into mopever Oat els 
tiv Sraviay, shows beyond doubt that the author of chapter xv. 
had the second Epistle to the Corinthians before him, and that he 
utilised the principle enunciated by the Apostle himself for the 
purposes of the Judaising tendency (from which standpoint this 
alien appendix to the Epistle to the Romans has to be considered). 
Verses 25-27 contain a further proof of this dependence. The 
subject here treated of is the journey of the Apostle to Jerusalem, 
for the purpose of transmitting the contribution made in Macedonia 
and Achaia, to the Christians of that city; and this is spoken of 
in the same manner as the Apostle speaks of it himself in 2 Cor. 
The contribution is represented as a duty on account of the cowwwvia 
which should unite the Christians of those churches with that of . 
Jerusalem, 2 Cor. viii, 13, 14, ix. 12, sg. How clearly is the 
Jewish Christian interest of the author of chap. xv. expressed, 
when he recommends this contribution as only a labour of Christian 
love, and represents it as a token of thankfulness from the Gentile 
Christians, which they have reason to show, since the Christians of 
Jerusalem have caused them to participate in the mvevyaruxa, the 
blessings of Christianity. On this subject the Apostle says nothing 


1 The dependence on 1 and 2 Corinthians is especially obvious in Romans xy. 
27, where dpeera: aitay eciow: ei yap Tols mvevpatikois, etc., is only another 
expression for the thought in 1 Cor, ix. 11: ef qyeis dpiv ra mvevparixa eomeipaper. 
The author might also be led to this by 2 Cor. ix. 6, where there is mention of 
a oneipew and Oepifew. There is also an obvious agreement in expression as 
is generally the case with second-hand writers of this kind. Compare Scaxoveiy 
Tots dyiows, Romans xv. 25, and draxovia eis rods dyiovs, 2 Cor. ix. 1; Kowevia 
cls Tovs TT@XOvs TOY dyiwv év’lep., Romans xv. 26, and kowevia ras Siaxovias 
THs eis Tovs dylous, 2 Cor. viii. 4, The expression evoyla, Romans xv. 29, occurs 
repeatedly at 2 Cor. ix. 5. 
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in those passages of his Epistle in which this idea, if he had ever 
entertained it, must have been present to his mind, he does not 
even attach this sense to the xowwvia of which he speaks; there 
is not in any way the least hint that he had ever thought of the 
Church at Jerusalem as the Mother Church, as sustaining such a 
relation to the Gentile-Christian Churches. It is he himself and 
no one else, who introduced the Gospel to them. It would not 
accord with the independence on which he insists with so much 
emphasis as distinguishing his preaching of the Gospel, if we 
found him representing the Christian blessings which he had been 
the means of imparting to these Churches as a benefit conferred 
on them from Jerusalem. This account of the matter is due to 
a different man, the author of chap. xv. He shows himself to be 
a different man, who can look beyond the Apostle’s time, when 
he speaks of the dangers by which the Apostle was menaced in 
Judea, as standing before his mind in a manner which we do 
not trace elsewhere, except with the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles, xx. 22.1 


11% may be worth while to mention that the passage Rom. xv. 28, and ita 
journey to Spain, have been used as the key to the Epistle by a writer who 
admits the correctness of the method I have adopted in examining the aim and 
the line of thought of the Epistle, but advances a view directly opposed to mine. 
This is the main purport of a work by Th. Schott, Licentiat und Privatdocent 
at Erlangen: ‘‘Der Rémerbrief seinem Endzweck und Gedankengang nach, 
Erlangen, 1858.” The subject is regarded from the point of view of the Apostle’s 
projected journey. He stands at the most important crisis in his missionary 
career, being about to pass from the East to the West. He sees himself already 
in the West, at the utmost limit of his career, but this limit is distant; the 
ways which lead to it, and all the intermediate steps have to be seriously con- 
sidered. This is the occasion which produced the Epistle to the Romans. So 
extensive a line of operations required to have its basis well secured, and that 
basis could be nowhere but at Rome, and in the Roman Church. This Church 
then had first to be won for his design ; this was what determined the character 
of the Epistle, and this gives us the point of view from which alone the contents 
of the Epistle can be correctly interpreted. Cf. p. 99, sq., the section on the 
results of the preliminary inquiry. ‘‘ To come to terms with the Roman Church, 
it was necessary for Paul to set forth at length the nature of his apostolic activity, 
and the principles by which he was led in carrying out his calling. The Church 
which he wishes to make his point of departure for his new labours, which is to 
give him the key to his new field of activity and some hope of success in it, 
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The last chapter has been frequently impugned, and even apart 
from that which precedes it, it certainly produces the impression of 
a later origin. The long series of persons whom the Apostle greets 
has quite the appearance of a catalogue of those who were known 
at the time as the notabilities of the primitive Roman Church. As 
the relation of the Apostle Paul to the Roman Church became 
afterwards a subject of party strife, it might easily seem to a 
follower of Paul that it would be well to give a proof by such a 
document as this, that the Apostle stood in very close and con- 
fidential relations with the best-known members of the original 
Church, and that many of them had been of special service to 
him. This is particularly mentioned, verse 4, otrwes vmep THs 
abuyis you Tov cavtov tpdxnrov vreOnkay, and verse 6, Ares TOANG 
éexorriacen eis nuas. To make the Apostle’s connection with these 


this Church must first of all be assured that the principles and views on which 
his apostolate to the Gentiles was based were in conformity with its own 
Christian faith.” The writer deals mainly with this point in working out his 
view of the aim of the Epistle to the Romans. He says expressly, p. 101, “ that 
the Apostle selects from the general body of the evangelical Christian doctrine, 
first what was important to him as the determining principles for his work among 
the Gentile Christians, and then what might serve to show that his apostolic 
procedure was in thorough agreement with the true principles of the gospel.” 
But in this view it is clear that the contents of the Epistle are nothing but a con- 
fession of faith which the Apostle lays before the Christians of Rome in order to 
convince them that on the basis of such a belief they may well take up bis cause 
and promote his work. This point shows as well as any other how destitute 
this writer’s view is both of any true foundation in history, and of the true 
evangelical spirit which alone can appreciate Paulinism, and sympathise with its 
opposition to Judaism. On this subject two completely opposite views are 
current. According to the view which is opposed to mine, the importance of 
Paulinism consists in nothing more than this, that the Apostle traverses wide 
districts of the world as a wandering missionary, and that at last his apostolical 
pilgrim staff touches the soil of Spain. In my view the essential interest of 
Paulinism does not consist in its passage outwardly from East to West, to a 
Gentile world where missionary labour had not even the support of a Jewish 
diaspora, but in the deep-rooted opposition, in virtue of which the true gospel of 
Christianity overcame Jewish particularism, and proved able to break through 
a barrier which was absolutely irreconcilable with the absolute idea of the One 
God, who stood over Jew and Gentile alike. The outcome of Paulinism is that 
universalism which, at its highest point, as it appears in the Epistle to the Romans, 
towers so far above the particularism of Judaism, and declares that no national 
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early Romans Christians appear more distinctly, mention is 
repeatedly made of relatives whom he had among them; verse 7, 
Tous ovyyeveis jou ; verse 11, Tov ouyyevn pov. Also verse 13, 
THY pnTépa avTod Kat euod, a word is used, to say the least, by 
which the idea of relationship is suggested. If we add verse 21, 
where cvyyeveis of the Apostle are named amongst those greeting, 
we may justly ask in what other passage of his genuine Epistles 
does the Apostle speak so much of his relations? Besides, how 
suspicious is the mention and description of some of these persons ? 
Aquila and Priscilla are in Ephesus, 1 Cor. xvi. 19; according to 
Romans xvi. 3 they are in Rome. It is possible that in the not 
very long interval between the composition of these two Epistles 
they may have returned from Ephesus to Rome; but this is only 
a mere possibility, of which there is no further proof. As there 


advantages or privileges can be recognised as having any foundation in the idea 
of God. 

It is the prevalent opinion that the Roman Church was more Gentile than 
Jewish Christian, but it is as clear as ever that the whole tenor of the Epistle 
points the other way. If the Roman Church was mainly Jewish Christian, we 
can easily account for its origin, from the intercourse of the large Jewish colony 
in Rome with the mother country. But how can a Gentile Christian Church 
have come into existence there? Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles knows 
nothing of the fact, and stands before the Church as a perfect stranger. And 
how lofty a pitch of Christian faith must this Gentile Christian Church have 
attained to, if the Apostle’s object in the weighty discussions of his Epistle be 
merely to obtain their consent and sympathy with views which he supposes them 
to be already familiar with! If he wrote the Epistle when in the act of taking 
the momentous step from the East to the West, and with the view of having the 
Roman Church for his basis of operations in his remoter labours, what a grand 
mistake must he have made! At this interesting epoch of his life he devoted 
his energies to a plan which, whether or not the Apostle really thought of it, 
there is every reason for thinking was never executed. What evidence is there 
that the Apostle ever was in Spain? Thus the whole theory of the Epistle which 
we spoke of resolves itself into a mass of arbitrary and unsupported assump- 
tions; and the more we understand the Apostle’s thought, the more strange does 
it appear that this grand Epistle can have owed its origin to the project of a 
journey to Spain, which moreover is mentioned in a part of the Epistle which 
we have other reasons for suspecting. Such commentators should first of all 
seek to comprehend the genius of Paulinism ; then instead of making Paulinism 
and Judaism walk together hand in hand, they would see that what is most 
characteristic of the Apostle is just his opposition to Judaism. 
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are many other suspicious things in this chapter, the supposition 
is forced upon us that they are only named because they would 
naturally be placed at the head of such a catalogue as this, in 
which the author designed to enumerate the original Roman 
Christians who were in close connection with the Apostle. It is 
justly remarked! that the words 1 Cor. xvi. 19, added to the mention 
of Aquila and Priscilla, oby 77 Kat olxov avtdv éxxkdnola, are 
precisely the same as those in Romans xvi. 5, kat Thy Kat’ oixov 
avtov exxrnotav. This suggests the answer to the question, how 
does Epeenetus, the beloved of Paul, who is said to be the first- 
fruits of the Christians in Asia (verse 5) appear at Rome? This 
description is evidently taken from the conclusion of the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, where it is said of Stephanas, verse 15, 
Ort éotiv arrapyn THs Ayaias. This is now transferred to one of 
the Roman Christians, only instead of ’Ayaias, (whieh is the 
reading of some mss. at Rom. xvi. 5) we find ’Ao/as, since 
the honour of the aapyn of any particular district can only be 
applied to one person. But drapyn “Itadias, which we might 
have expected, would not do: Epznetus, the amapyy, was to be 
the Apostle’s own convert, like Stephanas, 1 Cor. xv. 15; and 
Andronicus and Junia had been converted to Christianity even 
before the conversion of the Apostle himself (verse 7). These two 
Roman Christians of so early a date could also be made ouryyevets 
of the Apostle, and thus placed in the closest relations with him ; 
and the phrase émréonuor év tots amoctddous might suggest that 
they had stood on friendly terms with the older Apostles. How 
they could be called his cvvavyyaroro., at a time when the 
Apostle had not yet endured any lengthy imprisonment, is in- 
explicable (the earlier $udaxaz, 2 Cor. vi. 5, xi. 23, could not justify 
such a description) ; but it is a very natural prolepsis for a later 
writer to whom such traits possessed great interest. That in such 


1D. Sehulz, Theol. Stud. und Kritik. 1829, iii. page 609. Schulz urges several 
reasons against chap. xvi. in his Review of Eichhorn’s and de Wette’s ‘Ein- 
leitung,” and thinks that Paul addressed it more probably to Ephesus than to 
Rome, as if Paul must have been the writer of it in any case. 
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a connection as this there follows a section respecting the Judaising 
false teachers, is quite in harmony with our theory, as the writer, 
placing himself in the person of the Apostle, would consider an 
argument against such opponents to be one of the chief criteria of 
an Epistle of Paul. The description has no bearing on the rest of 
the Epistle, and is not in the least characteristic ; the expressions 
are the vaguest and most general that could be used on the subject. 
On the other hand there are certain phrases as verse 20, Ocds 
auvtpiwer tov Jatavav vireo tous wédas uuav, verse 18, Sovrevovar 
T éavTav Kovdia, compare Phil. iii. 19, which are meant to give 
in intensity what is wanting in colour. To this category belongs 
the expression (ver. 4) urep tijs puyns wou Tov éavtdv tpdynrov 
uTébnxav. If we add to this the awkward way in which verses 
17-20 are introduced between the greetings, verses 1-16, and 21-24, 
and the uncertainty of the position of the concluding doxology, we 
certainly possess sufficient grounds for considering this chapter as 
not written by Paul. The criticism of the last chapters leads to 
but one result: they must be held to be the work of a Paulinist, 
writing in the spirit of the Acts of the Apostles, seeking to soothe 
the Judaists, and to promote the cause of unity, and therefore 
tempering the keen anti-Judaism of Paul with a milder and more 
conciliatory conclusion to his Epistle.’ 

1]f these two chapters be an appendix of later date, and if the above be a true 
account of the aim they were to serve, they afford us some evidence both about 
the reception which the Apostle’s Epistle encountered at Rome, and about the 
continued preponderance of the Judaistic element in the Roman Church. 
Compare on this, and on the data furnished to the same effect by the Epistles 


which bear to have been written by the Apostle in his imprisonment at Rome, 
especially that to the Philippians, Schwegler, Nachap, Zeit. i, 297, ii. 123. 
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